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PREFACE, 



^H£KK is, perhaps, no subject so much talked 
of, or so little understood, as that of Domestic 
Economy. 

When Peanklin wrote ** To Save is to Gain,^^ 
he left a text for future writers capable of much 
expansion. To save, is one thing, to economizs 
is another. Absolutely to avoid expense, is to pre- 
clude enjoyment; but to economize expenditure, 
is to unite enjoyment with prudence. 

The ultimate point of saving money, is often 
best attained by a route not, apparently, the most 
direct ; nay, sometimes by an expenditure which, 
at first sight, may seem superfluous. A man, to 
save time, may begin building a house, without 
plan or preparation; but how much time will be 
afterwards wasted, and temper expended, in the en- 
deavour to render it comfortable and convenient? 

TiiuE Economy consists not in saving, merely ; 
but in adapting every thing to its specific use ; by 
whidi much is enjoyed at a small expense. 

bS 



It is in this that the real secret of Economy is Uf 
be found. Any man may retrench his house ex« 
penses, if he please, by dispensing with a necessary 
meal; but ynQ the saving recompense the depri* 
vation? May not that very attempt at economy 
produce other and far greater expenses ? And will 
not he be the true. Kcononnst,: who seeks to pre^ 
serve appearances, yet contrives to save, even whilst 
he enjoys ? 

Again, as to the situation most favorable to 
Economy : some may think it better practised in 
France than at home. But instead of going to an 
enemy'^s country, (for such it always must be) to 
live cheap, is it not better to practice the art of 
living cheap in our own ? 

Who need go to France to avoid observatioD 
whilst aiming at economy, when they can avail 
themselves of much more netirement in their native 
country ? But *' house rent is cheap in Prance,'* 
and so it is in Devonshire, or in Cumberland — 
but ^^ mne also is cheap in France T and so may 
the retired economist in England drink wine of 
his own making, from the foreign imported grape 
or raisin, much better, and equally cheap, with the 
vin ordinaire of the restaui^teiu', or the ill-prepated 
refuse of the ordinary vintage. ;^ 

But education is cheaper in France than at 
home! — this we* doubt; provided the parent can 
suppress his vanity^ and abstain from sending hi* 
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boys to Rugby at Eton— and why should we be 
tnore ashamed of a cheap school in England than 
in France, ^specially when we recollect that one 
country affords an Engiishy the other a French 
education ? If a parent educates his offspring from 
infancy to boyhood in a French provincial town, 
how can he at a future day expect £roni them 
either patriotic exertion or self-devotion for a 
country ^vith which they are not connected by a 
single idea of juvenile recollection ? But if the sub- 
ject is so serious in regard to boys, how much more 
8o to females ? Will the whiffling, sibilant Parisian 
pronunciation be a counterbalance for the want of 
those mild virtues that spring up round an Enghsh 
fire-side? We put the question pointedly; let 
our fair countrywpnien answer it to themselves 
candidly. 

It is chiefly for them that we have imdertaken 
our task, to unite elegance with economy, not only 
in the highest, but in the middle walks of life ; and 
to shew that good old English housewifery is stiU a 
good old English virtue. 

But we confine not ourselves to the old family 
receipt book. We are aware that one great object of 
philosophy is to improve our condition in this world, 
as religion is to fit us for the next : we therefore 
feel the propriety of bringing it forward in the 
most popidar shape. In fact, there is not a single 
point in Domestic Economy that does not depend. 
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more or less, upon philosophical principles. Biit 
the gay world is terrified at the name of philosophy 
in a didactic work, though pleased with it in a 
lecture room ; and why so ? — simply because that, 
like freemasonry, it has too long been the fashion 
to make it both incomprehensible and alarming. 

Let it be our task, then, to produce a familiar ap- 
plication of philosophy ; or rather to display the 
art of making philosophy useful : and, in order to 
do so, it has been our object to avail ourselves of all 
those modern discoveries that can be applied to the 
improvement of human life. If it requires the 
power of nature to produce a feather, we should not 
be ashamed to apply even the greatest of her 
forces, if necessary, in arranging that feather, and 
in making it useful or ornamental, as may be 
required. 



*J^ Any hints or conununications connected with the 
objects of this work, addressed to the Publishers, will be 
thankfully received, and duly attended to in a future 
edition. 
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The EhVELLiNG-HOUSB — Preliminary Considerations — 
Style— Safety— Architecture — Situation— Soil— 
Water — Materials — CMmnies^^ Roofing —Floors. 
Cleanliness — tfry Rot ^Inside Walls — Papers 
— Carpets — Furniture, Ventilation — Air Fun- 
nels — Smokey CMmnies, Heat — Stoves — Fire^ 
lamps. Illumination — Gas-lights — Rqfleciors — 
Lamps — Chemical Ignition^ S^c. 

To ensure the certain and convenient practice of 
Domestic Economy, much depends not only on 
the style and situation of our family residence, but 
also on the arrangement of the building ; its capa- 
bility of judicious alteration or extension when re- 
quu-ed, die actual state of its materials, and its 
fecihty of repair when such may become necessary. 

Ttese are objects of the first consideration to all 
who may be either about to build or to rent a 
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habitation ; and though we dt not down to com- 
pose a treatise on architecture or on leaseholds, 
yet we may help our readers to economize, if the 
following hints should^ induce them to pause and 
consider before they adopt a plan or hire a house ; 
and to reflect that a little time, spent in careful in- 
vestigation at the outset, may ultunately produce a 
considerable saving both in time and money : whilst 
a hasty choice might have forced them to increased 
cost in correcting a faulty plan ; or, to the trouble 
and vexatious expenditure connected with the 
removal from an inconvenient residence, after, 
perhaps, months of labour and dissatisfaction in 
iruitless attempts at a more comfortable arrange- 
ment. 

That these considerations are seldom totally 
neglected must be allowed ; but they are too often 
coupled solely with the query, " will the house 
suit me?" forgetting another necessary inquiry, 
** shall I suit the house ?'*' 

This, however, is not so much a matter of fact, 
as a matter of taste — a word which has caused 
more useless expense . in London, and its vicinity, 
than would have formed ' a handsoiae sinkii^- 
fund for -the payment of the national debt.— 
Nor would even this be a subjiect .of actual com- 
plaint ; provided such extra expenditure, however 
mjudidously incurred, had tended to the encou- 
ragement oi laborious industry^ which, in a po^u- 
loud country, must always depend for its rewaj^a iti 
a gi?eat measure upppi the luxuries of the more 
opulent But, instead of this, whilst the positive^ 
quantity of laboui* has beai scarcely, if at al), 
increased, a non-desQiipt class of bmldinga hiii»^ 
been nm up, neither ornam^tal in the- exterior, 
nor convenient wiUiin, yet much more i expensive' 
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to preserve in order than larger hou^s, whose 
absolute taxes seldom exceed^ and sometimes do not 
equal those of the gaudy, ill-arranged, inagnificant 
vulas, with lawns of ten feet in front, and snrubbe- 
ries which afford not covering even to a duck-poiid.' 

In short, as ha6 been well observed upon tliis 
subject, taste consists neither in the flimsy, ex- 
pensive style so much in vogue, nor in the absurd 
saving of expense in roofing, which has produced 
so many cottages four stories high, between Hollo- 
way and Dulwich. Good taste will always be care- 
ftil that the house and grounds, whether upon a. 
large or small scale, shall be in due proportion 
with each other ; that, as the mansion ought to* 
harmonize in exterior and interior, both in regard 
to the arrangement and size of its apartments^ so 
ought the out-of-door conveniences and ornaments, 
sudi as gates, pafitig, walliS, rails, &c. to harmo- 
liiie'with the size and distribution of the grounds. 
Ornaitients, ill-placed, lose' their effect; and, if too 
nuihetous, become a nuisance. Here then is a sure 
ba^s for present and future savings ; if it shall be 
recollected, in preparing plans, tnat the great art 
re^tiiiiBd for a building of moderate dimensions 
is to proportion the decorations to thfe space they 
are destin^' to flir, so that they miay not by then*' 
multiplicity, or di^roportionable size, disfigure 
and encumber that wnich they yere inteiided to 
adbirh. 

Whilst on this part of the subject, let us not 
fo|?gel the absurdity of applying the same species 
of omaitjent to all kittd^ or edifices, lehether public 
offices, churches, buildings, or matisoled, ' As an 
idle boy at school acquires the bad tri6k of writing 
only frdm one copy, so an architect may become 
bigotted to his fiivouriire oniknient, atid £dl this he 

b2 
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may think in taste ; but the worH pust judge whe* 
ther or not it is a good taste. 

If we look for the origin of the choice and dis- 
tribution of ornament^ as directed by true taste, 
we shall find it to arise from a judicious idea of the 
rich and simple beauties of nature. But if we look 
for it around the metropolis, we might be tempted 
to suppose that expense, not taste, is the parent 
of beauty; were it not that the ugliness of the 
offspring^, so misnamed, speedily calls us back to 
herrear;)edigree. ' ^ ^^ 

Too much expense has also been often incurred, 
both in town and country, in sacrificing to the 
arobition of producing novelty : without reflecting 
that a happy imitatioa is of more real value 
than a defective original, which, like an usurious 
bond, speedily doubles the principal, by annual 
charges. This is a useful nint for the huUdeVy 
whilst even the architect may console himself with 
the reflection, " that to copy excellaice in spirit and 
in character is at all times a test of no mean abi- 
lity.*" Let hotTi consider whM it is, and for wlumty 
they are going to build ; let them consider that it 
will be an important saving in time and in expense, 
if, when the plan, as a plan for a good house, be 
perfect, they also reflect, whether 3ie intended re- 
sident will suit the house. To produce illustrations 
of this, is not easy, without running the risk of 
being thought invidious, whilst only striving to be 
intelligible; but our readers may recollect many 
instances where the uncomfortableness of a mansion 
has depended more upon its tenant than upon the 
house itself. 

If taste is, as has been well defined, a just re- 
lation of parts in forming a whole accordant with 
the use and purpose of the building ; so may it 
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be added, that it is also a just relation between the 
habitation and the occupant. Bad taste will, how- 
ever, sometimes forget, m its fondness for ornaments, 
the original and obvious intentions of buildings, by 
affected imitations of something incongruous, or 
by the paltry attempts at disguising particular 
t)DJects, which, in fact, only render them more 
conspicuous, making die msgust counterbalance 
^the convenience. Hence arise steeples upon stables, 
•and Gothic battlements upon summer-houses, with 
Rialtos thrown across puddles which a lively frog 
vould hop over. 

There is also another very important point that 
ought to be sedulously attended to in the erection 
of buildings, whether in town or country, and in 
the examination of premises which it may be in- 
^nded to rent— the saving of Bves in case of fire. 
* A correspondent of a weekly journal recently ob- 
■served, with reference to the many fatal acciaents 
which have lately happened, that the present mode 
of building adopted oy gentlemen in their country 
Teadences, is the best that could possibly be in- 
vented to ^ve success to a fire : story raised over 
story, timber piled upon timber, and the kitchen 
-underneath, bonfire fashion. He animadverts on 
the absurdity of having the nursery at the top of 
;the house, while the parents themselves sleep one 
or two stories underneath. " What is the conse- 
quence,^ he continues, " in case of fire in the night ? 
Why this — ^the children in the nursery have no chance 
of escapie, the parents have very little, and that 
iittle is of course lost by their anxiously rushing 
up stairs for their children. Now, it appears to me, 
the sensible way to erect a house is, to make it only 
one story high, and let the children sleep on th^ 
jground-floor, and the parents in an adjoining room ; 
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let the kitchen be detached irom the house, so that 
they may sleep i^ safety ; and tlius have a pios- 
pect of raising np a family with straight le^ ai;id 
bodies, for more than h;alf the clulmren we see 
crooked and deformed baye been made so by acci* 
dents on staircases.^ 

This, however, is, generally speaking, impracr 
ticable from want . of space, and w;ould be a^ 
unnecessary increase of expense, when the sim{)le 
plan of dividing a house by party-walls in it^ 
centre, with double staircases, where there is room, 
and a clear communication between each, might b<^ 
found equally ejScacious, at least in all ordjinary 
cases. 6ut this part of the subject shall be noticed 
more fully undec.the head oi Domestic Accidents: 
at present let us proceed to the great point of eco- 
nomy, which depends upon the judicious s^ection 
of style in regard to the conveniences it may afifprd^ 
ivithout ^y palpable necessity for an absolute de*^ 
partui'e fr^TlTthe makiDg a holi^ habitable : 
for many a ipansion may be strikii^ to the view^ 
whilst to the rei^dent it is a constant and never- 
failing source of expense and distress. 

If we really wish to imitate the anx^ents, we 
ought to adopt not only their pl^ssic style, but 
^so their shre^^rdness and coi^o^ ^^^y and i)ot 
forget, that :what we often introduce solely as orqa- 
mental, was with the Greeks and Romans a useful 
thing ornamented. ' 

Fojticos and piazzas are useful for shade ^d air 
in the warm climates of Greece or Italy; but are 
little wanted in front of a mansion where half the 
year is passed by the fire-side. In palaces, ind^d^ 
even in this cold climate, they may be allowable ; 
or ^here ornament is really and appropriately the 
first consideration : but in houses designed chieny for 
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domestic piirposesy they are worse than useless. How 
often does this rage for architectural ornament strike 
At the root of that income which would otherwise 
have be^ expended under its shelter ? How many 
have been involuntarily led into frivolous, yet de- 
vouring expenditure, solely by taking a house un- 
fit for tnem, doubling their taxes and their neces- 
fiity for servants, whilst their inconveniences and 
e^pences increase in a mutual ratio. 

It ou^t to be remembered, whilst we endeavour 
to keep the love of ornament within the limits of 
economy, that it is not quite impossible to coni-* 
hine the advantages of an English arrangement 
with all the beau^ and grace of a Pallaman or 
Vitruvian plan* Pure Grecian architecture, even 
as exhibited in its native soil, transcendently chaste 
mA beautiful as it may be, is yet somewhat liable to 
the imputation of a monotonous correctness ; con- 
flequently deviations from it, where their use is 
aj^parent, may produce beauty instead of incon- 
gruous deformity. But these deviations must be 
fiolely useful and not ornamental ; for though in 
Greece and Italy it is only necessary to keep off 
the direct rays of the sun, or the tempestuous 
shower, whilst the mirrounding air is rather grate-* 
iul than otherwise, whence came the high raised 
ipof, the open portico, and the lengthened colon- 
nade, yet was there no absolute incongruity on 
the introduction of that mode into colder coun» 
tries, in attending to the necessity of filling up 
the interstices with solid work, so that the side 
walls actually support the roofs, rendering pillars, 
pilasters, and columns totally unnecessary for 
any purpose but that of ornament. But in pre- 
jBerving unnecessary ornament, it must be con- 
^ered, that real bneautj in architecture, from the 
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palace to the cottage, will always be most judi* 
clously and most cheaply produced by discarding 
all that is superfluous, and bestowing decoration on 
that only which is really useful. „^ 

But ii Classic Architecture has been misunder- 
stood in its character and application, thereby 
causing much unnecessary .expense, the Gothic has 
been, and is likely to.be mUch more so. Perhaps 
the diortest mode of keeping it within rational 
:b6>unds, by lessening the nuim)er of its imitators, 
would be to render it at once unfashionable by in- 
vestigating the origin of the term. Yet it is a terM 
which minds of taste and feeling will admire, and 
consider as possessing a secret charm : we wish not 
then to shock their feelings, though puny imitators 
may thence shrink from it, when we record that 
the term *^ Gothic,'' though sanctioned by habit, 
and though having now acquired a value from the 
idea being combined with ail those sentiments which 
arise in the breast on coiitemplating the castles of 
our ancestors, and the religious piles where devor 
tion and superstition went hand in hand, and 
\vliere a wtan imagination may even suppose it 
sees the spirit of departed times glide solemnly 
through the gloomy aisles, was originally nothing 
.more than a word of contempt, applied by the 
Italians on the revival of classic architecture, to 
express what we do by the term " barbarous i^ 
the one being metaphorically drawn from the 
Goths of ancient Europe, the other from the savage 
. inhabitants of the.nortnern districts of Afrifca. 

Whilst endeavouring then to save money that 
might have been uselessly expended upon Gothic 
brewhouses and Saracenic pigsties, we may also 
encourage the beautif3dng the face of the country, 
in general, by investigating the most judiciou^ 
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€UlopiJon of situation, and the most economic modes 
of procedure, if taste, or fashion shall propel to 
the erection of a Gothic mansion, or to the remor 
delling of one already built, on the sheer principles 
of economy in pounds, shillings and pence; iijas* 
much as money injudiciously laid out m an impror 
per place, and needlessly expended in misapplied 
ornament, is money thro^vn away, or worse : , since 
what is only lost may be forgotten, but the same sum 
raised into a monument of folly, is certain to expose 
the individual to thederisionevenof hismostignorant 
neighbours in addition to his own vexation. Well 
has it been observed by a modern writer, that the 
Gothic shows ho'w the rules of classic architecture 
may be violated or forgotten, whilst in itself it has 
a character of originality, which, in its general and 
complete effects, surprises until we become en- 
chanted with its influence. This, at once, points 
'out that situations in which the Grecian style would 
be appropriate, are by no means fitted for the 
Gothic : nor must we combine the one with the 
other in the same building, since the regularity of 
Grecian architecture womd be incongruous with 
the wild subhmity of Gothic vastness. 

The Gothic often receives the most absurd 
misapplication from our forgetting that nothing, 
ought to be Gothic but wnat existed, or had 
a counterpart in feudal times. For instance, 
we may nave a Gothic library, but a GFOthic 
hothouse would be an anachronism. Gothic walls 
with modem casements are also absurd, indepen- 
dent of their admitting too much light into the 
interior ; but when the casements are pointed, and 
filled with lozenged glass, particularly if- of a 
green tinge, then -the sombre tints modify the ge-, , 
neral light, and blend the ornaments of the interior, 
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if due keeping be preserved, into a mass of exqui* 
site richness. But the grand features of the Gouuc 
are vastness, irregularity and sublimity, especially 
in the castellar mode, which ought not to be blend- 
ed with the cathedral, or ecclesiastical order. 
The grand features of Gothic sublimity are the 
height and extent of the edifice, and the vast mas- 
ses of waQ, unbroken either by cornice or window 
frame, or else so broken by buttresses and turrets, 
as to ^ve those masses an appearance of much 
greater extent than they really possess. Where win- 
dows do occur in the castellar Gothic, they are 
always distant from the ground, always distant from 
each other, and always irregular in their disposi- 
tion ; but, with this impression on the mind, who 
can forbear laughing at those things called Gothic- 
villas, and Gothic summer-houses, surrounded by 
the trim nicety of civic, or suburban gardens aiid 
flower-plats, which line the roads in ^' directions 
within the limits of the short stages round the 
metropolis ! 

But having thus pointed out how to save money, 
by avoiding absolute expenditure upon the absurd 
and the incongruous, it may be expected that we 
shall also point out how money is to be saved where 
it may be fairly expended : and we must confess, 
that, if science can really contribute to the happiness 
of mankind, it can never be better apphed tnan in 
this department, since our real commrts are pro- 
verbially and very properly sought for at our own 
firesides : and we nave, therefore, every induce- 
ment to direct all the means of philosophy to the 
increase of domestic happiness. 

But it is much to be regretted that our habitat 
tions in general, from the Ipwly cottage to the 
superb palace, have hitherto been constructed with- 
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tmtany imparent regard to those principles that 
may afford the greatest comfort to the occupants; for 
whilst in the exterior the architect seldom aims at 
^ore than the perfection of just proportion in out- 
line, the disposition of the inten<»r is entrusted to 
mists who, in furniture and decorations, seem 
, only anxious about the taste and fashion of their 
labours, rendering their proceedings to be rather in 
the style of incumbrances than oi convenience or 
utility: inasmuch as that, which was at first solely 
tolerated because it was fa^onable, retains all its 
impeifections when that charm is gone, and the 
unfortunate possessor must either put up with want 
of comfort and want of fashion, or else incur a 
new expense in procuring that whose day of glory 
will in like manner fade away, prompting to new 
expense, or subjecting to renewed inconYemence. 

We wish not, however, to stop the hand of lux^. 
ury even in this. Where a superabundance of 
wealth prompts to an expenditure that gives sup- 
port to industry, we hail it as a blessing to a com- 
munity so populous as our own — as a saving, a 
material saving in fact to the public at large, since 
sums thus expended, if withdrawn from circidation, 
would consign thousands of families, especially in 
the metropoHs, to idleness, beggary, and the poor's 
rates. Consequendy this individual expense be- 
comes a g^ieral saving, and leaves us no cause of 
r^;pet for the sums expended, but only for the 
absolutely improper ana immoral use to which they 
may sometimes be ajmhed. 

The first object to oe considered, either in build- 
it^ or renting a habitation, must be its site. It 
must be remembered, that however well cleared 
and cultivated a country may be, yet the current 
of air passing over a large, tract of land, is never 
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SO pure, or at least so healthy^ as that which passeis 
over the ocean. 

Altitude, so long considered as securing the 
purest air, is now proved by chemical experience, 
to be of no importance m itself; the quantity 
of oxygen and azote being pretty equal in tlie 
centre of the largest towns, and even at a mile 
above their surface. With respect to moisture or 
dryness, indeed, altitude is an object of import* 
ance; as even in the dryest soils, thou^ the valley 
is warmer than the hills, yet there the tranmtions 
from heat to cold are greater, and there will always 
be the greatest portion of moisture in the air, unless 
there be a thorough vent in the quarter of the most 
customary winds. GenUe rising grounds, not the 
highest, are then the best situations upon the whole ; 
for in moist vallies we inhale more hydrogen with 
the atmospheric air, and if elevated above all, the 
house is exposed to every blast, and must be colder 
than is always agreeable : though even there^ great 
melioration may be expected from planting for 
shelter, and from active cultivation in the immediate 
vicinity, which always has a more extensive eiFect 
than would readily be imagined. 

If the neighbourhood of the metropoUs be the . 
field of the builder^s wishes, it will be proper not 
only to consider, what the place is, but what it may 
become. If a mklf retires a short distance from 
town for fresh air.^d cheerful meditations, he wiU^ 
not choose the immediate vicmity of a burying- 
ground; but how often does it happen that, ^- 
though the man does not go to the burying-^ound, 
the burying-ground comes to him; and that the 
plfeasing cheerfulness of his reitirement is thus 
broken in upon by an unwelcome visitant — but this, 
is a grave subject : we quit it therefore for other> 
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grievances, such as theiiye-vatSjglue-franies, found- 
eries, tan-yards, patriotic tea-manufactories, che- 
mical laboratories, and other nuisances, which ofteii 
tend to the manifest deterioration of those places 
towards which we are looking for an increase of our 
domestic comforts. 

As every one who retires into the country, though 
but for a few months in th^ yfear, may wish to hold 
some land in useful occupation, he will naturally 
be solicitous to know the quality of the soil, before 
he either purchases, builds, or rents. To ascertain 
the exact quality of land, requires, indeed, con- 
siderable practice and experience: but a general 
idea may be formed by tne simple experiment of 
turning up a turf, pouring some soft water on it, 
and kneading it with the fingers, when a kind of 
adhesiveness will be perceived m proportion to its 
fertility. It will be proper also to ascertain the 
depth of good soil, by dig^ging small trenches in 
different places, when this simple rule will suffice 
for general judgment. If the soil dug from any 
trench, does not refill it, then the land is bad : if 
it fills up the space exactly, then the land is mid- 
dling. But if the trench shall be not only filled, but 
heaped, then the soil may be considered as rich and 
excellent. It must be added, however, that this 
rule is not strictly applicable to stiff clay or marl. 
. On such a soil, am on a slight, elevation to guard 
against dampness, a man may fix without danger 
of inconvenience ; provided he pays some attention 
to a proper supply of water, so that it shall neither- 
be too much nor too little, and at all times under 
his own control. 

Of all adventitious circumstances, indeed, per-* 
haps thft-first is water, not only in regard to (quan- 
tity, but to its chemiqal qualities. In building a 
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house, tha^fore, in a new situaticm, it may be well 
.first to chuse the spot, apd thai to dig for a well; by 
which means the expense may .often be saved of 
tr3ring the foundation for that purpose merely. 

To impress the importance of tiiis consideraticm 
upon our readers, we may throw, out a few chemical 
reasons for the necessity of examination, as well as 
a few of the simplest chemical tests for ascertaining 
the question, on which depends so much of the 
health and comfort of our nousehold, and of do- 
mestic ccHivenience and domestic economy. Per- 
sons unacquainted with the chemical powers of 
water, as a solvent, may suppose that the effects 
produced by foreign matters, with which it may be 
unpregnated, cannot be of any great importtoce. 
But a moments reflection on what they leel after 
drinking hard water, or on the difliculty they 
experience even in washing their hands with it, 
will serve to convince the most incredulous that 
even a pint of water may contain that which is 
injurious to the human system. These hard waters 
always contain saline and earthy substances, and 
are mvariably hurtful in diseases of the kidney ; 
besides their being inappHcable to cdinaiy 
purposes m many mstances, and particulany so, 
where the be^-cellar is to be stocked with home^ 
brewed. Even at the tea-table they fail to extract 
the high flavour of the fragrant Chinese leaf ; and in 
the wash-hpuse they requure the additicmal expence 
of vegetable alkalies to counteract their dtigidity, 
and to neutralize th^ salts for the convenience of 
ablution. , 

For the kitchen, soft water is indeed invalu- 
able, whilst hard water only spoils the produce of 
the garden. Spring-water in some counties is 
much harder thaji m others, dependent upon the 
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soil from whence it flows. How easily water may 
be rendered hard by the soil through which it per- 
colate, may be drawn from the chemical fact that 
distilled rain-water can be made as hard as the 
hardest spring-water, by the addition only of one 
two-thousandm part of its quantity. 

To judge of water it may be observed thj^t it is 
purest when flowing over granite or gravel, or those 
rocky soils which geologists call primitive. When 
first taken up, good water will be transparent ; and 
the examiner is not to be content with looking 
through a drinking glass filled with the element, 
but ought to have the deepest ale-glass into which 
he may look downwards, when the slightest tinge 
from extraneous substances will infallibly appear. 
Rain-water requires only mechanical care m its 
collection ; and river water, except in some few in- 
stances, will be always found sufficiently soft for 
any domestic purpose. In general it may oe added, 
though chemical processes on water never fail of 
success, that the cheapest, and perhaps the readiest 
method of softening nard water, or of purifying 
river-water, is to boil it, and then leave it to at- 
mospherical exposure ; especially when the hard- 
ness arises from the solution of sub-carbonate of 
lime : but not so with sulphate of lime. 

To ascertain this, there is an easy, yet per- 
fectly chemical experiment. Dissolve some soap 
in strong spirits of wine, and pour a few drops into 
a wine-^ass full of distilled water, for the test of 
which, a few drop* are to be poured into a glass-full 
of the water to be tried. If the water be not quite 
pure, a turbidness will instantly shew itself, and 
the surface of the water, if left undisturbed, will 
soon be covered with a portion of flocculent matter, 
manifesting the absolute degree of impurity, pro- 
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(deeding from the solution of earthy salts. Take 
another glass of water and pour into it half a tea- 
sboonful of a solution of oxalate of ammonia; 
then, if the water is unboiled, and a precipitate 
takes place, the impregnation is with carbonate of 
lime ; and if it has been boiled and a precipitate 
ensues, then it may be considered that the sulphate 
of lime is present, and that the water wiU never be 
generaUy convenient for domestic purposes, without 
the troulble and expense of chemical purifications, 
which will render it useless also for culinary appli- 
cation. The absolute hardness of water may also 
be often ascertained by cattle or pigeons refusing 
to drink it. 

Situation and the supply of water being thus as- 
certained, a judicious selection of which, in regard 
not only to country, but also to town residences, 
will be found in the course of a life-time to ensure 
a great saving in health, in family anxiety, and in 
medical expenses ; we may now examine the eco- 
nomy of tnp materials with which we mean to 
build, and even of the house which we may mean 
to rent, especially if on a repairing lease ; a httle 
attention to which will often save both money and 
patience. To investigate the nature of such mate- 
rials to the best effect, we must do it not only with 
reference to the convenience of procuring them, 
but also as to the chemical qualities of those which 
p^^esent themselves in reference to the action of the 
atmosphere upon them, not forgetting their fitness 
for architectural beauty. 

Upon a general principle then we may lay it 
down as a maxim, that the outside walls should be 
formed of the worst conductors of heat ; besides 
which their thickness must depend upon the dura- 
bUity of the material and its power of supporting* 
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the incumbent weight. Grenerally speaking, the 
materials should not be susceptible of the action of 
air' or moisture; and, above all, they ought to be 
incombustible. 

Well burnt bricks, made of good components, are 
the best materials in this country; not only for their 
durability, as manifested in the remains of Roman 
tuxshitecture, but for other advantages of consider- 
atble importance. They are worse conductors of heat 
than stone, and therefere brick houses are warmest. 
Mortar adheres more strongly to them than to 
stone. They absorb moisture readily, when it is 
applied to their surface, and therefore seldom pre- 
sent the appearance of damp walls, as in stone 
buildings, except where the mortar Has been inju- 
dicious^ mixed with sear-sand. We speak not, 
however, of the modem London bricks. They 
are of most perishable materials, like many others 
which may be seen to decay rapidly when exposed 
to the air, covered with a white eflSorescence which 
chemistry shews to be a sulphat of ma^esia, ari^ 
ing from some species of clay abounding in their 
composition, and very siMceptible of atmospheric 
influence. 

Some persons consider stone as the only or* 
namental material, and where first expense is no 
object, there will certainly be an ultimate saving 
by its use ; but then whenever it is employed, it 
ought to be well ascertained to be capable or resist* 
ing both air and water. It is true, indeed, that 
litone in England is not so permeable to water as 
in other countries. In Bermuda, for instance, 
where the stone is a species of filter, a new house 
bears no proportionate value to an old one of the 
•same size, whose walls have been saturated with 
repeated white washings for a number of years, so 
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as to have acquired an artificial impermeability^ 
With us, however, several species of stone, exposed 
to the air, are rapidly destructible, sometimes 
crumblingto powder, altnough extremely hard when 
first dug from the quarry. In this class are all 
those stones which abound with clay, or alumine, 
which has so great an affinity for water as to ab- 
sOTb mmsture from the air to the extent of destroy? 
ing its own aggregation. Other species again lose 
their aggregation by an opposite cause ; such a» 
marbles of particular kinds, also crystallized par- 
bonates of lune, or stones composed of an acid and 
earth combined with water, called the water of 
crystallization. Chalk only differs from marble in 
having lost that water, advancing thereby more 
rapidly to decay : whidi is also the case with seve- 
ral q>ecies of hme-stone after aerial exposure, par- 
ticularly when the air is frequently saturated with 
water in the presence of carbonic acid. - Such are 
the Derbyshire caverns, which yield petrifactions 
and stalactite. Gypsum also, though durable when 
dry, is so easily soluble in a quantity of water, that 
€yen if it were plentiful, it would be imprudent to 
use it But the granite, the basalt, or whin-stone, 
and all stones consisting prindpally pf silex or flint 
like the mill-stone grit, may oe used with every 
prospect of permanence. In others countries, in^ 
aeea, with a drier atmosphere, many of these re- 
jected species will last for ages, though so destrue^ 
tible with us, as may be seen here m our edifices 
built with Portland stone ; but even the worst of 
these may now be rendered vus^e durable by the 
application of casing with the new invented ce- 
ments^ 

Mr* Randolph, of Richmond, in the United 
JStates, has recently announced the discovery of a 
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cement which resists the action of wfiter .and fire$ 
and which contracts additional hardness with time* 

The compositicm consists of two fossils of a im* 
neral or volcanic substance. Two bricks jdiied 
together by this cement, were laid in water on the 
1st of June, 1817 ; they were taken out in August 
1818, and then fonned a solid compact cqass; the 
cement having grown as hard as the bricks. Ano^ 
th^ experiment was afterwards made by aTO>lyin£ 
the cement to the surface of a piece of orick-wor^ 
exposed to the air, and the result proved equaliy 
cr^table to the valuer of the invention. 

It must not be forgotten, that several very eco- 
nomical inventions have recently been recorded at 
the Patent Office, and in the philos(H)hicid journals 
of the day, by means of which all the beauty of 
stone may De imparted to a brick building. 

That valuable property which the Roman oe* 
nient is known to possess, of becoming in a shcHt 
time as hard as stone; pconts out its peculiar eligi-* 
bility for the employment of it in buildings; aad 
by combining it with other durable materials, iii 
the form of bricks, and laying them iq the cement 
instead of common mortar, a building may be ren- 
dered literally a stone edi^Gce; for the cement 
(when deprived of its water with which it i^ minced 
to render it plastic, which is the case after a short 
exposure to the atmosphere) does actually become 
j5to^e. By their beii^g produ^ced without artificial heat 
they retain the exact form of the moulds in which 
they are made, so that accuracy is preserved in 
laymg them without much trouble, and much lesa 
cement or mort^ is required than with any other 
kind of bricks. Pointing is not necessary either 
for use or beauty ; and as water cannot penetrate 
them, they are an eff^tual preventive of dwip 
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Walls. When laid in putty, or fine nwHtar, of which 
but little is required, they make excellent work, 
the joints being hardly perceptible. The expense 
of a ^nt of these bricks wm not be more than 
one of fine malm stocks when pointed ; as, in con- 
sequence of their uniformity in size and shape, they 
win be laid in much less time than any other kind of 
bricks. Closers and arches are furnished at prices 
proportioned to the rest, so that no loss is occasioned 
by waste in cutting, which in other bricks is con- 
isdderable. 

Another plan has been proposed for forming 
blocks with bricks and cement, in the form of ashlar 
etone, and with all the appearance of that material; 

This invention consists m uniting bricks together 
with Roman cement, or with any other mortar or 
cement t^at will set sufiiciently hard, in the form 
of ashlar stones, which the patentee calls ashlar 
blocks. These blocks he coats, or stuccoes, on the 
external surface, with Roman cement, or any other 
CGDoent proper for that purpose, in a mould or case 
so as to imitate any kind of stone ashlar, and af- 
terwards builds in walls in the same manner as 
stone ashlar is built. These ashlar blocks form the 
outward surface or surfaces of the walls ; the in- 
side may be built in common brick-work. The 
patentee recommends that the blocks be formed 
•with a tail for bonding them with common brick- 
work ; but their size and form may be varied to 
suit the nature of the edifice, or the fancy of the 
builder. By this method of building, when pro^ 
perly executed, the walls will be free from those 
uniaghtly cracks so common in stuccoed buildings; 
and less pervious to moisture ; they will look more 
like stone-work, and the building may be finished 
3S the walls are carried up. 
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Another very -ingenious invention has been 
brought forward, fcH* fronting houses with a thin 
caseing of real stone, at a rate not much more ex- 
pensive than the imitatiye substitute. 

The plan is first to prepare thin pieces, plates,, or 
slabs of stone, of sizes to fit the sides and ends of 
the bricks, blocks, masses or lumps, intended to be 
used in the fronts of buildii^s. These pieces, 
plates, or slabs, being previou^y cleaned and wet* 
ted, are then place^ m moulds ; and Parker'^s ce- 
ment, or what is more commonly known by the 
name of Roman cement, or any other proper ce^ 
ment, in a fit state of moisture, is laid upon them, 
and is to remain till the cement be sufficiently in- 
durated and united to the stone; or the cement 
may first be put into the mpulds, and the pieces, 
plates, or slabs of stone laid upon it, and remain till 
the cement be sufficiently indurated and united to 
the stone. They are then to be takai out of the 
moulds, and piled up, or placed in a proper situa^ 
tion for drying; the longer they are exposed to 
the atmosphere the harder they will become ; and 
in a few aays, they will be h£u*d enough for use, 
without the application of artificial heat The 
pieces, plates, or slabs of stone, need not be. 
more than half an inch thick, but may be thicker 
or thinner according to the discretion of those 
interested in the work. The quality of the stone 
is best if somewhat bibulous or porous; and for 
this reason the patentee prefers Bath sione„ but 
Portland or even marble may be applied if the 
cement be such as will cohere to the stone or mar- 
ble. It is not necessary to use Parkcr^s or any 
other cement without the admixture of any other 
materials; on the contrary, it will' be advantageous 
in many cases to mix with it clean rough sand, 
small gravel, or even round pebbles. 
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We may also mention that a patent has been 
very recently obtained for certain improvements in 
the lacing of exterior and interior walls of Gothic oi* 
other structure, built of brick or other material, 
with strong milled or sawn slates, bound and se- 
cured by mouldings, grooves, and tyes of cast iron, 
in such a manner as to have the app^airance when 
sanded, of finely wrought stone-work in orna- 
mental pannels or otherwise; with. ceilings of cor- 
respondent tracelTj fohn, and character, of the 
same materials, which may be supported by pointed 
arches, rising from ^ngle or clustered columns of 
cast iron. 

This patentee likewise recommends plans for 
capping buttresses of Gothic architecture with high- 
ly enricned pinnacles of cast-iron only, which being 
connected by metal with the spouts also of metal, 
and canried down to the ground, form conductors 
fbr the protection of lofty -Duildings from the effect 
of hghtning ; also for a' spiral stair, of cast- 
iibn, of a light and ^mple construction, which 
may be cajrieS up, or inserted within the comer of 
a buttressed tower wall, or in the cyhnder of a 
small turret ; by which mode of facing, adorning, 
imd constructing, churches, or other buiMings of 

Sure Gothic design, may be erected of brick, and 
nidled with li^t ornamental carved work, of 
apprbpriate taste and elegance, at less expense* 
than if wrought in stone, and in materials that 
will endure. 

In fbnhifig the walls, due attention must be paid 
to the windows, so as to afford' sufficient light and 
ailt-^t^o things essentially necessary for the 
h^aMi and eye-sight ; and though, to lessen the 
irtndow-tax, may be a very proper part of domestic 
ecoiidnky, still it ought not to be forgotten that al- 
though the deterioration of the general atmosphere 
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by the breathing of all livuig creatures is not of a 
momenf s consideradan, yet the effect of human 
respiration on those atmospheres^which we inhale in 
our habitations, and particularly in crowded apart- 
ments, is not to be overlooked* The vitiated 
condition of the air, in this way, being at least 
one of the causes of that pallor observable on the 
cheeks of people subjected to its influence. 

TMs, however, imall be more particularly no- 
ticed under the head of Ventilation ; and we shall 
ddy remark, at present, that provided the diminu- 
tion of windows is not carried beyond healthful pro- 
priety, it may be rendered particularly conducive 
to the beauty of Gothic buildings where irreffular 
cas^iients in vast masses oi wall form a promment 
feature. 

Our ancestors were prrrfiise of Timber in the 
erection of their houses, whilst we now fitld it the 
most expensive article in regard to price^ to say 
nothing of the enormous loss occadi<»ied by the 
purchase of timber badly seasoned, rendering 
sumptuous palaces and more lowly residences aiSke 
uninhabitable from the dry rot. 

To save in timber, we must therefi^e say, that 
the best will be found the cheapest; itnd, as an 
assistant in that economy, we nlay record a pre- 
paration extracted from a foreign publication, where 
It is said to be more advantageous than soaking the 
wood in a solution of salt Take three parts of 
dakedlime, two of wood-ashes, and one of finie 
sand : sift the whole ; add as much lins^d oil as is 
necessary to reduce the compoiddon when well 
mixed to such a coui^stence that it may be ap()lied 
with a brush. The wood requires only two coats ; 
the first may be thin, but the second a^ thick asf the^ 
bnudi can lay it on. Tlu6 coatiiig} when wc^ pre^ 
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faxedy is tepres^ited-as impermeable to water/ and 
to temst the influenee of the weather and the acdoti 
of the sun, whi«h haxd^ and' render it more 
duiabk. 

Under the head of Ventilation we shall notice 
the various modes of euring smoky chimnies in ha-« 
bitations already built ; but it will be appropriate 
here to record some of the cheapest methods of 
guarding against such inconvenience whilst a house 
IS in the progress of erection or repair. The com- 
XDoa causes of smoky chimnies are either that the 
wind is too much let in above at the mouth of the 
shaft, or else that the smoke is stiffed below ; alscr < 
they may proceed from th^e being too htde room 
in Uie vent, particularly where several open into 
the same funnel. The situation of the house may 
also affect them,' especially if backed by higher 
ground or higher buildings. 

Several artificial modes of regulating these aper- 
tures, according to circumstances, have recently 
been proposed and patented : one of these plans, as 
descnbea, consists of two sides, or parts, to form 
the back coverings of a fire-place, fi^ed on the top- 
of the hobs of the grate or stove, at the back pa^ 
of^the same, extending from about the hack or the 
stove or grate each way, till they reach the chim- 
ney jambs. " The covmgs are comiected at bottom 
and top, behind the back of the grate or stove, with 
either a fixed ca" a moveable bar, in order to admit 
the sweeper to pass fredy into the chinmey, or for 
any other purpose. Inthe covings, about straight 
with the under side of the top fixed or moveable 
bm*, 18 a. jre^ster, blower, or door, to serve as a' 
venUlatosr, * if required ; aod on the covings are 
placed flutes, astri^als or beads, or both, tore-* 
ceive the second part, consisting of a raster. 
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Uower, door, or shutter, on both rides, shuttmg 
when doeed, against the top and bottom fixed or 
moveable bar. On the top of the covings, and to 
the top bar, hang one or more register or blower, 
extending from wing to wing of the chimneVy 
against the breast of the chimney, and from the 
breast of the chimney, to be raised or elevated by 
degrees, as may be required by a screw or other ; 
wise. 

^^ The register thus hung, will, when shut up, 
square with the front of the iambs ; and intersect- 
ing with, or meeting, or folding against the back 
covings, form a right angle, and a square hob, and 
will, when moved forward towards the fire, or 
centre of the fireplace, into the grooves, or against 
the astragals, and in and on the back covings, con- 
tract the opening of the fire-place, and constitute 
a variety of bevel hobs. The front register being 
brought forward from its bevel situation nearly 
flush with the stone or other jambs and mantle, to 
which it may be attached, will close or shut up, and 
thereby constitute a register, blower, or fire screen 
in the frt>nt of the fire-place, from which it may 
be affixed or hung to, in front and on each ric(e 
also.'' 

Another mode has been proposed for the cure 
of chimni^ already built ; but it is so cheap, and 
so earily put up whilst building, that we insert it 
here j as a proper safeguard to be adopted either then, 
or when repiuring. The apparatus is strong and 
rimple, all of cast iron, and ma)^ be used witn any 
grate. It consists of a long upright back, as high 
as the mantle-piece, with open perpendicular nbs 
behind the fire-place, the height of the grate. 
This back divides the vent into two branches, which 
are opened or shut at pleasure, by means of n 

c 
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diaper in the thlnat of the chimney^ The dfttape^ 
in inclosed in an iron dsMe^ or bo!£, oi sn oblotig 
Equate fonn, and is half the breadth of the boXy 
having eiids the ^hole height of it, so as tb c<m^ 
iinue the contraction to the top of the box, which- 
^er branch of the vent may be open. Tlie box i» 
supported by arms from the back of the grate, stfiA 
the damper is worked by a handle, which hdJ^ ar 
knee to it, to let it come out under the breast of 
the chimney, with a brass nob on the end of it, 
and has a neat appearance. The sides of the chiln-' 
ney are finished in the usual manner, with Cast 
iron, brass, or steel plates; and the comers are 
ii^atly built up, so as to leave no access to the fflr, 
utiless through the branch of the vent The back 
of the chimney, opposite to the fire, is lined with 
fir^-brick, or fire-tile, to I'esist and throw back the 
heat ; and there is a shding shutter at the bottoni 
of the branch of the vent behind the grate, which 
Inay be drawn out whai the grate is ckaneid, 
to allbt*^ ally ashes which may have got intd it 
through the open ribs to fall down, am be taken 
away. 

In the aHicle of Roofing much itiav be saved, it 
is true, by diminishing the extent of the grouiid* 
|)lot, and raising the house one or' fWo stories 
higher ; but the amotmt even of that saving w3l 
scarcely counterbalance the increased inconvenience, 
16 say nothing of the greater danger to human life 
froih flte and other accidents. Where groimd ih&tk 
is hot an object, the mere saving in roofing, tbt 
it will be nothing more, is scarcely irorth attendiHL^ 
lo, especially as due attention to the niateria&i 
uftfed 'will serve to guard against frequent repairs^ 
Thef diilference of price between tiles and slates^ will 
tiltinidtlely be far from economy, whe*i we coji»de^ 
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die more fShsquent repairs required in tiles ; but then 
Ae slates mustbe judiciously selected, otherwise they 
wore a source ol ruin to tne strongest roof frames. 
When slates are only sd far porous as to admit of 
moisture, without absolute percolation, a bfed is 
formed for vegetation ; and moss and lichens, with* 
other parasitical plants, soon nidke their appear- 
ance. Ill summer this may not be considered as 
an inconvenience, but, in some instances, as a pic- 
tm^sque ornament; in winter, however, the case 
will be different, for where moisture has been ab- 
sorbed, a sudden frost will infallibly split the slateis 
into shivers Again, when slates are so porous as 
to allow the rain to percolate, even a child must 
know that the wood-work must become rotten, and 
the entire roof soon useless. 

On these considerations, a few hints on the choice 
of slates will not be Unacceptable^ The first crite- 
rion may be judged of at a glance ; for all that is 
required is that the slates shall be thin and of a 
sDibDth surface^ such being most impervious to the 
weathei^. If a more accurate test be wanted — lay a 
slate in aii oven until perfectly dry ; weigh it, and 
then immerse in water, where it tiiust lay for some 
time; let it then be taken out, wiped carefully* 
irith a dry cloth, and weighed — ^it will be evident 
then that tliose slates which thus acquire the least 
additional weight, must be the fittest for domestic 
purposes. 

The absolute strength of a slate, in regard to 
brittleness, may be tried various ways: perhaps 
the best and easiest is to balance it on the finger, 
arid strike it with a hammer. If the tone is clear 
and sonorous, the slate may be considered firm and 
elastic ; if dull, then it oUght to be rejected. 
Where slates are very full of pyrites, it may provfe^ 
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^ £ur objecdon to them ; for it often happens that 
the decompositioii of the pyrites, by the atmosphare^ 
leaves holes in the slates, the wet proceeding &om 
which bein^ attributed to other causes, repeated 
repairs are liad recourse to without effect; as the 
damaged slates, being sound in appearance, are 
again imconsciously applied by the workmen. 
Generally speaking the Welsh slates, especiaUy 
those from the Penryn slate quarry, are good; but 
the blueish green slate from the Westmoreland 
quarries is considered better ; with this difference, 
however, that being of a smaller size, there is seme 
slight additional expence in preparing and laying 
them on. 

A plan has lately been proposed, and a patent 
granted, for covering roofs with iron. The mode is 
simple. After the framing of the roof has been con- 
structed of the usual materials, it is covered with 
plates of sheet iron, or other fit metal or material, 
having the borders turned back so as to form hitches 
or laps. These hitches, on the upper parts, or edges^ 
should be made to turn outwards ; and such as are 
on the lower parts, or edges, inwards ; so that the 
inward hitches of die one drop into, and hold in the 
outward hitches of the other. 

Where ornamental or even useful buildings are 
wanted in haste, or for temporary purposes, a 
quick and cheap, as well as durable mode of forming 
a roof may be adopted by dipping sheets of coarse 
paper in boiling tar and naihng them on boards or 
mtns in the same manner as slates. The whole is 
then painted over with a mixture of pitch and pow-. 
dered coal, chalk, or brick-dust. Thi^ forms a tex- 
ture, which completely resists allkinds of weather, for 
a great length of time, without requiring repairs. 
As the roof IS made to rise not more tiUta two inches 
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m B foot) the quantity of timber required is much 
sandier than for any other mode. 

^ In regard to Flooring, the use of plank is so 
<»ngemiQ to oiur habits of comfort and cleanliness, 
that we shall be unwilling to recommend any 
futtempt at economy in that article, except in the 
offices, where floors, not combustible, though laid 
on combustible materials, might often tend to check 
the progress of flame. But whenever taste or con- 
vemence leads to the turning of arches in an under 
story, the floor immediately over it may always be 
Udd with some incombustible material; the best 
and readiest of which is the composition called 
j^ter of Paris, the materials for which are abund- 
ant in England. Large bricks weU biunt, might 
often be adopted with propriety, even if laid upon 
wooden joists ; or the process mentioned for front- 
ing housea might be applied for making paviii^^ 
blocks or slabs,^ in the same manner as the faced 
bricks, by laying the thin pieces, plates, or slabs, 
of stone or marble, at the bottom of the mouldy 
and applying the cement or composition upon 
them. 

In addition to the purposes for which Roman 
cement is commonly employed, it has been found 
in many instances to be higmy serviceable in another 
respect A portion of it mixed with an equal 
quantity of coarse sand and water, and applied to 
walls or floors, forms an effectual barrier against 
rats. 

A cheap flooring material has long been used in 
Italy, which might be applied with great propriety 
to many domestic purposes, especiainr in the erec- 
tion of cottages, or porter's lodges, instead of the 
earthen floors sometimes used. This composition 
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pon^$ts of nothing mope than {in^ play temper^ 
with ox-blood, whicj^, if ^eU }aid on, soou becomes 
|iard, smooth^ apd glis^ning eno^gh to be eye\k or- 
namental, if applied tp walls. It has alsp b^i^ 
proposed to form floorfi of small clean rubble,^ or 
peboles, in the following m^P^cr : To any qi^antity, 
ef repehtly calcinated lime, ^d b^ocl^s blood 
(that of any other fresh killed animal will do equally 
as well,) in the proportion of two part^ blood to ten 
parts lime ; the mass should then pe beaten ^p^ a» 
]&ortar is made, adding water in small qufrntities 
from time to time, till me whole assun^es th^ oonr 
sistency cf thick paste^i when it should be poure4 
upon the rubble. The lime shoul4 be e:;^pq&ed ta 
tne action of the atmospheric air as little as po^ble 
t)efQre it is saturated with the blood ; it may, howr 
ever^ then be kept some time, and whe^ wanted 
for lise it must undergo the operation of bating 
iip and watering. 

A word Q^ly remains to be said on the om^^ 
mental materials required, a great variety of which 
poay be found, the produce of our own counl^. 

The exquisite bea-uty of the Devonshire marh(ej^ 
pf which new varieties are daily discovered, ii^ fast 

Sdning ground on the admiration and taste of lh^ 
isceming and munificent. ^ 

From the Isle of Angle^^ atsp, the most tfeaur 
tiful specimens of serpentine, now known by the 
jiame of Mona marble, may be readily and cheaply 
procured. It is in some respects superior to It£|nan 
xne^ble, being more durable, and less liable to be 
jnjured by scratches. The colour is believed to b^ 
permanent ;. and the poli^ is very fine ; besides, 
which it may be had in slab^ or blocks of any 
^i^eouired dimaxsions. 
The Kilkenny marble may also be adopted^though 
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ftfasbiobregpey ordeepblack, in preferencefor cheap* 
nesB, tiay^ perhaps forbeauty, to many of the Italian 
iDarbles, These are important considerations, when 
We reflect that the chance of warfare may sometimes 
render a fashionable foreign marble unattainable, 
except at a price which bids defiance to all ideas of 
^cofxamV' thmng the force of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, the price of foreign marbles rose to 
^n unpreceda!ited extent ; that of pure statuai^ 
mBfhh being as high as seven pounds per £ubic 
foot, pnd the others in proportion. But such ex« 
trav9gance is absurd, whilst we have the beautiful 
Petworth marble from Sussex; the Purbeck and 
BidJ^biocNQcibe marbles from the West of England ; 
and a very fine species of Scottish marble, equal in 
l^eauty and goodness to the famed Faitelic marbles 
of ^uitiquity^ considered as yielding only to thd 
Parian. This marble comes from the vicinity of 
Perth, and is known by the name of Glen Tilt. 

Any of those marbles may be cheaply imitated 
by means of a mixture of burnt gypsum, or ala- 
baster and qiuck-lime well powdered, and tempered 
with glue or isinglass. 

Thie different imitations oi ibreien woods, which 
have within a few years been introduced with much 
suocess into our houses, will be found to make a 
dbeap and beautiful variety, in the decorations of 
our aoarsj mouldings, ana furniture. The plane- 
tree wood is the best for this purpose, as it is beau- 
tifully veined, and easily polished. The surface 
must be rendered perfectly smooth, and then be 
rubbed with diluted nitrous acid ; after this, take 
one ounce and a half of dragon'^s blood, dissolved 
in a pint of spirits of wine, and one third of that 
quantity of carbonate of soda, all properly mixed 
together and filtered ; lay it on the wood with a soft 
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brush, repeat the operation a few t^nes, and the 
wood will assume the colour and polish of fine 
mahogany, and should the surface occa^onaUy be* 
oome dull, a little cold drawn linseed oil, wul re- 
store it to its brilliancy. Elm and maple for the 
boards of apartments may be easily made to resem- 
ble mahogany, by washing their surfaces with aqua- 
fortis diluted in water, and when dry rubbing them 
with a mixture consisting of one dram of dragon^s 
blood, half a dram of alkanet, and a quarter of a 
dram of aloes, dissolved in foiu- ounces of proof- 
spirit ; the quantity made, must of course, be deter*^ 
mined by tne extent of die surface, which is to be 
covered, taking care only to observe the proportions 
ds here given. 

Having thus prepared the house for habitation, 
the next point of general direction is in regard to > 



CLEANLIKESS. 

When, however, we compare the domestic 
nicety of English mansions with those of other 
coiintries, it may at first sight appear superfluous 
to enter upon a subject ah'eady so well understood ; 
it is not our intention, therefore, to urge advice, but 
merely to offer a few hints which may produce a 
saving both of time and expence in operations of 
such constant recurrence. 

In order to proceed methodically, we shall be^n 
literally, at the foundation, and first notice me 
most important enemy to cleanliness that we have 
to contend with, and which ought, therefore, to be 
sedulously guarded against, even if it did not affect 
the very duration of our residences as well as their 
comfort and cleanliness — ^we allude to the Dry Rot^ 
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cm iviiich we have already slightly touched in our 
t^eiikkrks on buildings. 

' This destructive visitant, in dwellings-houses, ge» 
n^rally grows, or originates in the ceUar. If per* 
sdns tt'Ai^e^wa^iing cdlars will mix as much cop- 
peras with the waSi as may give it a clear yellow 
mie, and repeat this every year, they may prevent 
&e dry-rot, or stop its progress if it has already 
begun. This is so easy and so cheap an expen- 
ment, that, being well assured of its efficacy, we 
trust it may be generally adopted. 

At the same tune we particularly recommend the 
investigation of the principle to our indefaUsable 
chemists ; as the saturation of wood in a wefuc so» 
lutioa o£ copperas, for joists, beams, rafters, and 
floorings, migtit he resorted to with propriety, in 
the erection of new buildings, and secure them from 
a secret, and far more destructive enemy than any 
of those against which we are guaranteed by the 
insurance offices. 

The prevalence of the dry rot in the timber used 
in this country, whether it be from the changeable 
nature of the climate, or from the carelessness of 
builders in exposing it, without proper seasoning or 
preparation, to the mfluence of an uneaual tempera- 
ture on different parts of the same oeam, is the 
greatest possible obstacle to the magnificence of our 
public edifices, or even the durabihty of our pri* 
vate ones. In America, the trees are barked a year 
or. two before they are cut down ; this process is 
supposed to season the wood effectually, and it is 
certain that the American timber is by no means so 
liable to dry-«ot as the timber in our own coimtry^ 
which is not barked until after it is cut down. 

It is calculated on an average, that every ship in 
his Mi^esty^s navy^ and every merchantman trad* 
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m^io the East or We«t ladies, op toy ediep hoi 
climate, is in consequence of ^pairs made iraai 
time to time, by taking out decayed planks and 
replacing them with new, nearly re-huilt in the 
course of fourteen years ; and with reipect to the 
Bavy alone, it is computed that a saving of twenty 
miluons would accrue to the govemi^ent, in thai 
period of time, during a season of warfkre, could 
a remedy for the diseaae which causes the expen-r 
diture dT the sum, he found. In the magnificent 
edifices of our ndbility and gentry, a discoTery of 
the dry-rot has often, a very i^ort time after taeir 
erection, nearly doubled the eakulation of their 
original cost; and whilst the palace of the AUiambra 
in Spain, has proudly stood a thousand years^ 
though chiefiy constructed of timber, our noblest 
flferucture^ are frequently threatened with irretnev*: 
able decaj, in less than half a century from their 
being raised. As, however, we are not in this 
little work, going to enter upon the best method of 
erecting palaces, or building fleets, we will confine 
<Nirselves to a much humbler view of the sub* 
jact of the dry-rat, and consider it as- affecting in 
particular the flooring of kitchens, or sitting rooms 
on the basement story. 

No pece of timber, however sound in its original 
oonstitution, can stand in a difierence of t^nperak 
lure in the same instant ; that is to say, one part 
wet and another dry ; any more than it can, for 
any length of ti^le, support the variations of being 
throughout altematehr wet and dry. 

Now in boarding kitchens, and other rooms on 
the basement story, three sides of the joists, and 
the lower face c^tne flooring, are generally bedded 
in earth, so moist as to amount to absolute wetness ; 
wjulst die' upper sides of the j<Hst8 aiid ijai^ outer 
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surface of the flocHiiig axe perfectl^rdry, and exposed 
to all the heat of a large fire, and a temperature 
proporticxuilly high. The consequence is, that joiste 
ana floorings, however sound when they are kid 
down, genarally beoomerottoiina fewmonths | and 
that there is scarcely a house to be found in which 
a tenant has not, in the course oi ten years, to lay 
down a new floor in his kitchen, and sometimec; 
even to do it twice in that period. It follows then 
that there cannot be too much pains taken in prcv 
pariag the earth on which the floor is to be hud, 
with gravel, chippings of stone, refuse of lime- 
kilns, and other ory substances, which should be 
also well beatai down before the planks are laid \ 
(he pianks themtdves should be steeped in a strong 
solution of vitricd or alum, and when they mt^ 
dried, the side next to the earth should receive a 
coat of tar, or common paint; thus prepared, they 
will resist every species dfdamp so eflectualiy, that 
the perscm who lays down a floor according to these 
directions, in a cellar or kitchen, will have the satis- 
faction to tlmik that in all probability he will not 
be ever called upon to do it again in the same 
house. 

When Walls are so damp as hitherto to have 
been considered incorrigible, we must not despair: 
An ingenious patentee has recently invented a re^ 
medy, wliidi, if it does not remove the absol^t^ 
inconvenience of general ^dampness, will yet produce 
a. considerable saving in regard to paint and stuccd 
where repeated repairs have formerly been found 
neoessaiy. The mode proposed, is to line the walls 
widi sheet lead, ToUea tQ extreme fineness, and 
wcrked into breadths, so as. to be fixed up like 
paper hanging; and thereby to check the passage 
of moisture either to stucco, or to^ conmum pliustei< 
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I£ this be thought too expettnve, a cheap mix- 
ture m^jjr ibe adopted^ oHifflsting of one gallon of 
tar, and a quairter of a pound of commonliitchen- 
stuff^ orotber ofiGed fat, boiled togethca* carefuUy 
f(Nr about twenty minutes, until intimately amaJU 
^[arnated. Whilst hot, add to it a powder connst- 
in^ of one third of finely pounded glass, and two 
thu*ds well dried and sifted slack lime, working up 
the whole imtil of the consignee of common 
plaster, which must be laid upon the walls in dry 
weather, giving two or three coats, according to 
circumstances. When thoroughly dry, it forms a 
basis for stucco, or for the usual coat of plaster to 
receive either paper or distemper painting. 

We can also recommend, as aj» improvement in 
refitting apartments, even where dampness has not 
-manifested itself, a very useful water cement or 
stucco, the method of preparing which, is as fol-» 
lows : take fifty-six pounds of pure coarse sand, 
forty^two pounds of pure fine sand, mix them toge- 
ther, and moisten them thoroughly with Hme water; 
to the wetted sand, add fourteen pounds of pm« 
fresh burnt lime, and while beating them up toge- 
ther, add, in successive portions, fourteen pounds 
of bone-ash ; the quicker and more perfectly these 
materials are beaten together, and tfie sooner they 
are used, the better, as their induration is extremely 
rapd. 

When well dried, this stucco maybe very cheaply 
coloured in distemper by the following preparation. 
Take a quart of skimmed milk, half a pound of 
burnt chalk, or very fine quick-hme, a quarter of 
a pound of painter^s oil, adding a pound of Spa- 
nish white, or finely powdered ochre of any colour 
wi^ed for ; proceeding in their mipcture in the en- 
{Hiing mamier. Dip uxe lime in water, leaving it 
when drawn out to the action of the 
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irfnch will speedily reduce- it to a fine' powder* 
Put the lime into a dean well burnt earthen veisel, 
pour on it a little milk, until it becomes fluid, then 
add alittle oil, stirring the whole up with a wooden 
spoon or spatula ; acm the remainder of the milk 
md chI alternately, concluding with the colouring 
natter previoudy amalgamated with a portion of 
the Bulk. 

If the mixture is intended to be white, the 
purest and most colourless oil must be used ; but 
if red, blue, brown, or yellow are wanted, then 
the common Unseed oil will answer the purpose, 
as it seems to disappear as soon as mixed with the 
milk and lime. In adding the colouring matter 
gieat care must be taken not to pour it into one 
spot, but to spread it over the surface of the hquid, 
and to mix the whole as rapidly as posidble ; others- 
wise it will be rather diflicult to bring the whole 
mixture to an equality of colour. 

Ten minutes will l)e suflicient to mix as much as 
will paint all the inside walls of a moderately sized 
mansion ; but the Quantity here mentioned will 
not iservefor more tnan one coat to about twenty 
four square yards. 

' Where the plaster is previously in good order and 
not partially discoloured, one coat will be found 
sui&cient for halls, staircases, or ceilings ; but when 
used for wainscotting, instead of paints, two coats 
will be necessary, and which may oe laid on almost 
immediately, as it is perfectly set and dry in the 
course of an hour ; b€KX>ming not only more solid, 
but also much handsomer than any other modes 
in common use, requiring less labour, and no Are 
in the preparation. 

When the walls upon which this colouring is to 
be applied are not in a very perfect state, and ap» 
pear to require the assistance of the plasterer, a 
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cheiqa substitute may be found in laying onr a oom^ 
mon kind of wrapping-rpamer, which will receive 
the mixture with great faduty. 

Another point of saving may be found in the 
adoption of the newly invented wadiabl^ papers 
han^pngs; and it must not be forgotten that oid 
furmture paper may be very reaimy cleansed I^ 
the iqpplication of stale breads taking care to rub \ht 
paper do¥m in one direction : a hiuf quartern loaf 
9hould be cut into about four pieces, and the doit 
side of the bread applied. 

An important pomt in domestic cleanliness is to 
guard against the filth produced by chimnies which 
are not often and thoroughly divested of the soot 
which lodges near the nre-place, even when the 
chimney itself is not absolutely foul, especially in 
the country, where the attendance of a chimney-* 
«weeper cannot always be commanded : an ingeni- 
ous gentleman has recently offered a plan for that 
purpose, and has also called the attention of the 
Society for abolishing the practice of sweeping chim^ 
neys by means of dimbing-^boys, to an idea which 
seems capable of being made subservient to that 
benevolent design. He proposes that the top of 
each chimney shall be f omisiied with a pot same' 
what in the shape of a bell, underneath tne centre 
of which shall be fixed a pulley with a chain of 
aufiicient length for both ends to be fsistened when 
not in use to nails or pins in the chimney, out of 
sight, but within reach £rom below. One or both 
01 these ends should be adapted to the reception of 
a brush of an appropriate construction ; and thus 
by thb simple contrivance, masters and mistresses 
might have their chimneys swept aa often as they 
pleased by their own servants, with very little 
additMBal trouble to the latter. 
». Wheare painted wainaeo^ or jothec wood wer^ 
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leqiiives cleaaffing, fuller'^s earth will be foufid cheap 
and useful ; and, on wood not painted, it forms aa 
excellent suhstitute for soap. Where extreme 
nicety is required, use a mis^ture of one pound of soft 
soap, two ounces of pearlash, one pint of sand^ and 
(Xie pint of .table-beer. Sinuner these subsitances 
in a pipkin over a slow fire, and let them be w^ 
mixed. The mode of appUcation is to put a small 
quantity in flannel, rubbed on the wainscot ; wash 
it off with warm water, and dry thoroughly with a 
linen cloth. 

. Oil cloths are a great improvement in nuK 
dem furnishing ; but they are so expensive that 
they demand considerable care to preserve them 
in their beauty and freshness. They ought nevev 
to be wettedi, if it can possibly be avoided •'— 
but merely to be rubbed with a flannel, and 
pohshed with a brush of moderate hardness, exactly 
nke a mahogany table ; and by this simple means, 
the fading of tne colours, ana the rotting of the 
canvas, which are inevitably attendant upon the oil- 
clothes bdn^ left in a state of moisture or dampr 
ness, are entirely avoided. 

Fuller^s earth may also be applied with great 
sueoeas to the cleansing of Carpets, even the finest 
Turkey or Brussels, according to the following 
mode. Beat the carpet well, then stretch it out and 
cleanse, it with a pretty hard brush, dipped in soft 
water, in which bran Ims been boiled for some time. 
Whilst wet, rub the carpet over with fuUer^^ 
earth, laying it in the sun todry, and repeating the 
process two or three times. The carpet must then 
be beaten until thefuller^s earth be wholly expunged, 
next well rubbed with a soft brush dipped m wjm 
water, and suffered to dry in the shade ; when th^ 
whole surface, if not too much worn, wiU have all 
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the appearance of newness^ and the colouifs be nearly 
as fan^t as when first purchased. 

' The Cleaning of Furniture forms an important 
part of domestic economy, not only in regard to 
neatness but also in point of expense. 
• The readiest mode indeed consists in good manual 
rubbing, or the essence of elbows, as it is whimsically 
termed; but our finest cabinet work requires sam^ 
thing more, where brilliancy of polish is of impor- 
tance. — ^The Italian cabinet work in this respect 
excels that of any other country. To produce this 
effect, the workmen first saturate the surface with 
olive-oil, and then apply a solution of gum arable 
in boiling alcohol. This mode of varnishing icf 
equally briUiant, if not superior, to that employed 
by the French in their most elaborate works. 

But another mode may be substituted, which has 
less the appearance of a hard varnish, and may 
always be applied so as to restore the pristine 
beauty of the lumiture by a httle manual labour. 

Heat a gallon of water, in which dissolve one 
pound and a half of potash ; add a pound of virgin 
wax, boiling the whole for half an nour, then suf- 
vfering it to cool, when the wax will float on the sur- 
face. Put the wax into a mortar, and triturate it 
with a marble pestle, adding soft water to it until 
it forms a son paste, whidi laid neatly on furni- 
ture, or even on paintings, and carefully rubbed 
when dry, with a woollen rag, gives a polish of 
great brilliancy without the Imrshness of the drier 
varnishes. Marble chimney-pieces may also be 
rubbed with it, after cleaning with diluted muria* 
tic add) or warm soap and vinegar ; but the iron 
or brass work connected with them requires other 
processes. 

Polished iron work may be .preserved from rust 
by a mixture not very expensive, consisting of 
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copal vamish intiinately mixed with as much oUv^ 
oil as will mye it a degree of ^easiness, adding 
thereto neany as much spirit of turpentine as of 
varnish. The cast iron work is best preserved by 
rubbing with black lead. 

But where rust has begun to make its appearance 
on grates or fire irons, apply a mixture of tripoli 
wkh half its quantity of simmur, intimately mingled 
im a marble slab, and laid on with a piece of soft 
leather. Or emery and oil may be applied with 
excellent effect ; not laid on in the usual slovenly 
way, but with a spungjy piece of the fig-tree fully 
saturated with the mixture. This wfll not only 
dean but polish, and render the use of whiting 
unnecessary. 

Brass ornaments, when not ^t or IjEickered, 
may be cleaned the same way, and a fine colour 
^ven  to them by two simple processes. The fir^ 
is to beat sal ammoniac into a fine pow;der, then tci, 
moisten it with soft water, rubbing it on the oitia- 
ments, which must be heated over charcoal, and 
rubbed dry with bran and whiting. The second 
is to wash the brass work with rodbe alum boiled 
in strong leVy in the proportion of an ounce to a 
mnt ; when dry it must oe rubbed with fine tripolL 
£ither of these processess will give to brass the 
brilliancy of gold. 

As the greatest domestic cleanliness will not al- 
ways preserve a house from Vermin, it is of the 
utmost consequence to be able to get rid of them 
by artificial means. 

Bugs in particular, may readily be destroyed 
by dissolving half a dram of corrosive sublimate 
in a quarter of an oimce of spirits of salts, mixing 
it with one quart of spirits of turpentine. Let 
these be shaken well together, dip a brush in it, 
and waah those places wner^ bugs are supposed to 
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resort, which wiU r&nove them to a greater oer-'' 
tainty than the usual modes of laying gunpowder 
in crevices and setting fire to it ; or sprigs of fern, 
or wormwood and hellebore, or the decoction of lime 
and salt : or the more unpleasant mode of burning 
brimstone. 

A decoction of bitter apple also, about sixpenny- 
worth in a pint of water, is an easy and simple 
preventative to the increase of these insects ; cre- 
yices in walls, and the joinings between the boards 
i|i floors, ou^t to be rubbed over three or four 
times with a small brush dipped in the decoction. 

Their number in beds also, may be much de« 
creased by the use of what is vulgarly called a 
bug-basket, which can be had of any basket-nuu 
ker for about two shilling, and which is ^aced at 
die bead of the bed, behmd the bolster. The ba&«: 
ket should be well washed twice a week, and th^ 
joints of the bedsteads cleaned with soft soap. 

There is one species of vermin, which cannot be 
expelled too Boon from a residence, when once they^ 
take post near the kitchen fire ; for they will soon 
$wann thence, all over the house, to the utter destruc-i 
tion of clothes, hats, pictures, &c. It is pleasant, 
indeed^ to hear the cricket ^ chirping on the heqrth,^ 
but the cock-roach ought to be expelled. The rer 
medy is short, and infallible. Take a small cpaa^ 
tity oi white arsenic finely pulverized, strew it on 
crumbs of bread, and lay it near the haunts of 
these insects ; a few nights will suffice ; but dogs, 
cats, and other pets must be kept out of the way 
of partaking of tne fare. 

It is a weU ascertained fact, that hedge-hogs 
suffered to roam about a bouse infested with beetles, 
cock-roaches, ok crickets, will soon destroy them ; 
or a more artificial mode may be adopted by takite 
m large bason^ cap 6sef i^e-dish, well jg:la2ed aaol 
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8|Xiootb within side, and putting fi»m^ sweet Uqtior^ 
such 1^ beer and su^ar, or the grounds of wine 
into it).al>out half fu}I ; then placing it at bed-rlime 
wherever they ipost frequent; putting pieces of wood 
OQ. every side from the ground to the edge of the 
b^soQ, OF dish, to serve as ladders. These they 
run up, attracted by the sweet liquid, and droih 
in^p it; the smooth ^urfoce within aUowingno hold 
fgf th^ feet, it becomes a complete trap, and in a 
§^cHrt time the house will be cleared. 

It has been said, that the smoke of biirfit fern 
will destroy flies, apd that the leaves of the ashr 
tiree hung up in a rocmi will attract them ; but, 
perhaps, a more certain and equally humane m&r 
thod may be adopted, and that too witbmt the 
^se of poison : take half a tea-spoonlUl oi hlmk 
pqiper m powder, one tea^poonad of brown su, 
g%r, and one taUe spoonful of cream, mix then 
well together, and pfaee them in the room on a 
l^late i^ere the flies fpre troublesome, and they will 
j^otm disappear. 

Indeed, we recommend not the domestie uae of 
poison in any instanee, where it can be avcuded, nsjt 
even {or the destruction of rat3 and mice ; for 
which, however, a safe, but not a very humane 
method is sometimes used, by mixing ground glass 
with ofitmeal : but this is mUph more eruel, and 
not more efficacious than a method recently found 
to mswer, of cutting sponge in small pieces, and 
dippipg them' in m^ed!^ drippings to be laid where 
those vermin resort. If scented with a Uttle annir 
seed it will attract the rats the more readily. 

The last subject to menticai, is the cheapest and 

readiest mode of getting rid of unpleasant Vapour^a. 

^ The drains in London are oft^i extremely offen** 

^y^^|f^cularly to the inhabitants of cellar kitch- 

.cil9| ^ whoise lot it ^Idom falls to breathe an air 
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tmy wta,^ reseniUBne *^ gdes of Araby ;^ bat th^ 
almost putrid efBuvm that arises occasionally ftxsai 
these drains, may often be carried off with very 
little expense, amply by the adoption of what the 
bricklayers expressively term a stink*-trap, and 
which even the climisiest of the fraternity can set 
in half an hour. 

The unpleasant smell of new paint is best re* 
moved by time and atmospheric ventilation : but 
tubs of water placed in the apartment, will act more 
rapidly; with this inconvenience, however, that 
the ^loss of the paint will be completely destroyed 
by them. Unpleasant smells from water-closets, or 
ail articles of furniture connected with them, may be 
mocfified by the application of hme-water, to which 
ibay be added the soap-suds that have been used 
in washing, which neutralize the pungently offen- 
sive salts ; a little quick-hme put into a night^hair^ 
will destroy all disa^reeaUe effluvia, and arcnnatic 
pastiles of the followm^ composition may be burned 
with great success : take of camphor, flowers bai* 
Z(un, powdered charcoal, powdered cascarilla bark, 
powdared Turkey mjrrrh, powdered nitre, of each 
eqfual quantities; beat them with sirup suffici^t 
to form a mass, and divide into pastiles of a conical 
shape. 

They may be mixed up with spirit of turpen- 
tine (the rect. oil) or any thing that is inflam- 
mable. Sirup does best, as it is most adherive. 

But if the disagreeable odour arises from causes 
connected with infection, a more efficacious fumi- 
^tion may be produced by means of equal quan- 
tities of powdered nitre and sulphuric acid, or 
spirit of vitriol, adding the nitre gradually to the 
oil, placing the earthen vessel on a plate ef hot 
ban, or a diovd, stirring the mixtuve with a to- 
hacoo-pipe, and carrying it to the various oom^a 



9iid ^arevice^ of the apqrjUpent ; th^ operatic must 
hpweYer be careful not to inhale any of the tfxuttes 
which are extremely unpleasant. 

We cannot ^dismiss the subject of cleanliness 
without briefly noticing, that nothing gives an air 
of neatness and respectability to a house, more 
than the cleanliness and brightness of the windows, 
which immediately excite the admiration, as well 
of the passer by, as of the visitor ; and certainly 
contribute very much to the comfort of the family 
by the additional light and distinctness which they 
afford; and in London, in some situations in the 
city particularly, this is a matter of more importance 
than persons living in the country, in the full en- 
joyment of ^' gansh day,^ can easily imagine. 
Nevertheless, this comfcnt in London can scarcely 
be commanded without an almost weekly expense 
in paying: persons who are accustcnned to the em- 
plo>Ln^^or cleaning our windows, unless we 
chuse to save our money at the risk of our servants^ 
necks. We, therefore, strongly recommend to all 
persons wbo are building, or repairing houses, or 
to whom the cost of alteration is no obiect, to 
adopt the window frames which have lately been 
advertised by. an ingenious patentee, and whiph 
are made upon a principle that allows them to be 
turned, or taken out, with the utmost ease* The 
next important consdderaticHi is 

i 

VEKTILATION, 

without which even deanliness would be of little 
use. 

It is totally uimecessary, however) to expatiate 
upon the propriety of strict attention to this subject, 
further than to observe that the noxipus qualities 
of an exhausted ot impure atmoq[diere jbav^ long 
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bear kitdwn, afid the iftipdi'latice of furnishing & 
continued supply erf oxygen or vital dir, frequently 
pointed out by some of the most learned chemists 
m asicient ana Modem times ; yet it unfortunately 
happens that there is scarcely a branch of our 
domestic economy less attended to. Dr. Hales was 
the first person to point out an effectual mode of 
nuj^lyin^ prisons, and other public buildings, with 
pure air m large quantities. The method of draw- 
mg off mephitic vapours by means of fire-pipes 
was, We believe, suggested by Sir Robert Moray, in 
1665. These were formed of metal, about two 
inches and a half in diameter, reaching from the 
fire-place to the lower part of the house, and the 
ash-hole being closed up, the fire was supplied by 
the air intended to be drawn off. 

The Marquis de Chabannes has also applied the 
principle of a forced ventilation to several of our 
public buildings, which has been attended with con- 
siderable service : a plan, however, has lately been 
adopted by Mr. Tyer, in the ventilation of 
Hackney workhouse, which appears to combine 
nearly ml the desiderata essential for this purpose ; 
and it possesses the additional advantage of being 
applioable to almost every species of building, at a 
comparatively small expense. 

In the ceiling of the room intended to be venti- 
lated, is formed an aperture of from six to nine 
inches in diameter, into which is introduced a hop- 
per or funnel, having its mouth level with the ceil- 
ing, and connected by a branch-pipe to the nearest 
stove. It is there made to enter a cast iron box, 
behind the back of the grate, from whence the as- 
cending vapour is earned some distance up the 
chimney, the pipe terminating in a situation where 
it is least likely for the soot to fall into it The 
^ being thus ratified by its passage through the 



cast-iron box, will readily ascend the chimneys 
while that in the lower pdrt of the pipe will pass on 
with a rapid current to restore the equilibrium. 

The power of this species of ventilation may 
neadily be ascertained by placing a lighted caiull^ 
near the opening of the ceifing, when me flame wiU 
dart towaras the aperture with the greatest rapidity. 

Or a simpler process may be adopted, in making 
holes in the upper part of the wails, with sloping 
cases of paste board or tin, to throw the current of 
air along the ceiling ; and the aperture may easily 
be concealed by a picture judiciously placed^ 
These processes are completely applicable to nouses 
already built; but there is another and a mor^ 
powerful mode recently adopted; yet with this 
drawback, that the ventilation of houses on the 
new principles must be provided for previous to 
erection, as well as the warming of them with a due 
equality of heat at all seasons. At present we talk 
oi the comforts of our fire-sides, when, in fact, in 
one respect, the fire-side is the most uncomfortable 
place in the housfe, arising from the usual construc- 
tion of our chimnies, whfch favour the escape of 
smoke and vapour, of which a great part ought to 
be consumed, whilst the warm air is also carried 
cff, and only replaced by the cold air, which finds 
an entrance through accidental crevices in doors or 
windows. The results of this it is needless to enu- 
merate. It is needless to expatiate on the comfort 
of ratting before a good fire, scorched on one side 
and chilled by the cold air on the other ; whilst the 
current of cold £ur entering into the wide-mouthed 
elumney, without passing through the fire, destroys 
its draught, and renders the combustion of the fuel 
so infperfect, that a considerable portion passeet 
away unburned, or comes down again into the r6om 
i^ me fdrm of smoke ; producing on^ of the moti 
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annoying of our d(»nestic evils. That which does 
escape from the top of the chimney fonns an annoy- 
ance out of doors ; but a great proportion^ adheres 
to the sides, and is one of the principal causes of the 
present necessity for climbing Doys, which might eiv- 
tirely be avoided upon the new principle. . 

This new mode has also one great advantage, 
that its principles may be most usefully extencted 
to water-closets, so that the person who enters 
them, by the mere action of the door, and without 
any particular attention on his part, expels all the 
foul air ; which may be at the same time replaced 
by atmospheric air, or by the warm fresh air from 
the house. The action of shutting the door in 
returning supplies a fresh quantity en air, and pro* 
duces also ali the necessary action of the dstems. 

For these purposes a variety of tunnels and cavi* 
ties will be required to be made in the foundation ; 
which, unfortunatiely, cannot be conveniently done 
with houses already erected. When this is attended 
to, a proper .temperature may always be preserved 
with less expense than the common method of 
warming rooms; independent of the advantages 
of health, and general convenience. 

Though certainly expensive at first, yet ultimately 
^lis becomes economical, for one pound of coal, in 
the new stoves, will raise 5085 cubic feet of air 
through 59 degrees ; and the purity of the air is 
^ways greater than when heated by steam, besides 
a consiobrable diminution in expense. Even in old 
houses this plan may be adopted in halls and stair* 
cases by means of flues, drawing the cold air to 
the stove and sending it back again by the flues, 
whilst the due degree of ventilation is kept up by 
local circumstances. 

In regard to Smokey Chimnies, a few facts and 
cautions may be useful ; and a very simple remedy 
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tn^^i .often render the calling in* of musona aiid 
briiipKiayers unnecessary- • . . 

Observe that a nortnem aspect often pfoduoes a 
smokychiimie^r. 

A single chimney is apter to smoke, than when* 
it Ws part of a stack. 

Straight funnels seldom draw well. 

l^arge fire places are apt to smoke, partic^larly 
when tne aperture does not correspond m size ; for 
that, a temporary remedy may be found in c^)enii^ 
a door or window ; a permanent cure by diminish- 
ing the lower aperture. 

^Vhen a smoky chimnej is so incorrigible as to 
require a constant admission of fresh air into the 
ropih, the best mode is to introduce a pipe, one of 
whose apertures shall be in the open air, and the 
other under the grate ; or openings may be made 
nekr the top oi die apartment, if lofty, without 
any hauconvenience even to persons sitting close by 
the fire. 

This species of artificial ventilation, will always 
be found necessary for comfort, where gas is used 
internally, whether a fire is lighted or not. 

Where a chimney only smokes when a fire is first 
lighted^ this may be guarded against by allowing 
the fire to kindle gradually ; ot more promptly by 
laying any inflammable suDstance^ such as shavings, 
on the top of the grate ; the rapid combustion of 
which wiU warm the. air in the chimney, and give it 
a tendency upwards, before any smoke is produced 
from the fire itself. If old stove grates are apt to 
smoke, it may be stopped by setting the stove fur- 
ther back. If that fails, contract the lower orifice. 

In cottages, the shortness of the funnel or chim- 
nej may produce smoke; in which case the lower 
orifice must be contracted as small as posfflble by 
means of an upright register. 
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If a kitchen chimney overpowers that of the 
parlour, as is often the case in small houses, apply 
to each chimney a free admission of air^ until the 
evil ceases. 

. When a chimney is fOled with smoke, not of its 
own formation,, but &om the funnel next to it, afl[ 
easy remedy offers in covering each funnel with a 
conical top^ or earthen crock, not cylindrical but a 
frustum of a coae ; by means of which the two 
openings are separatea 9 few inches, and the cold 
air, or the gusts of wind no longer force the smoke 
down with them. 

, If these remedies fail, it will generally be fbiind 
that the chinmey only smokes wnen the wind i^ in 
a particular quarter, connected with the position of 
some higher building, or a hill, or grove of trees. 
In such cases the conmion tumcap, as made by, 
tinmen, and ironmongers, will generally be found 
fuUy adequate to the end proposed. A case has 
occurred of curing a smoky chimney exposed to 
the N. W. wind, and commanded by a lofty build- 
ing on the Si E. by .the following contrivance. 

A painted tin cap of a conical form was sus-^ 
pended by a ring , and swivel, so as to swing over 
the mouth of the chimney-pot by means of an; 
arched strap or bar of iron nailed on each side of 
the chipmey. When a gust of wind laid this cap 
(which from its resemblance in form and use to an. 
lunbrella, is.calledaparavent or wind-^guard,) close- 
to the pot on one side, it opened a wider passage for 
th^ escape of the smoke on the opposite side, which- 
ever way the wind came; while rain, hail, &c. 
were efiectually prevented from descending the flue. 
. A patent has recently been granted for an appa- 
ratus to be fitted to i^amber doors, and applicable, • 
indeed, to ev^y kind of door, for the purpose of. 
stopping out cold currents of air from psu4oun^s' 
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dnmiig-^it)oiiiS) dining-Tooms, halls, passages, bed« 
rooms, &c. &c. and likewise for stopping out sound, 
smoke, steam, dust,foul air,and floatingvapours £rom 
without ; so contrived as to admitT^en required, 
any quantity of air in an instant by a siinjde mpve'- 
inent with the thumb and finger. Rooms having 
this inventipn, will be more equally heated through-* 
out with a saving of nearly half the fuel. On the 
lower part of the 4oor. is fixed the patent slider, 
made of thin wood or iron japannea. When the 
door is shut against the jamb, it presses against th^ 
end of an iron rpd, and causes the shder to move 
down to the floor or carpet, and when the door is 
opening, this rod is forced back again by means of 
springs, which causes the shder to run upwards, 
and nde over the carpet. 

It is urged by th^.ii^ventor that, .with thisinven* 
tion applied to dopr-ways, nearly half the fuel may 
be saved, the room ^uch more equally warmed 
throu^out, and the most tender persons may 
safely sat near the door without fear of catching 
cold or rheumatism ; there will be no further oc-^ 
casion for screens or baize doors. It will stop out 
sound, smoke, and dust, foul air and floating va- 
pours from without, and the whole, when fixed, 
will be found to be extremely simple, and elegantly 
neat 

Although venti^ition depends in a great degree 
upon the mternal temperature of our mansions, and 
is, therefore, strictly connected with the subject of 

AaXIFICIAL HEAT, 

vet, hitherto, sufficient care and attention have not 
been naid to that fact. It is, therefore, important to 
consider, that as great part of our domestic 
inconveniencies are produced by air, so are they 

D 3 
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to be cured by the same substance, prdpefly adapt* 
cd and supplied ; for it has been px>ved thttt ute 
most effectual means of applying external heat to 
animals and vegetables, for tne purpose of keeping 
up the natural temperature, is by making the air 
the vehicle of heat When we are surrounded with 
air which is not in motion, its little tendency to 
conduct heat keeps us warm, by our natiu*al neat 
being accumulate. But when exposed to air in 
motion, it becomes the means of carrying off our 
heat, as we experience by the refreshing breezes in 
summer. The pleasurable feeling we are conscious of, 
in a temperature of about 60 degrees, with a mode- 
rate breeze of fresh air, is during that unifcxm ab- 
straction of native heat which leaves no sensation 
of heat or cold. But this temperature will vary 
with different people; and, in 'all, in proportion 
with the quantity and nature of their clothmg. 
To preserve this equality of temperature is the ob- 

{'ectof the new domestic economic plHlosofrfiy so 
lappily broached, and so successfully Tmrsued by 
our chemical philosophers, our philosophical archi- 
tects, and ingenious mechanics. 

From various useful inventions which may be 
seen every day in the warehouses of the metropolis, 
convenient specimens might here be selected. But 
as each inventor takes care to bring his improve- 
ment sufficiently before the public eye, we shall 
content ourselves with one which we nave not yet 
seen exhibited, although a patent vras obtained for 
it some years ago. 

This economical invention consists of a fire-pan, 
or fire-lamp, and a fire-grate, or fire-stove, in 
which small or inferior cods may be consumed for 
all the same purposes as large or round coale* 

The fire-pan or lamp may be made of any con- 
venient shape, with 9 bottom formed into one or 
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mate vertical tubes, or such tubes should be fixed 
in the bottom, and provided with valves or dam- 
pers to reffulate the admission of ain A funnel, or 
lunnek, uiould be placed on the side of the nre- 
kmp from which the wind may happen to blow, to 
be used as foccasiona may reqture. 

The fire-grate is made witn a pervious back, be- 
tweai which and the wall, at the back of the ffre- 

5>lace, a space must be left for the admission of air, 
(«r die regulation of which this aperture is pro- 
vide with a damper. 

By this invention, much of the waste is prevent- 
ed ^hich vises from the indiscrimimte and injudi- 
dous use oi the bellows, elsewhere noticed at some 
length ; to which observations we will her^s add a 
us^ul hint, that a saving will be found if, instead 
of jipplying the bellows to a doubtful fire, in some 
instiances, a very small quantity of nitre should be 
drooped in. Tne effect is generally instantaneous, 
and, without any unpleasant odour. 

Lgt it be observed also in the economy of artifi- 
dal heat, that every part of a fire-place which re- 
ceives the radiant warmth ought to be white, in 
erder to reflect, instead of absorbing it. The ra- 
tional^ of this will be further noticed ; and is, in 
£Eict, w^U known to every tyro in optical philosophy. 

JProex Heat we natiirally proceed to 

ILLUMINATION, 

respecting which it must be acknowledged that 
there is no part of domestic economy for which, 
of late years, philosophy and mechanics have done 
more tKan for the production of artificial light To 
particularize all that has been done, is needless ; but 
It Jnity be useful tp select and record soxne of the 
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most economical of recent discoveries, as hints 
for domestic practice. 

We believe it may now be considered as an estab^ 
lished fact, that gas light, even for domestic pur- 
poses, is the cheapest and best, with the exception 
of the first cost tor an apparatus, which can only 
be covered by savings on extensive illuminations ; 
but is hardly within the compass of domestic expen- 
diture, where required only by one family. Even 
m the metropo4 and in lar^ provincial towns, 
where gas pipes can be led into every apartm^nt^ 
there still exists another difficulty, in the way of its 
becoming an entire substitute for oil or candles; 
which is, that it has not yet, with any success, been 
adapted to portaUe lamps, though such, improve- 
ment may yet take place, as a candlestick, or lesnp 
in the shape of one, may be formed with a reter- 
voir sufficiently large for casual purposes, without 
being of a very inconvenient size ; though, erven 
then, a ready supply would be difficult, unless we 
produce our own gas, or can send off to the gas 
shop for a cubic foot of gas, as readily as for a 
pound of candles, or a farthing msh-hght. 
' That the burning €$> gas, however, generally 
speaking, is an impoi?tant saving, is ^clear from re^ 
plated experiments, by which it appears, that one 

fjas lamp gives as mucb Ught in the street as four 
ighted with oil. In shops, it has been found that 
three gas lights, a^ 2Ss. each, per year, will illumi- 
nate the windows and the whole apartment in a 
much superior style to vfhAt could be dolie by five 
or six mould candles. The estimalj^d difference 
of cost per annum, is SI 15s. for gas, fully equal to 
12Z. for candles. This saving may also be much in* 
creased by improvements in the lamps, particularly 
those on the argand construction. It has bee» 
proved by experiment that an argand gas burner, 
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seven^-e^hts of anincli in diameter, perfdraitediyith 
IS holes one thirty-seccmd of an indi in diameter, 
consumes, when the flame of the gas is three inches 
high, four cubib feet of gas in an hour, aiid pro-^ 
duces a light equal in intensity to six tallow canoles, 
eight in me pound. It cfught klso to be observed, 
and this part of gas management is of more im^ 
portance tnion is generally supposed, that when the 
name obtained by these kind of burners, rises to a 
greater height than from two to three inches, the 
combustion of the gas is imperfect ; and the same 
holds good with regard to the size of the holes 
from which the gas issues. A simple and sufficiently 
accurate test for ascertaining whether any portion 
of the gas escapes unburned, may readily be pro- 
cured. For this pm-pose, it vis merely necessary to 
hold a jnece of clean writing paper a short distance 
from the apex of the flame, and if the combustion 
is not p^-fect, the paper uHll be discoloured, and 
immediately imlnbe a very foetid smell. But even 
the power of the argand lamp may be increased by 
paprsfbohc reflectors ; which also, where oil is bumedf, 
produce a double saving, it being now ascertained 
as a curious fact in the theory of artificial lights 
that, when reflected by a paraboUc mirror, this re- 
flected hght is greater in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of tne wick. This has been ascertained by 
the experiments of the French academy, when if 
appeared that an argand lamp of six lines diameter 
gave a better light than one of sixteen, consuming 
at die same time only half the quantity of oil. 
This improvement may be applied yrith great suc- 
cess to carriage lamps, particularly in travelling; 
and is not unworthy the notice of those metropo- 
litan districts where gas illumination has not yet 
taken place. 

They have already begun to apply this principle 
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to public use in France, aild M. Boiler Marcet^ 
the relation and successor of M. Ami Argahd Mar^ 
cet, the inventor of the lamps called aft^ him, has 
made om^derable improvements in regard to the 
lighting of public streets. The mayor 6f Valogne 
has certified that his lamps, withparaboUcreflectors^ 
give so good a light that a person may see to read 
with ease at the distance of 120 yards; that they 
are very little afiTected either by rain or wind, and 
that the quantity of oil consumed by them is only 
one ounce and one-fifteenth per hour. Thus tfaie 
whole town is now better hghted by eighteen of 
M. Bordier^s lamps^ than it was formerly by forty 
on the old plan. 

This i& certainly highly deserving notice, both 
in domestic economy, and in parochial vestries^ 
considering the very mdifierent hght in our streets* 
where the gas has not yet been introduced.- 

Another great saving may result from the phi- 
losophical inventions of the ingenious Mr. Lester^ 
who, we understand has recenfly brought his new 
discovery in optics to perfection, and from its sim- 
plicity and utility, it promises to be of great inmort- 
ance. Two cones of light produced from the lumi- 
nary being jdaced near to their respective apesces, and 
in opposite directions, base to base, form a paralleld- 
gram of indefinite dimensions, that woula fill the 
room with an equal light of the same tensity in 
every part of its space ; and as the fountain of light 
would oe in opposite directions, the bodies equdly 
divided, would have but two sides as opposed to 
the lines of vision ; no shadows can be produced 
by the application. Rooms of all descriptions may 
be lighted by the flame being placed on the out- 
side p{ the wall, and its reflection thrown through 
an apertiire, by which means the smoke arising 
firom tb^ p^a^ustion will pass oS into the atmo- 
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« 

^here without entering the rocmi, and the light 
will have the most TOautiful efPect, by illumi-* 
nating a space void of smoke, which is far from 
heing the ease with rooms lighted in the .common 
way. It has been clearly ascertained that one of 
Mr. Lester's Mirrors, 13^ inches diamet^, placed > 
befone one of the lamps commonly usttd to light 
stages, and fixed to the foot-boara of the driver, 
will render the smallest print legible at the distance 
o{ 100 yards before the leaders heads. 

We diould not wish to see coal-^as become en- 
tirely a^substitute for oil ; as our. Greenland trade 
i^ of too much importance to the country, especi- 
ally as a nursery for seamen, to.be sported with 
radily : but as oil may be applied to the produc- 
tion of gas, though by a different process from 
coal, the trade is not in much danger. Indeed, 
it may even be expedient to find, a substitute 
for whale-oil, and we see with pleasure that an 
Irish chemist, desirous of introducing the patcfnt 
lamp into general use in that part oi the United 
Kingdom, has foimd means to improve rape oil 
by a simple process, which renders it equal to sper- 
maceti for the purposes of illumination. He be^an 
by washing the od with spring water, by shakmg 
die former violently with a sixm part of the latter. 
By this operation the two substances are intimately 
commixea ; if left at rest they separate completely 
again in less than 48 hours, the oil swimmmg at 
top, and the water with all die feculent and extra- 
neous particles, subsiding to the bottom. Upon 
this method he improved much by substituting sea- 
water for fresh; tne latter impregnated with salt 
is less fit for the purpose, thmi sea-water, as the 
light is not so bright ana of a reddish cast Rape oil 
thus treated does not give out any bad smell, and 

d5 
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is not to be diatinguished from spermaceti. By this 
process of washing, the oil loses less than t<^^« — Mr. 
Roche intends to perfcHrm it in achurn^ wi^ a oock 
towards the bottom, the water to. come up very 
near to the cock, by which all the oil can be drawn 
off after it has deposited its impurities. 

Whenever oil is used for the purpose of artifi- 
cial light, it should be kept free from all exposure 
toatmos^eric air ; as it is apt to absorb consider- 
able quantities of oxygen, which renders it more, 
tenacious and less adapted to use, by capillary at- 
traction through the common lamp wicks. 

If cdl is very coarse and tenacious, a very smaU 
portion of oil of turpentine may be added. 

Family clocks ou^ht only to be oiled with the 
very purest oil, purified by a quart of hme-water 
to a gallon of oil, in which it has been well shaken, 
and suffered to stand for three or four days, when 
it may be drawn off. 

There are some recent economical discoveries in 
regard to gas, which are highly deserving of notioe. 
It has been found by experiment at Manchester, 
that oil of bitumen, or coal tar, which is comddered 
as waste by those who make and bum gas, if mixed 
with dry saw-dust, exhausted logwood, or fustic, 
to the consistence of paste, and allowed to remain 
until the water has drained off — two cwt of the 
mass being put into the retort, instead of coal, will 
produce more gas, and be less offensive than the 
same quantity of canal-coal ; and the process may 
be repeated until the whc^e of the tar is consumed. 

If oil is preferred to pit coal, a great saving is 
now evened to our view; for, by a new discovery, 
combustible gas is procured by causing oil to fall 
drop by drop into a tube heated red hot, and which 
is kept in that state. The gas passes immediatdly 
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froth the tube to the lamp, and produces a beautiful 
flame, without any smell. 

Nor ^m these the only cheap materials; for. we 
understand that an American chemist has invenled 
a liunp in which tar is burnt instead of oU. It 
counts of a fountain reservoir to supply and pre* 
serve a constant level, and a lamp which receive^ 
the. fountain-pipe at one end, and at the other a 
burner for the tar : this is merely a small cup placed 
on the ajds of the lamp, and supplied with tar from 
the foucytain. A draught tuoe is fixed in the 
lanthorn, or external part of the lamp, and air is 
admitted by a hole at the bottom. Tne current of 
air, in passing through the lamp, envelopes the 
burner, and urges the flame, and the draught-tube 
conveys off the smoke. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that our great and indefatigable chemist. Sir H. 
Davy, has, in the course of his important researches, 
improved our modes of domestic illumination, by 
guarding against acddental fire^ he having very 
recently found means to procure permanent h^ht 
without flame : he has taught us that a platina wire 
of sufficient fineness, and an inch, or an inch and 
a half long, which has been- healted red hot, mav b^ 
l<»ig preserved in this state over a vessel in which 
tha:^ is sulphuric ether or alcohpl, in a state of 
evaporation. Thus this incandescent wire may be 
employed as a cheap night-lamj^ or instead of a. 
steel to light tinder. 

Since tnis discovery the principle has been applied 
to practical uses by another very ingenious mdivi^ 
dual, who has ascertained that if a cylindrical coil 
of tlun platina wire be placed, part oi it round the 
cotton wick of a spirit lamp, and part of it above 
the wick, and the tamp be lighted so as to heat the 
wire to redness; on. the flame being blown out, the 
vapoiur of the alcohol will keep the upper part ot 
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the wire red hot for any length of tinier nocdrditig 
to the supply of alccdiol, and with little expenditure 
of itj so as to be in constant readiness to kindle 
German fungus, or paper prepared with nitre, and 
thus to lie^ht a sulphur match or any other, at plea- 
sure. The proper size of the platina wire is the 
1-lOOth part of an irkch; a larger size will yield 
only a dull red Ught^ and a smaller is difficult to 
use. About twelve turns of the wilre will be suiB- 
cient, coiled round any cylindrical body, suited 
to the size of the lamp ; and four or five coils 
should be placed on the wick, and the remainder 
of the wire above it ; the latter will be the part 
ignited. When the wire has become oxyded, it will 
be necessary to uncoil and rub it bright with fine 
glass-paper, which wiU cause it to act again with 
mcreased effect. This lamp while it affords a suffi- 
cient light to show the hour of the night by a» 
watch, and to perform many other useful services, 
does not disturb persons unaccustomed to keep a 
light burning in their bed-rocnns. From its con- 
stantly keeping up an uniform heat, and not requir- 
ihff to be snuffed^ like other lamps, it may p'ove a 
valuable acquisition to the chemist, for experiments 
on a small scale, where a long continuance of a gentle 
heat is desirable. Its peculiar safety, as not a 
fspark can fall from it, and its being totally free 
from the unfdeasant smoke and smeU common to 
oil lamps, are additional recommendations. 

But discovery on discovery is rushing into light, 
for Professor Meinacke, of Halle, has just suc- 
ceeded in producing a brilliant illumination by 
means of electric light, and with the aid of an arti» 
ficial air inclosed in glass tubes. As the electric^ 
sparks propagate themsebres to infinity, the Pro- 
fessor thinks It will be postdble to light up a whole 
* city with a single electrifying niacnine, and at a 
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•very tnfling expense, by the adoption and proba^. 
ble knproYemait of the apparatus he has already 
inyented. 

Nor is it Heaven and Earth alone that are ran- 
iMicked to enlighten the world — ^water has also been 
pressed into the service, as w^e find that an appa-* 
ratus called the American Water Burner, nas 
lately been invented by Mr. Morcy, of New-Hamp- 
shire. It is a rough blow-pipe ; but is applicable 
in many cases in place of a furnace. Tar is inti- 
mately mixed with steam, and made to issue from 
a small jet, in the manner of an eolipile ; and the 
stream of matter, being ignited, produces a flame 
of great size and intensity. It appears that the 
water is partly decomposed towards the middle of 
the jet, and that the heat is thus increased, by 
increasing the quantity of active agents. But 
whatever the exact effect, the water is found to be 
useful in preventing the formation of smoke, and 
increasing the combustion. 

This IS a hint which may become highly useful 
upon the plan of constructing furnaces so as to 
become the consumers of then* own smoke. 

Even the tricks of chemistry may be applied 
with success in many cases to l5omestic Economy, 
and in none more advantageously, upon a small 
scale, than in safe means for instantaneous ignition^ 
One of the readiest, but most dangerous of these, 
wafi founded on the experience that h3rper-oxymu- 
riate of soda, brought into contact with a combus- 
tible body (wood for instance), which has been 
plunged mto sulphuric acid, sets fire to this com- 
bustible. Latterly this apparatus has been ren- 
dered more convenient and less dangerous, by 
putting into the phial, instead of Uquid sulphureous 
acid, very fine sand, asbestos, gypsum, or some 
other body, which the acid does not destroy, and 
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whidi is moistened with it. Several: thotisatid 
matches may be lighted in this manner before it is 
necessary to renew this kind of indissoluble sponge^ 
which is to produce the inflammation. 

A method nearly similar, but rather more sim*- 
ple, has recently been proposed ; and matches for 
the purpose are prepared by mingling two parts of 
the oxjrmuriate of potash and one of sulphur,, which, 
by means of a littiie ^m, is attached to a coipmou 
sulphur match. This match on beipg dipped into, 
or rather slightly wet with oil of vitriol, immediately 
catches fire. The sulphur and salt shoiild be pulr 
veiized separately ; if rubbed together in a mortar^ 
they form a dangerous, explosive mixture* 

Having thus far endeavoured to illumine the 
world, we shall proceed to another subject. 
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Bed*rooms — Ventilation — Air-bath — Bedding — Air- 
beds, Dressing-rooms — Home Manufactures — 
Odours — Ornaments — Flowers — Teeth — Hair — 
Razors — Cosmetics — Dress — Dicing — Choice of 
Colour s^-^Diamonds, Sfc, — Trinkets— Pearls, Break- 
fast AND Tea-tables — Utensils — Tea, Co fee, ^c. 
Hunting-parlour — Fowling-pieces — Powder — 
Veterinary Art. Library — Comfort — Convenience 
— Arrangements — Light — Collecting — Selection — 
Care of Books and Prints — Fine Arts-— -Sculpture — 
Paintings — Cabinets of Natural History — Medals 
'^Gems — Antiques — Chemical Ea^periments, Sfc, Sfc 
Dinner-table— Drawing-room. 

B£D rooms. 

Whether in the palace or the cottage, whether 
reclining on the state bed or stretched on the hum- 
ble pallet, the reader will find more real economy, 
as well as pleasure and comfort, in attending to 
his dormitory than to his larder. Sleep is the 
food of half oiu* life, the regenerator and regulator 
of all our faculties both bodily and mental — ^in 
short, as Sancho says, *' it covers a man all over 
like a cloak :" but to render it salubrious, indeed 
to prevent its being morbific, it is absolutely neces- 
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sary that the time when, the manner how, and tlie 
place wherCj ought to be sedulously regulated. 

Our poet of the Avon justly describes a sleepless 
monarch as envying the repose enjoyed by the 
^* wet sea-boy^ in the rude hour of midnight tem- 
pest, even whilst exposed to the inclemency of the 
season in the fore or main-top ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the beauty of the passage, every one practi- 
caHy acquainted with such occurrences well Icnow.s 
that the thoughtless sailor ought to have postponed 
his nap, until he could turn into a dry hammock. 

Our readers will therefore do well not to indulge 
in sle^, in every place where it may offer itseff, 
ai;id they will also do well to attend to the regulation 
of those places where repose is proper. 

Air and exercise during the day are most essen- 
tial to man ; and though at night he is quiescent, 
yet his air must still be attended to, as the privation 
of salubrious air always produces disease. For 
this purpose whenever the air is dry, it ought to 
be freely admitted during the day ; nor ought it, 
unless damp or locally insalubrious, to be excluded 
totally during the mght It is true, that wherj^ a 
current of air falls upon the bed, itoughtto.be 
prevented from direct influence by means of the 
u^ual curtains ; but these curtains, even in the 
best aired apartments, should never be closely dravn, 
not even round the couch of the invalid, any more 
than round that of the most robust son of health 
and strength. A very simple experiment, though 
one which humanity will not wish to be often re- 
peated, may be tried by hanging up a small 
bird in a cage, at the head of a bed of which the 
curtains are kept closed during the night ; where 
the experiment has been trieo, the result was that 
the unfortunate bird appeared to be expiring, when 
morning dawned upon the face of nature ; and was 



6nly; Recovered, and that with difficulty, by imme- 
diate exposure to the atmosphere. 

Upon this principle, too, we ought to be particu- 
larly carefid of all fires in bed-rooms ; from the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas which developeflr 
itself m>m fires, whether of coal or ^ood, and 
may be dangerous if persons retire to sleep, without 
attending to the freeaom of ventilation. 

Under the head of Ventilation — some of the 
readiest and cheapest modes of producing a free 
current of air in all apartments, have been duly no- 
ticed ; but here we must particularly caution our 
readers not only against the use of charcoal fires 
upon any account whatsoever, but also against the 
use of charcoal in warming-pans, or even of com^ 
mon coals until they have been burnt to a cinder. 
To the healthy, the vapoiurs thence arising and left 
in the bed, where they remain on account of 
their density, are often troublesome; but to the 
ack, they are palpably injurious, and frequently 
prompt to that cough which amioys the phthisicky 
and asthmatic, the moment they he down for repose. 
Where circmnstances require a bed to be heated at 
a moments notice, a little salt thrown into the 
warming-pan^ and suffered to bum for a minute 
previous to use,, will generally be beneficial; and 
as chambermaids are seldom either philosophers or 
diemists, it may be better to make this a standing 
order than to trust to their judgment on gaseous 
combustion. Those who wish to ascertain whether 
their bed be properly aired, will do well to intro- 
duce a glass goblet between the sheets for a minute 
or two, just when the warming-pan is taken out ; 
if the bed be dry there will only be a slight cloudy 
appearance on the glass, but if not, the damp 
of the bed will assume the more formidable ap- 
pearance of drops, which will act as a sufiknent 
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warning to drop the idea of sleeping in a situatiiHi 
so fraught with danger. 

As me utmost attention to cleanliness will not 
always prevent the intrusion of certain little insects, 
too indelicate to name, but which take longer leaps 
in proportion to their, size than .any other known 
animal in existence, it has been customary to scat- 
ter fresh leaves of penny-royal in bedchambers as 
an antidote against their appearance; but fresh 
vegetables in a dormitory have been found prejudi- 
ciiuto health, and growing ones much more so. 
Hence flowers and shrubs, whether in bowpots or 
vases, though highly ornamental and not injurious 
in a dres^g-room, ought to be excluded from the 
bed-chamber. 

. Even the honey-suckle and jessamine, so beauti* 
ful when embowering a cottage window, ought to 
be excluded, by a shut casement, at the hoi;ir pf 
repose ; nay, the branches of flowering hawthorn, 
so frequently introduced into Are places in the 
spring, may prove injurious to weak lungs at night> 
however grateful during the day. , 
. These things often produce an inaptitude to 
sleep, even in the healthy, without the cause being 
suspected; but to the sick they axe invariably 
hurtful. The dead hotir of night, however, is 
seldom a convenient time to ^t rid of such nuisances; 
but they may be corrected in part by the temporary 
caning of a window, and that too without any 
danger of catching cold, if proper precautions are 
taken. In fact, a current oi aur in the night, for 
a! short time upon the body, is by no means insa* 
iiibrious if accompanied with due care. 

Dr. Franklin, m one of his letters, declares that 
he preferred the air-bath to the use of cold water, 
finding It much more analogous to his constitution, 
iw weU as more agreeable. He adds that he baa 
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even ^ot up in the night, and remained undressed 
for half an nour or Icmger, according to the season,, 
either walking up and down his apartment, ox 
occupying himself with a book: after whidh, on 
returning to his bed, he was certain of enjoying sound 
repose. 

Where the invalid thinks this too violent an 
exposure, a partial bath, free from any absolute 
current of air, will not be hurtful This species 
qf exercise, for such it really is, may be easily ac- 
complished by means of simple machinery, which 
will forego the trouble and anxiety of dependi]pig 
upon assistance, and in many cases will save the 
e^pence of a nocturnal attendant. Several inventions 
have been offered for this purpose; but perhaps 
the best may be found in a recent patent machine, 
or wind-up oedstead for sick or lame persons, by 
which their position can be easily altered without 
occa^oning pain or fatigue. It works smoothly 
without any jerks, and by one rack only, whicn 
enables a smgle attendant to raise, or depress the 
bed at pleasure. The patentee* can furnish bed- 
steads on this construction at the rate of 36^. each, 
and an old bed may be easily altered to this plan. 
He can also, if necessary, lower the foot part of 
the bed by the same movement, so as to make the 
bed answer the purpoi^s of a chair. 

In all these cases, however, the monjient the use 
ol this spedes of bath is over, the person applying 
it ought to return to his accustomed temperature 
by laying down iinder the bed-clothes : and here 
it may not be improper to remark that these should 
in all cases be apportioned to the season or to th^ 
prevJailing temperature, regulated by the bodily 
health of the individual, so as just to preserve thc^ 
insensible perspiration, and no more. 

• Mr. WoodaU. 
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It will, amongst other thin^ connected with the 
dormitorvjbe found agreat savmg eventually of time^ 
and trouble, and accomplished at a small expence, to* 
have all beds and mattresses opened out at intervals 
not very distant, so as to have the feathers or 
other internal materials beaten, cleaned, and dried, 
and the cases washed. The bedsteads ought also 
to be taken down three or four times a year, the 
screws rubbed with pure oil, and a good manual 
deaning given to all parts. This plan, which has 
been shghtly noticed imder the general head of clean- 
liness, will render all poisonous mixtures unnece&*^ 
sary; besides saving all the trouble, filth, and/ 
expencc' consequent upon the use of those medi- 
caments so much recommended by quacks, bug- 
destroyers, &c. 

One word in regard to materials may here be in- 
troduced. The very high price of feathers of late 
years has completely <ione away the practice of'^ 
having one well filled feather-bed laid upon the bot- 
tom sacking; and the substitutes of straw mat- 
tresses, with bed-cases half filled with indifferent 
feathers, are poor indeed. Instead of these it will 
be found not only cheaper, but more comfortable 
and healthful to use hair-mattresses, with straw pal- 
hasses if you please, but with sedulous attention to 
have the latter renewed at intervals not longer than 
a year each. 

In this age of adidteration, duck^s feathers are fre- 
quently substituted for those of the goose ; but these 
are highly pernicious, being often covered with small 
insects, which destroy the substance of the feathers, 
and produce the most disagreeable results. Where 
the abs(dute expence is not a first object of consider* 
ation, and even there the diffierence is but , trifling, 
it may not be injudicious to adopt beds upon the new 
patent principle of an in^nious meduuiist in So- 
mersetshire, which consists in rendering the case of 
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the bed, pillow, &c. impervious to air, and filling it, 
bjr means of an air-pump, with common atmosphe* 
nc air, instead of down or feathers. The air is 
introduced through an aperture, or tube, into the 
case, and prevented from returning by means of an 
air-tidit stop-cock or valve. The case i^ay be ren- 
dered impervious to mr by various methods; but 
that recommended by the patentee, is a composi- 
tion of India rubber, spirits of turpentine, ana lin* 
seed col, which when drvy is extremely pliable, and 
so elastic, that if the dotn be folded in sharp comers^ 
it will not crack, or peel off. 

The advantages of this method of construction 
for beds and pulows, are their superior degree of 
elasticity, affording die most refreshing ana easy 
r^X)6e either in this or even in the warmest climates ; 
that they may when required, be changed from the 
greatest degree of sonness to the hardness of a 
mattress, by moving the handle of the air-pump, 
which is placed commodiously within reach ; or may 
be rendered soft to any required degree, by the 
exhausting pump, also within reach. 

In addition to these conveniences, thev may at 
any time be rendered perfectly fresh and cool, by 
merely chipging the air, by the alternate use of the 
air-pumps ; this may be effected in a few minutes, 
without the person sleeping on the beds being 
moved : hence their great advanta^ to invalids, 
and their generally refreshing and salubrious effects. 

Such machinery may at first sight appear too phi^ 
losophical for common use, and too cumbrous for a 
sleeping-apartment ; but as to the first point, only a 
very small portion of ingenuity is required to become 
conversant with their application ; and as to the se- 
cond it is merely necessary to say, that the aii^pumps, 
together with all the machinery for filling and ex- 
hausting the beds, bemg inclosed under the bed^ 
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steads, and communicating ndth cords and tasseb 
(resembling bell-pulls) isuspended immediately aboye 
the pillows, any alteration in the state or tempera^ 
tujpe of the beds is thus easily effected, at any time 
required. 

The fact is, that' they save much manual la* 
bour, as they require no making up ; for by their 
elasticity they rise immediately when left, and are 
then in the state of other beds after being shaken 
and made up, the counterpane, &c. being returned 
as usual : hence they occasion no dust or film in 
the rooms, or on the furniture, which is always the 
case where feather or down beds are used. 

For medical purposes also,^ they may be filled 
with air at any required temperature ; or with wa-» 
ter, steam, or other fluids, wet or dry, elastic or 
lion'-elastic,to which the ease is equally impermeable. 
In addition to which they have several omer advan- 
tages. They are not subject to be sloping on one 
side^ nor to those hard clumps or knots which fea-' 
thers or down ^adually acquire: in the course of a 
fewyears. 

Tney are likewise extremely light, the largest 
weighing only a few ounces, and portable also, being* 
easuy fmded or rdiled, after being previously ex- 
hausted. 

Under such adv€mtages, a night^s good repose^ 
can scarcely be doubte£^bat day breaks, and w^ 
therefore proceed to the 

DBESSIKG EOOM, 

which may be considered with reference to botif 
sexes* 

To the ladiies, however, we now more particularly 
address^ourselves ; and we cannot couch oiu* addresd 
in more forcible terms than in the words of a fair* 
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writer, a r^ Eoglishwcvnaii, who has recently 
offened a sensible and well-written appeal to het 
countxywomeniR general, exhorting them, in thea^ 
times of general distress, to discourage, by their 
conduct and influence, the. importation, both legal 
and illegal, of foreign manufactiu'es.'r-" I allow,'' 
observes the writer, "there are some temptations 
to be resisted—- the gaily coloured silks ajna hand- 
kerchiefs of French manufacture — ^the gloves which 
set off the forms of our hands and arms, are cer-« 
tainly far! superior to our own; but if there were 
no temptation, there would be no merit in the for-r 
bearance. And if we look down on our dresses^ 
unadorned by handsome laces, because from priiw 
ciple we abstain from purchasing them, and use 
our arms clothed in less.dlegant or l^ecoming attire 
than we have been accustomed to, let us reflect 
with pleasure that we hay^ by these httle sacrifices, 
oontnbuted, as far as we can, to tlie employment of 
our industrious countrymen. What, therefore, can 
be more desirsable, than that^EngUsh women of aU 
ranks should combine in determining^ to purchase; 
only the manufactures of their own country, and 
resist the temptation of adorning their persons, 
at the expence not only of the comforts, out the 
morals of their countr3nneri ?" 

After this spirited and patriotic address, we shall 
at once proceed to the most economic mode of oma-r 
menting the apartment itself; and then offer some 
remarks on the ornamenting the persons of our 
fair readers, which may lead, not only to the savings 
but also to the gain of .beauty. 

The first point of consideration must be that 
which first strikes the sense on entering this apart-*^. 
ment of sweets, and which the most gallant ad-: 
mirer Qiust acknowledge is dependent vifxm the 
smeU, even befdre the sight. Cleanliness and veas 
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tilatton uste indeed pveferdble to aU fkotitk>u» dAqli^ft; 
but as diesearegeiien^^acbpted, sot, ii#i«^9^ 
we hope to the neglaet'^ the foima*, it ma^ be 
oonsiatent with our plan to offer = a dleap substitute 
for the Otto of -Roses, so difficult to|H'oeitt<er iti*^ 
genuine state. The ]«eeipe is voy suB{de, bang 
nothing more than to dip the finest eottoh woi^l fai 
dear onve oil, . which must be spread in thin l4j^e)h», 
in a tall glass vessel, muk alt^mate lasers <al jiesMt- 
mine flowers which, in a few days, wdl impan^'like 
whole of their perfume to the cotton. The oil manr 
th^i be pressed out for use : and the <ott{)n> itis^u 
may be laid ki draweiB or band-boxes, where its 
p^Oxne is wished fbn <. » ^  

Beyond this we advocate not artificial odotnn, 
unless, indeed, that .musk should be intr^idiioed 
for the purpose of* renkt)ving destructive '- insects. 
This dru^ us expensive, and therefore seldom to be 
had genmne; which, however, is not an object of 

freat import»ice, as a very small quantity will««£* 
ce for a life-time^ - If, however, our fan veadevs 
^puld widi) to ascertain its genuineness, that may 
easily be done by ste^ng a silken thread in* gar* 
lie-juice, or drawis^ iv two or three times through 
a dove of m<»st garuc, and then through themi»K, 
which, if genuine, will instantly* so overcame the 
odour of the garlic^ as to render it imperceptible to 
the most acute olfactory^ feeling. ' 

It is not unfre^^nent to onlament dressing^coomi 
with artificial .flowers; yet these, however beau** 
tiful, have no odour : but a cheap and d^ant vxb- 
stitution may be found by t^ing naturiu flowers 
in bloom and diwing &em in dcohol, or strong 
spirits of wine, for about a quarter of an hour ; 
after which the colour> will appear to have etitiitfy 
faded : as they become dry, however, they may be 
arranged for the beaupbts, when it will oe found 
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ihattbw e^ours wSk i«vhre and tlieir^idditrmil be 
much- proloi^ed be;jrimd ithe usuaI tiiiie. 

Most Qowexfi begin to droop amd fade after beoig 
kept di»iiiff twenty-four hours in water ; a fe^nu^ 
.be revived j^. substituting fredb wnter; but ail (die 
most fugaoiaus^ such as the poppj, and perhaps cdle 
Of two others excepted} may be completely restoved 
by the uae of hot Watar. For this purpose, place 
the flowers in: scalding water, deep enough to cover 
about one-third of the laagth of the stem ; by the 
time the water has become cold, the flowers wxQ 
have become erect and fres^ : then eut off the end 
of the stems, and put them into cold "yrater. , 

We have seen another ingenious method of pre* 
serving flowers throughout the winter, whidi may 
serve as a cheap and pleasiug mode of decorslksL 
The plan is ta pluck the flowers when half blown^ 
and to put them in an earthen vessel with a closdi 
cov^, immersing them, with the stalks downk 
wards^in a mixture of watcar imd veijuice, of each 

3ual ppts? sprinkled with. a »nall pc^ttcm of bay 
It. The vessel must be well closed up and kepi 
in a warm place, safe from the action of frost; and 
then on the coIdQ$t day in winter, nothing more is 
necessary thaii, tg taKe them out, wash them in 
iair water, an^.h^ld them before a gentle Are, 
wh^ they will ojj^ a^ if in all their vernal bloom. 
As the flowermg of bulbous roots is always an 
agreeable decoration of the dressing-room in wmter^ 
it may be amusing to state an easy method of encou-* 
raging it rapidly, ev^n in the coldest weather. Take 
three ounces of nitre, one ounce of common salty 
half an ounce of potash, half an t>imce of susar^ 
and dissolve them in a pint <^ rain water. Keep, 
your glasses near the fire. Chan^ the water every, 
ten or twcirre days ; and eadh tone put in about 
half a tea spoonful of this mixture. 

E 
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' .It EQUst not be Soatgotien that the perfumes of 
ornamental . flowers, when fft<xwiskg, will be m- 
creased, as well as their beauty, by afibrdii^ as 
much sun and air as possiMe, and abd by being 
careful always to set them out under geniid 
showers. It is literally sending than to a imitering^ 
{dace. 

An elesant mode of comUning the odours of 
different flowers is^ by preserving the leaves in 
vases, or china jars, in the form of ttpaipmirri^ as 
the French terixi it; for which fine pemini^^ tbe fol* 
lowing is a genuine rec^pt^ Take one pound ot 
orange flowers and common rose leaves, half «t 
pound each of the leaves of red pinks, mai^oram 
and myrtle; the leaves of musk roses, tayme, 
lavend^, rosemair, sa^ camomUe, meUlot, hyieop^ 
sweet basil, and oalm, two ounces of each ; two or 
three handfuls of jessai^ine flowery, a Uirge hancUut 
of lemon rinds, cut as thin as possible; the same 
quantity of those of small greenoraiiges,and fifteen or 
twenty laurel leaves; put them all into a well leaded 
earthen jar, with half a^pound <^ bay salt, and stir 
the whole carefully with a< wooden spatula, or 
spoony twice a day fbr a month ; then add!^ fl^nrentine 
white iris and benzoin, of each twelve oimces; 
powdered (doves and cuMiamon, two ounces of eadi; 
mace, storax, calamus aromaiticus, and cypress, of 
each one ounce; lemon-<M^ured sandal, and long 
sweet cypress, of each six. drachim : stir all tcffether; 
and if the proportions be carefully attemfed to^ 
aoDording to the above directions, a most deligbtlu! 
QWnpound of fine odours will be obtmned, in which 
no*, one scent will predofiainale, whilst the frd^ 
granee of the iwhole will remain unimpaired for ja 
greatnumber of years. 

. It is needless to expatiate tipon the utiMty of thesel 
odoiurs in correcting all acquired unwholsomeness or 
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theisif ifi' btir dwellifags, o^ iriither in correcting the 
£#bct» of that unwh(di9(»n<§ndss. ^o inMei^taud the 
|irmciples of action in this cajsej tmy h^ of seme 
unport r Wholesome air iB that Which' affiirds the 
due stimulus to the lungs, and to the blood :'un« 
idtoieiMne air, genei^dly speaMtig, is that'Which, 
although not possessing qualities absolutely tiox* 
i&aSy'tR yet destitute of the proper quMtity of oxy^ 
gen ipe^uired by the system, in <the poportion of 
about 8erenteen piarts in an ^hundred or atmospheric 
air; aferfor those species of nbxious airs which are 
poddr^elysdeteterious, they eome under a medical 
nead,' and need no refereiice hcsre. But, as todiat 
air whidi is htutfiil to the co^Eftitution from want of 
dfie stimuhts, we- m^y usefully correct ks deficiency 
by the stimulus of artilkiid 'Ooours, It will happen 
sometimes^ however^ diat,^ even in our wardA>bes 
most catfe&lly kept, ckilheS' long laid up^ will acquire 
a V(^ unpleasant smdl ; to counteract whichy per* 
fmnes^ msk be >u0ed;'^b^ the r^adkst metl^ is 
to nemtralffie vt destroy ^t, which may at once be 
done, '^by pla^g pieces' *of nei^ bumf charcoal 
amon^'fhe dlbthes, when the whc^e of the unpleSr- 
sant nnnes or odbur Will be absorbed in a day or 

two. ' '•' - " '^  ' '" ^ . ' >j 

Chaifooal id also a very useftil to<Hh pof^der ; but^ 
aMhooglif extranely efileackyus'M^ieH usfsd alone, it 
mfty, p^haps, bemoreaedirelyiettiblbyedalo^ with 
theifemwing ingredients." ^ake'hatf ta\drBic£m of 
tartar <tf Titfid, same quan^y of : myrrh, also of 
dragdn^s bidod ; to which add^ 69^ dr^m of gum 
lac, and fotn* grains of ambergrise, w^ two grains 
of musk, and fine powdered- charcbal equal to the 
whole. Beat them into a fine powder, and keep 
in a phial close stopped. To use' it, take a fine lineup 
ckth, wetted im the end of your finger ; dip it in 

e2 
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the powder, and aj^dy it well once a day; cAer 
whicn twice a week will be snffident iofteneme^be 
beauty of the teeth, and to correct any unpkttHoit 
savour from the breath, even v/heare there is a carious 
tooth. 

Amount the various cosmetics recommended for 
the dressmg-room, there are none, periiaps, that 
seem more harmless than those whkh ^xxfess to give 
a fine curl to the hair. Now, to assert that the 
application of any liquid will, of itself, give a per- 
manent or temporary curl, is absurd in the extreme; 
but it is very true that the application of a weak 
soap lye, or a solution of caustic potash, will render 
the hair more susceptible of adopting die artifieial 
ciu*l ^ven by putting it in papers. But let it be 
remembered that this effect is only produced by a 
complete alteration of the organic structure, super* 
inducing a slow but certain c^struction of the nair 
itself. This may not be immediately observed, 
either in youth or advanced life; in the former 
case, indeed, the loss is easily renewed, as if the 
hair had been merely cut : but in age there is no 
renewal; if the hair be destroyed, baldness miist 
^nsue. 

Equally destructive are the various liquid dyes 
so loudly boasted of by quacks for colouring the 
hair ; some of them, indc^, do produce the eSod 
proposed, especially the black dyes ; but these latter 
are most injurious, as their basis consists always of 
nitrate of suver, or lunar caustic when in a dry state, 
the colour from which certainly is indelible as^long 
as the hair lasts ; but surely no person who is aware 
of the effect of the caustic on warts, or on the 
skin, can for a moment suppose that its operatidit 
on the hair can be less destructive. 
* - rf we wish then to mve ourhairyvrB must saoe our, 
money first, by abstainmg from the whole list of 



liibte puflfed xedpes that stare ua in the £eu^ in every 
Bewsp^, luidmabnoet every ahop window ! 

Equally destrnQtive are the advertised Depilato^ 
xieSf th« general basis of which is yellow orpunent» 
a certain poison if taken inwardly. It is true that 
the Tur]^ with whom baldrheaas ore in fashion^ 
andaW the Chinese, do use this as an unguent, to 
save the trouUe of frequent shaving ; but those 
cosmetics which may be niormless on the head of a 
lohust Janisaiy, of a Bashaw of three tails, or a fat 
Mandarin, do not neoessarily become fit adjunct9 
ibr Jbhe toilette of a British oeQe ! 

•Aa a point then of domestic economy we recom* 
VMsnd the disuse of all these quackeries. Those 
who Are vcnr anxious to restore hair, when ilL-health 
Qtid^' j:asfA apjp^oack of age has removed it, may 
try the stunulatmg powers of onions, rubbed fre* 
ttiimidy om the inurt requirw it. In some instances 
loia 0if!fjk9iioa has restoped the tone of the skin^ 
and.. assisted- the capillary vessels in sending forth 
new hair ; but it is not uifallible. Should it sue* 
oeed, however, the growth, of those new hairs may 
be aaaisti^ by the ofl of myrtle-berries, the repute 
-of which, perhaps, is greater than its real efficacy. 
But these appUcationB are cheap and harmless, even 
where they do no eood — a character which, we fear, 
hj no means belongs to the trash puffed in ad* 
v^iisements by fellows who seem tnemselves in 
need of the essence of Lindley Murray, or some 
other writer for grown-up children — to teach them 
^ little plain English. 

Connected with this part of the subject, is a hint 
which we beg leave to offer for the Gentlem'en^s 
dresang-rQcwoL We do not expect them, indeed, upon 
an economic principle, to turn razcHT-grinders; but if 
they chuse to be meir own Umsewn^ in preference 
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tO,beiiig taken by the nose by a fVendmian, iheymH' 
save much time, much patience^ and considerable 
pain, by keeping their hones in a proper state^ This 
can only be done Dy frequently moistening them witk 
cilf and laying them up in a place where they will 
not readily become dry, . 

' K we disapprove of cosmetics for the hairy our 
objections are much stronger La regard to the com^ 
plexion. The greatest part of those are formed 
nrom metallic oxydes, which are known to be highly^ 
deleterious. Their effects, indeed, may not at first 
' be very apparent; but it will be too late when 
nervous affections, perhaps palsy, come on-^to re- 
gret that a silly deab-e to obtam, or retain brilliancy 
of complexion should have led to their use, to ob* 
Viate the effects of late hours and of careless nay 
unwarrantable, personal exposure. » 

r On this pert of the subject we shall offer a hint 
tx> the male sex, which the Ladies may, perhaps, 
find worth attending to. We have already reooroed 
rhemical tests on various subjects, and wa now pttj^^ 
pose an infallible one to be tried by any gentle 
'Philander who may be anxious to ascertain whether 
his fair one^s lillies and roses are really her own or 
not I Let him persuade her to take a tnp to Harrow- 
gate, the waters of which fashionable place of re^ 
•sort are strongly impregnated with hydio^n, a gas 
that acts powerfully upon all the metallic oxydesi 
When safely arrived at this new lecture-room of 
nature, he may then try whether the bloom and 
brilliancy that withstood the test of hot rocmis in 
Grosvenor-square, or Argyll-street, will, like- 
wise stand the test of those genial springs; If the 
fairone'^s iface retains its pristine beauty after half 
a dozen ablutions, he may consider the article as 
genuine and unadulterated, and free from all the 
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terrors of " Death in the Pot'" — but if the dame or 
4aais^ begin to look blue, or turn black, he vnB, 
at once perceive that beauty, like London porter, 
njay he doctored for the market 

At the head of the list of those destroyers of 
beauty, is the " pearl white,"" a precipitate of th6 
pxjde of bismuth dissolved in aqua-fortis, and sepa- 
rated from it by the addition of water, for which the 
siquar-fortis has a stronger affinity than for the bis- 
joiuth, and, of course, permits it to fall to the bottom 
of the glass in a white powder. If oiu: fair readers 
are, however, dissatisfied with the faces which God 
has ^ven them, or which they may have made for 
themselves, let them throw away all their washed 
and lotions, and, if they must have artificial cos- 
metics, let diem infuse horse-radish injcold milk, as 
a stimulant to the pores of the skin, or powder the 
roots of the cuckoo plant, sometimes called " lords; 
and ladies,"*^ but botanicaUy known as the arum ; yet 
this latter must first be well dried and deprived of 
its acrid juice. It may be had in the shops under 
ihe name of cypress powder, but is seldom to be got 
jgenuine. 

After all, perhaps^ the best and safest cosmetic^ 
next to plain soap and water, is a little good butterf 
milk,, fresh or stale. It speedily removes freckles, 
and acts generally as a stimulant of the milde^st 
nature. 

In the economy of the dressLne-room, the economy 
of Dress must not be neglecteS; we shall here con*- 
fine ourselves, however, to two poiQts strictly appli- 
cable to the costume of the present day, velvets and 
straw hats ; other points of considerable importance 
will come with more propriety under the head of the 
Laundky. .With resppct to the first of these 
articles, it is perhaps not generally known, that vel- 
vet peUsses are readily restored, by passing thi^ 
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under side of the velvet over a warm smooth.^ 
ing iroB : the best w^ of doing this is for one 
|)ersoi| to hcdd the velvet tight, and another to 
pass the iron over it on the wrong side; after 
which the garment must be spread out, and a 
bru^, or very fine whisk, hke those now sold about 
the sti*eets by Dutch women, passed gently yet 
briskly over the pile. The goal effect of thi^, even 
upon the most worn out dresses, will scarcely be cre- 
dited, until tried; and it is equally apphcable to 
dresses that are but little worn. The customary 
mode of whitening straw for ornamental use, has 
been to stove it in a cask with burning brimstone ; 
but there is a readier method, if judiciously a'ppiied z 
tsike a solution of muriatic ac^d, and saturate it with 
pot-ash until the effervescence subsides. Dip the 
straw in the solution. Again, the oxygenated mu- 
riate of lime, which may be had at any chemist% 
shop, dissolved in wateir, will bleach straw without 
the least diimnution of its flexibility. 

Recently in Germany fashion has introduced a 
new application of cbrk, which is now used for 
makingladies^ hats. They differ from straw hats in 
this particiilar, that the material is put together in 
the manner of fish scales. 

When laying up muffs and tippets for the winter, 
if a tallow candle be placed on or near them, all 
danger of moths will be obviated. 

To renovate feathers, it is necessary first to wash 
them carefully in soap and water ; but as th e original 
pure white can never be restored in its true bril« 
nancy, it may be useful to know the shnplest methods 
of giving a ting6 of artificial colour agreeable to the 
fancy of the wearer. 

The first and simplest is, a grey, which may be 
produced by sprinkling common ink judiciously 
upon the feather, reduced by water to any shade ; olr 
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tkR^ftttthers may be dipped in ink, reduced at plea^ 



Tinctive of tunnei^c, to any depth of lint, win 
ghuft a fine ydlow. The sjHrituous tincture id bcFst \ 
and the'ooloiu- may be brightened b^ m^gaiis of lemon 
jiiiee, eithtf added to Ihe tincture itself, or applied 
to the feather afterwards. 

Liqvid blue, added to the tincture of tumeric, 
affonls tLgreenj whidi may be given of any tintj by 
altering me prop(»rdons of the aying materials. 

Where yellow is thought too ^udy, a fine hilff 
may be produced by a^ing a httk pearl-ash to 
amiatto bdkd in water. 

Liquid hiue^ applied solely, will yield a fine tint of 
the *same ccdour ; or the sulphate of indigo may be 
adopted for the same purpose. 

If pwrpU is wished for, add to the liquid blue a 
little of the red sold in saucers ; or dissolve a few 
grains of carmine in a little spirits of hartshcnn, 
which mix with a solution of orchil. 

To produce a red colour, nothing more is neces- 
sary than to dip the feather in lemon juice until tho^ 
roughly wetted, and then into the saucer red, or 
solution of carthamus. 

Whilst on this part of the subject. We m«Jr cfffer a 
few hints to our fair leaders on the philo$(0|>hical 
economy of (7o2ottr in all parts of their dress v nay, 
even in regard to the hangings and carpets of their 
MMUtments, where they received visitors, and when 
tlW^iAay wish to look parti<5dlflri}r lovelv> 

We must first presnise, that white reflects all rays 
of Mgfat, and that black idbsotbs diem adl; but this, 
though opti<»Uyand philosophically time, has cer- 
tain exceptions, as white dresses, frompecufiar cir«* 
emnttanoes of position^ have been obilerved to Kfiect 
oidy particular tints. All o^oifired dres^Ms^ of 
eoloufed civets, indeed, betwMi ^ eatitranes of 

£5 
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.white arid blitck, «ib6orb tiie rays df light iii celtaui 

Eroportion and ouality ; the particidar rays r^/Z^c^d 
y each object, oeiiij^ the bans of its colotur. Thus 
l»rown substances reflect the red rays in a very csnaU 
degree; purple reflects the red and blue rays; green 
the blue and yellow rays; oraiige the red and yel- 
Jow, &c. 

Again, it must be observed, that reflectionS'firom 
any particular object became confused and mter- 
. mingled, from partaking of the luminous fays from 
' other surrounding bodies ; and it is known, that the 
rays from white dresses will actually enlighten and 
whiten shadows upon white substances. In like 
manner, whenever dresses of different colours are 
grouped together, the reflected ray» from each fall 
upon the ouiers, and consequently produce a tempo- 
rary discolouration wherever they Ml. 

Thus, in a group of ladies, principally in coloured 
dresses, it wiS be observed, that the white dresses, 
whether of silk ot mui^, not <caEily recerre a coni- 
fused tinge from the oAere, but actually altar the 
jtints of the othar colours. 

> This shews clearly, that however judidous a lady 
may be in the adapting her own colours to her own 
complexion^ yet she must still be very catefiil with 
whom dhe associates, not only in regard to character 
but colour. Nay, an envious fair one, though she 
may not wish to stab her nval to the heart with a 
digger, mayyetgive asdeepawoundby asca*tain- 

Xrhat coloiur that rival is to wear upon any partir 
occasion, and then, forming a conspiracy 
amount h^ friends ta disr^ard meir own duunfo 
for one day, and attack her at the imp^nrtant moment 
under false ccdours t ^ 

I^adies also, who are particularly susceptible upoa 
ihie ^core of good looks, must not only select coloura 
fgr th^ir own carpets and hanging,, compat3>le witH 
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tiiek com|dexioii and their mode of dresBuig, but. 
must also ascertain the cdlours of their friends^ apart* 
mentS) before they dress for dinner or a rout, and be 
prepared for achange of colour, for each change 
scene. 

At public places also, this is not ^inin^portant A 
lady may look irresistible in white or blue at Covent 
Garden or the Opera, and appear an old wcmian in 
1^6 same costume at Drury Lane. 

Again, some ladies look best in a ^lare of light ; 
others will i^udy their own interest by keeping in 
the shade. The different effect produced by a seat 
in the* centre box of the Opera House, and a stage 
box in the ^exe of the lights, is, we beheve, well 
known to many of our fair readers. However, 
where choice between thefie two is impossible, much 
may still be done by a judicious attention to: the 
<»lour of the costume. 

The Opera- Hottsey of course, leads iis to the con-^ 
4sideration of diamonds and jewellery. With a few^ 
economical observations on that important part of 
female ornament, we shall close this subject 

It id of great impcnrtance to lapidaries^ and pur- 
x^asars of precious stones, to possess some means of 
ascertaindng their soundness, or freedom from flaw% 
whe» in the rough stat& Till lately, artists had nD 
rule to direct their judgment in this respect, and in 
consequence were irequently exposed to consider- 
able lo6»; but Dr. Brewi^r has now constructed 
(SOX inslxument for distinguishing the precious stones 
from each other, and from artihcial imitations, even 
when set inisnch a manner that no light can be 
transmitted through any of their surmces. The 
same instrument may be employed to distinguish 
i»}X minerals, that have a smatl porticm of their sur- ' 
iace polished either naturally or artificially* It^ 
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application is so simple that any penon, boweVer 
ignoirsJil^ is capable ca imng it. ; 

AAOt)W lO^thod has alao been poposed b^ die 
sapie i^dbfatigabl^ philosophy, wniah haa this ad* 
vfmtage^ that it may at any time be tried, wheoe 
the mox^ aactirate instrument is not xeadily to Jbe 
procuriBd. It is thus: — Immerse the rough un^ 
wrou^ strnie in Canada baLmmi oil of safisa&as^ 
or any. other fluid of nearly the same re&actinre 
density, as oil of £mise seeds, and turn it round with 
the hand, so lliat the rays of li^ht may pass thrott^h 
it in every direction. The shghtest flaws or cracks 
Sjiay be immediately, perceived, in eonsequenoe of 
the changes which they produce on the transmitted 
light If the stone be examined in watery the flaws 
hBcome more peroeptible than when viewed in the 
air; and the oistinctness with which they aie seen 
increases as the refractive power of the fluid iqK 
l^ioaches that of the scdid. Thus diamond jargon, 
and the spinelle ruby, which exoeed any fluid in re* 
firactive power, have their impeffecdons detected 
whenimmeraedinoilof cassia,or«nuriateof ammonia. 
Natural and artificial stones may likewise be dis* 
criminated by oil of cassia, as the refbicuve poweb 
of diamond, jargon, ruby, garnet, pympe, sa^phii^ 
tourmaline, rubellite, pistaaite, luanite, ckinamon 
atone, chrysobarl? and chrysolite exceed it If an 
object be viewed through two polished and inclined 
sur&ces of any substance supposed to be one of 
those minarals, when plunged m oil of cassia, the 
aubstance is a paste or artificial stone if • the re&ao> 
tion ifl^m the point to whkh the suifece. a« in. 
clined, and a leal mineral when the refisaetion is 
made Umanrds that point The soundness and 
Wy of glass for kiises luay be ascertMiied ina 
gmular manner* 
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But as those for whom these pages are princi- 
pally designed, seldom have Occasion to purdiase 
jeweBeiy, except m a ont state, a still m<yre shnple 
method may be pointed out : -4t is to rub the pre* 
ciouB stsone, of idiatever species, upon lead; 
when it will change colour if counterfeit, but pre* 
serve its lustre if ^nuine^ 

' But if the umiutiated are liable to deception in 
the jewels themselves, so may they be also even in 
the gold setting of the^ ornaments. 

Jewdlers^ gold is, indeed, well known to be, le* 
gaily, of inferior vidue to the mint standard ; and 
neceMarily so, because pure gold is too soft to retain 
the precious stones within its grasp. The difference 
is, «iat' the jewellers^ gold nas six parts copper 
aUoy in twenty-ftmr, whilst the mint gold has but twa 

Observe that the real jewellers^ gold is always 
stamped ; but the gold commonly used in trinkets, 
toys, seals, rings, &c. contains much more alloy; 
though that is generally of silver instead of copper. 
The common test of aquafortis is not always appli* 
caiUe to wrought ornaments ; but those who chuse 
may use the touohatone, whidi, - however, though 
formerly in high repute as a test, is now almost otv 
soleta The best of these is the Lydian stone, now 
f6ixnd in the hills around the Scottish capital. The 
mode of experiment is to rub lightly, or rather to 
draw the gmd dkmg its sur&oe, not hard enough to 
rub off the metal, butt just to leave a streak b3iind 
it, the colour of which is the test of purity. G(old 
alloyed with rihrer, beyond the due proportion, 
kavis a pale whitish mak; if alloyed inth^r, 
the maik M brownish. 

But in numberless instances, where the omamoits 
are so wrouAt as to be inconvenient for any kind 
ct test, even Dy weighing, a careless purchaser may 
of^AD hm deceived with a oaae metal, merely covered 
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mih a very thin plate^ or coat x>f real gold^ As 
the mannar of doin^ this may be useful to our fair 
readers themselves, m various ornamental processes 
in their own dressing-rooms, we may state that the 
method is to dissolve gold in aqua regia, in which 
linen rags must be deposited, imtil the whole solu^ 
tion is absorbed. The rags, as soon as. dry, must 
be cai^rfully burnt in a cjima cup so as to presera^ 
the ashes, which form the golden powder ; then take 
the article to be gilded, silver is always the best, clean 
it very bright ; then cut a close gramed cork into a 
iponv^ent shape and size, dip it first into. clear 
water, then into the golden ashes, and rub them on 
the polished surface until it assumes a brilliant ap* 
-pearance, like the best gold. When ornaments or 
trinkets, in daily use, lose their colour and gdklen 
appearalice, these may be very easily restored by 
this process, looking as weU, and lastmg as long as 
if sent to the gilder, without the necessity of taking 
the article to pieces. 

These general directions will be found of bene- 
ficial use m every day purchases ; but still it may 
aot be amiss to enter upon some diort specifications 
of the various articles of ornamental jewellery. 

The Diamond^ of course claims the preference, 
<and consists of several varieties ; the black specie^ 
are so  scarce as to be seldom found, except in . mi- 
neralogical collections, they are, therefore, the most 
valuable ; whilst the cheapest are those whose tints 
incline to brown or grey. For ornament, however, 
the most valuable are mose whose transparency is 
perfect, and their colour of the piurest whitet Next 
to these are the specimens with a greenish tint ; after 
these come the yellow ; and next the blue varieties. 
But all of these, to c(»Dmand their full value, must 
be mthout flaw^ and &ee from all intermingled tiiita. 
.The hardness qf the diiamond is well known,, and 
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id one of its tests^ especially in cutting glassy 
but diere are other stones wmch will perform the 
same office. The real diamond will resist the 
hardest blow, or merely spht into leaves ; but that 
is a test which, in jewellery, cannot conveniently be 
tried< In the rough state they may, however, be 
•rubbed tc^th^, when, if both real, a harsh grating 
sound is distinctly heard ; and, whether rough or 
poli^ted, a good ludge will be able to ascertain their 
genuineness by the briUiant light which is seen to 
plaj with great lustre when in motion. 
. Substitutes for diamonds are sometimes made by 
exposing sapphires to a strong heat, which deatroys 
their ook>ur, but improves theu* hardness and trans^ 
parency. Against such a deception a casual pur-^ 
chaser has no guard, except in the honesty and good 
eharacta* of his jeweller ; and it will always be 
better to pay an apparent high pice to a respectaUe 
dealer, thanlo risK being cheated by those wno have 
no character to lose. - ' 

When diamonds, however, are purchased from it 
good house, it will be proper to observe that the 
table-^ut diamonds ought always to be the cheapest^ 
as they are the thinnest; next to them are the rose 
cut, whidi require a whitish coloured fcnl ; but the 
real brilliant is always upon a black ground, and 
produces even a finer effect if set round a good 
-emerald. 

- Of the more valuable of the other precious stones, 
the real Amethyst will be known by its purple ting^^ 
but rock chrystals of a violet tinge are often suosti* 
tuted for them. The Emerald ought to be of a ^e 
green, and of a hard texture, though not so hard aa 
most of the more tahiable kinds of stones. The 
Rub^ ought to bef of a fine briUiant purple ; but 
the inferior species are often met with m rings^ 
Since we have got possession .of Ceykn^ many of 
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tbefehave fcnind their way into the market The 
re»l jfubv is nearly of equal valw with thediittiuttul, 
especially when of the larger sizes. The beautiful 
celestial Uue of the Smpphire rendoss it a beooming 
<»nament to fair complexions ; but the real stone is 
of bi^h valu^ increi^^, perhaps^ by the triek of 
substituting it for the diaonumd, as already mesh' 
ti<Mied. Tne bright golden yellow of the Topux 
makes it fitter for rings than tat situations near the 
face of the fair. This Saxon topazes are the palest, 
though most transparent; they are even more 
brilhant, though less valuable, than those of Brazil, 
some of whidi are naturaUy of a blui^ colour, 
or may be made so by the appUcation of a pow* 
erfiil neat 

It is almost needless to enumerate the various 
ornaments in which the different precious stones 
may be arranged. 

Bbacelsts, of course, may be formed of every 
spedes ; but for general, and not very expensive 
use, the violet coloured amethyst may be adopted. 

Ear-drops, like the brackets, admit of all kinds 
of stones that may suit the com^dexion. Whai 
formed of emeralds, the most valuable are seldcnn 
selected. Some very handscMne ones have lately 
beoi made of the Cnrysoberyl, which may be ob* 
tallied in considerable quantity from the foazils, 
where they are in much repute. 

NscKLACEs of aqua marine, whentrf a pale co-^ 
lour, look very handsome; but Mrhen of a deep 
green there are few complexions that will stand the 
foil : and even so with regard to the high crimson 
oolouEed '6arR£/» 

Rings generally have the most valuahk emeralds; 
but where expence is an object to be avoided, the 
chalcedony forms a very handsome ornament, as 
does the hyacinth, of a beautiful blood red; like- 



wide thecmyx, a clouded orin^ned stone^ and Hhe 
opal which displajs a greater variety of cdloiSA^S'thaii 
my other pre£ous stone. ^ : ' 

Of the cheaper Idnds of ornamental slbhe^-^ 
Hia^ enumerate the Jety especially in m6uming ;< ^f or 
which use the Jargoa was once in great refute, 
though not of a black, but dark brownish <edra»un 
The MddkMte is of a fine green, and forms tuand- 
some necklaces ; but is not considered bs very 'Vido* 
able The last we shall mention is the TaurnMinej 
whidi our fair readers may chuse as beitig, litdraBy^^^ 
the most attractive. It is purely electncal- wiien 
heated, and eixhibits the varieties oS. positive aiid 
negative electricity, or of galvanism. A tonrmalnie 
ring, when rubbed, will attract straws; butwhetbto 
it will, or will not, attract lovers, we must leave lor 
female experiment 

With a brief notice of Peari^s we shall dose the 
subject As these i«ill sometimes become diseolour^ 
ed, thqr may be readily restored to their origisid 
purity by a SHnjde process. Soak them in hot water 
mwhidiibran hiasbeenboiled with a litde tartar and 
alum, rubbing them gently between the hands, when 
the heat will admit of it ; when the water is cold 
renew the ap^eatbn until the object is attained^ 
when the peans may be rinsed in luke warm water^ 
and laid on white pi^r in a convenient dark place 
to cool. 

Due attention thus paid to outward ajq^earance, 
we may join our friends at the 

BREAKFAST TABJi^E ; 

the various circumstances connected with which 
being equally apphcable to the 

TEA TABLE, 

we shall so far ventm^ on an anachronism 
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ia the dispodtiim 'of ^e day aft to neitiae theiff 

Respecting the economy of the tea*kettle yns shall 
offer one hint to our fairreaders, which. Ls, that 
howeyer cleanly their hand-maidens may be, and 
however careful they themselves nmy. be to procure 
the best water, yet almost every kind bf water 4n 
use^ except rain water, will speedily cover the in- 
side of the kettle with an unpleasant crust. This 
may be easily guarded against by placing a clean 
oyster-shell in the tear-kettle, which will always keep 
it in good order, by attracting the particles of 
«arth) or of stone, or of such peculiar salts as the 
wat^ may be impregnated with. To those wha 
inay insh fcH* someuiing of a more solid nature 
than tea at this meal, and who may yet be u»« 
willing to pollute the fragrance of it with the gro8a% 
ness of animal food, we beg leave to recommend 
chocolate, as it contains a fine vegetable oil, which 
lubricates the coats of the stomach as well as, if not 
better than, animal oils; . and is much fitter for a 
delicate stomach than rancid ham, with its pyro« 
ligneous odour ; especially if care be taken to procure 
it genuine, as it h^ been suspected that much of 
the chocolate sold here is adulterated with flour and 
Castile soap. 

Perhaps the best mode of guarding against these 
tricks of nome manufacture, for the nuts only can be 
imported into this country, is for the family to pur- 
chase the nuts, which, by a very sli^t species of 
manual labour, may be pounded sufficiently small 
for all domestic purposes. Ifpounded until perfectly 
oily, then a considerable saving may be made in 
regard to the quantity used ; but they must be well 
dried in an oven previous to the operation. 

We are not radical enough to recommend sub- 
stitutes for teaorpoffee; but we may state that 
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TEA AND CHOCOtATB. ^1^ 

t)le inhabitants of Irkutzk are in tlie habit of dsinkn^ 
ing different infusions in the place of tea, prepaeed 
from the l^Tes of the following jdants :— -Sazi&aga 
ci^ifolia, clematis alba, pyrola uniflora, flpinea 
dOt^n^£l^ polypodium f]*agran8, pyrola lotummolia 
(•dm^r greerk)^ primus padus (bu:d cherry), ulmuer 
eampestris (common elm), and rosa camna (oobq^ 
mon dog-Tose) ; the last four of which are naUires 
of Great Britain, and the last two, especiaUy, abui^; 
dant all over our island. 

The universal use of tea as an article of diet 8i-» 
lences any observations which might have been; 
made with respect to its medicinal or deleterious 
effects on the animal economy. It is, however,: 
somewhat remarkable that this powerful plant ha9 
seldom been used medicinally; and stilT more sa 
that other vegetables, possessm^ similar pxipertiesy 
should prove offensive, while this is highly gratefuL 
• Before we enter further, however, upon, its 
medidnal qualities, kt us shortly analyze its jmxk 
perties in regard to domestic economy. 

The best way to chuse gunpowder tea is to try< 
it by infusion, as it is too often* adulterated with-a 
mixture of conmson hyson, dyed a deeper green- 
with verdigrease, and rolled up like it in small 
round grains. 

Hyson tea is larger in grain, and not so tenacious, 
as it will fall to dust with a slight pressure of the 
finger ; yet its leaf is large after infusion. Its ixh* 
fusion is deeper coloured than the Singlo, which 
may be known by the flatness of its leaf, whilst 
that of the Hyson is round. 

These are green teas. — The best ci the black is the 
Pekoe, yet it is little used here, in comparison with 
the northern parts of Europe, where it is a ^reat 
favourite. Next is the Souchong ; but very Uttloi 
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the' retit sort ever comes to this ccmntry, that- 
^oes by its name bmg raer^y the best Congo, 
wiMi 'has a nxnoh' larger leaf, and is allowed to 
come '^o^iealisr maturity before pulling. 

As « test in. genesal to distinguish genuine 
tea horn the sioeleaf, let H be infused, and some of 
the iai^est leases spr^id out to dry : when the real tea 
leaf wm be fdund narrow in propc»tion to its length, 
imd deeply noUehed at the eages with a sharp point; 
whilst the sloe leaf is notched very slightly, 
darker in ^our, rounder at the ppint, and of a 
coarser textinre» 

< In: r^ard /tO) medicinal qualities^ tea very geie- 
rabr. netores rcgulaiity to a pulse which is habi-* 
toaay or freqneod]^ imgular ; the reverse a£ tlua 
howeRrer is sometimes, though rarely observed. 
Gfeen tea mAy prove vecy beneficial in the hi^i^ 
degrses of fsrier, e^eoafiy pulmonary consump* 
ti^,« wherci as the. quanlaty of fluid daily drunk 
is considerable, the tea nay be diluted to thal^ 
state which is found moat palatable. In some 
cases its good prbperties are much increased 
by the additicm of a little jumper ; with this lect 
wmliaxds are acquaint^, wJno make use of ^greeaa 
tea punch to obviate the plethora attendant 4>n their 
excesses. 

In-.oth^ casQs it acts as an antidote. A 
veiy delicate lady o^ce took, in a mistake, two 
ounces of campbaralied tincture of opium; the 
effects were soon apparent, and a physician was 
sent for# With great difficulty she swallowed a eup 
of strong green tea, wlwh soon poved a complete 
emeda She drank some more m a weaker state, 
and was soon perfectly recovesed. Not havii]^ 
swallowed more than four grains of opium Qo fet- 
manent iU eftects oould be expected. . 
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In preparing the fragnrnt infoskm fcNr the tea 
table, a good economist will be careful to luive the 
best water, that is the softest and freest from fortigB 
mixture. If tea be infused in hard and in soft 
water, the latter will always yield the greatest 
Quantity of the tanning matter, and will strike the 
oeepest black with smphate of iron in sohition; 
consequently, according to the technical term, it 
will always be found ^^ to draw best^ 
. In the management of the tea urn, it may 
be observed, that a polished lun may be kept 
boiling with a much smaller quantity of spirits ^ 
wine, than when a varnished or bronzed one is used^ 
so that a silver urn is actuall]^ an object of eoonomy* 
Whatever may have been said against tea, in itseu, 
we must confess thatweareby no means friendly to 
the substitutes that have been offered for it: beeawise 
we are confident that neither naturally nor in^ 
dividually will they eventually be found cheap ot 
economical. If substitutes were universally to 
be adopted, our China trade and shipping, and a 
consid^ble portion of export trade must oe anni- 
hilated. If tea be left off entirely, we know c^ no 
saving that would ensue, except, perhaps, in the 
article of scandal. 

But, whilst professing to disapprove, in toto^ iif 
those attempted substitutes, we may, without ii^ury 
either to the health or to the revenue, record thai 
vine leaves, dried in the shade, make a mbst eaoeel- 
l^ttt beverage. 

That we shall ever be able to raise tea fbr our 
own eonsumption, or in a hot-house, so cheap a»we 
can import it is by no means likely, yet it is^ cat* 
tnidy true that Ai. Desehamps, an a^culturist and 
botanist of Lausanne, has communicated' mxot in* 
teresting experiments on the cukiure of the tea-tree of 
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Jtfpanl, whibh luEtV# ootitineed him that it will sucdeed 
perfectly well in Europe; ifthe seed be sown in ^ 
proper i^il and cHmate. He accompanied his p^per 
mtn tiireclions how to gather and prepare the leaves 
for use. Having analysed tea or his own raising, 
he found that it contaifi^ neither tanning nor gallic 
aetd, which common tea contains, and to which is 
^asmbed the property of affecting the nei^es, and 
produdbig trembling. .... 

CoFF£fi has bten so much talked of, so much 
wiitten about, and so much drank, that it may 
appear superfluous even to offer a hint respecting 
it We mali^ however, record a few paiticu&rs not 
undeserving of notice. The best coffee is always 
the cheapest. Bum it at home in small quan- 
tities; takinig care, if ui^g a close roaster, 
never to iill it more than half. Turn' the roaster 
slowly at first, more rapidly as the process advances, 
and Keep up a lively fire by the repeated addition 
al chips or other inflammable materials, in small 
miaxititieSi Btim it until of a light chesnut colour^ 
Keep it in close canisters or bottks. Grind it as 
wanted. Boil it, in « vessel only half full, to prevt»it 
boiling over, in the proportion of one ounce and A 
half to a jnnt of water. Put in a few hartshorn 
shavings, or isinglass if you will ; but if the coffee 
is taken off ijie fire whilst boiling, and set on again 
akemately^ until nothing remmns on the top but a 
clear btibUe, and then scmie poured out to clean^ the 
pipe, and poured^baek again, it will be as fine as if 
cleared artificially. 

We may add further that the Dutch, so noted 
for making good co£^, never boil it, but infuse 
inerdy in hot water, in a dose vessel. They roast 
it uittil unifermly brown and clear, and with butter 
br sugar to prevent its bumii^^ 
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Tbfi Erench) howtii^r, roast it .to ^a coal^ an4 
pix^duce a high colcHared decoctionii. 

Obs^re that long boiling doe^ liot make coffin 
stronger^ but has the certain efiect of destvoyitai^its 
colour, aiKl rendering it inore turbid, ifith the va^ 
pleasant effect that, i£ cleared by isinglas* <>r white 
^f ^gy ^^ oHj matter is precipitated, and :the 
flavour aknost totally destroyed. 

In making coffee, observe that the broader the 
bottom and the smaller the top of the vessel, llie 
better it will be. 

The Mocha coffee, or Turkey coffee has generally 
been esteemed the best; but it is now understood 
that the Java coffee is superior, as it contains a con- 
inderablj greater proportion of oil. This oily, or 
extractive matter, however, is easily dissipated by 
exposure to air. > 

It is well known, that on the introduction of 
ooSee into western Ewope^ a great outcry was raised 
against that beverage^ which was pronounced to be 
an absolute poisan. It was with reference to this 
opinion .that FooUenelle, whose favourite drink was 
cc^Boeyxand whose life was prdonged to v^ry near a 
century, observed :*^^^J{ caSee is a poison, it must 
be & very slow one, for it has been above eighty 
yeat^kifimg-me." 

We do not, however, recommend its use generally* 
At breakfast it is unnecessary as a stimulant, though 
very :^igiieeable and useful alter dinner,' particulany 
after a jGrug^ one, when milk coffee is best, yet stiU 
to be used in moderation. 

Coffee may be made from tumips,parsnips,or beet 
root ; but best from the blue succory, or cichorium 
intybus of Linnseus, Even in makmg real coffee, 
asmall portion of the latter is a pleasant addition ; 
or else a very small quantity of conunon table salt 
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9ut we leecmupBb^.iiot.iuiy.ol tbeae svibstkiitefl. 
We wish to impi^e .4be renreniae^ and to micovamgf 
jpur own W^9t Jpdiaa Cfdonies, The slight saving 
to individuals would be nothing, but disuse in tli» 
^ggr?gat^ would be ruin to. thmatad^. • 

rhoi^ recwusaending. infusioa of coffee oely^ 
or at least nothing more than lapid^md short boil- 
inff, we should do.injufltice.to .our readers, if wt 
did not, present them with aiiotheriuid4n.eeoiioniical 
mode pr9po6e4 hf an ioiUlligeiit.eorrespoiident to 
a periodical work of celebrity. He says ti-^ 

^^ My process, is that of skamermg* over the 
small but steady flaxne of alamp-rfa |wocesa at onoe 
simple, easy, and (without watching .<9 attendance) 
uniformly productive q£ an extxact so gC9^s£al> to 
the palate and, the stomacbf a& to; leave nae neither 
the want nor the desire of any stronger liquor. 

^^ But, tp accomplish th^ , a vessel at peculiar 
construction is requisite.— Mine is a straigfat^nded 
pot, as wide at top as at bottoiQ, and inrdoted in a 
case c^ similar §hap^ to which it is soldered sir* 
tight at the top. Th^,cas0 Js aboye.aii.in«b wider 
timn the pot— descends somewhat less lihiui<an inch 
below it — and is.cii^tirely open at the boltom-^thus 
admittiog and cpn^nipg a body qf hot air aU^roond 
and underneath the pot: — The lid.ia double; and 
the vessel is, of cpurse, furnished .with a coav^nient 
handle and spout 

^^ In this simm£rer9 the ^sptract may be .made 
either with bc^ water, or with cold. If intended £ov 
speedy use, hot water will be proper^ but noi aetually 
boiling 'y and the powdered coffee being added, 
nothing remains but to close the lid tight, to stop 
the spput with a cork, and place the vessel mer the 
lamp; where it may remam unnoticed and unat* 
tended, until the coffee is wanted for inunediateuse^ 
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It nm»' iinest hf» sb»iiMd^ihnm|^ a httg oFsfbuti 
dgm flncDy whicb will transmit the liquor so per- 
fstodv deaor, as not to^ contain - the Smallest particle 
4si the po^nier. • 

* " Tne strainar is tied round* the mouth of^an 
i»ett grlinder, or titbe, which is fitted into die mouth 
<oIt the cofFee-pot that is torec^ye the fluid, as a 
ftaaiiep is'fltledanta the n^outh of a saucepan ; ahd^ 
if the oofiee^pot- have a cock near the bottom, tHe 
liquid' nmy be dr^wn out as fast, and as hbt as it 
flows from the strainer. 

" If the coffee be not intended for speedy Use, as 
is the case with me, who have my siiAinerer placed 
OYir tny ni^htp-lamp at bed-time, tb produce the 
bevenige which is t6 serve me the next day at dinner 
and supper ; in such case cold water may be used, 
with equal, or perhaps superior advantage ; though 
I have never found any perceptible diflerence in the 
result, whether the water employed was hot or cold. 
In either case it soon begins to simmer, and con* 
tkmes simmering all night, without ever boiling 
over, and M^thoutany senable diminution of quan- 
tity by evaporation. 

. ** With respect to the fo?np-— although a fountain- 
lamp is undoubtedly preferable, any of the common 
small lamp% which are seen in every tin>shop, will 
answer the purpose, provided that it contain a: suf-^ 
ficiency pf oil to contmue burning bright during the 
requisite length of time. — The tube, or burner of 
my lamp, is little mcxre than one eighth of an inch 
in diameter ; and this, at the distance of one inch 
and three quarters below the bottom of the pot— ^ 
with the wick little more than one eighth of an^inch 
high*-**and with iwr^ spermaceti oil — ^has invambly 
performed, as above described, without requiring 
any trimming, or other, attention*— and without 

F 
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nrodudog aoy smoke ; whereas^ if the wick w^retco 
high, or the oil not.good, the certain cansequeafies 
would be-r^«iuoke, soot, and extinction. 

'* One material advantage, attending this mode 
of cofPee-making, is, that a smaller quantity of the 
powdered berry is requisite to give the. detsred 
strength to the liqu(»*. — ^The common methods re« 

r're that the powder be. coarse ; in which state it 
s not give out its virtue so completely as if it 
in ere ground fmer : but, in this process, it may b^ 
used as fine as it can conveniently be rendered ; 
and, the finer it is, the smaller will be the quantity 
required, or the richer the extract.^ 

The social breakfast meal dispatched, and the 
company breaking up, let us first accompany the 
gentlemen to the 

HUNTING PARLOUR, 

provided the weather prompts to out of door amuse- 
inent; The real sportsman, should he even deem a 
elasE^eal library superfluous, will not fail to decorate 
his hunting parlour, in addition to his fowling-^ 
poeces, fishing-rods, and sporting prints, with the 
best treatises on hunting, snooting, angling, racing, 
farriery, and the game laws. These treatises 
are too copious on their respective subjects to 
permit us to add much novelty to them ; but aft 
there are some economic hints .which have not 
yet found their way into such works, we shall 
so far anticipate the S3r8tematic writers as to recoid 
thc^ here. 

In«Kegard to the pmrchase of fowling-piecee, we 
speak not of economy : Nock and ^anton may be 
consulted by those with whom a good piece, and 
not absolute economy, is the first ODJect~-yet in the 
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Mirdiase of a good fowfing^pbce, even thoiigh at 
first expenfflve, there m^ be eoonomj, provided it 
is alterwards weD taken care of. lie that sports^ 
because it is fashionable, will leave the care of his 
gun to his groom or game-keeper; but he that ii 
aetoated by a true love of the sport, ViU take care 
of it himself. In regard to this, the blacking or 
browning of the barrel isthe first necessary process. 
Every tyro in philosophy is aware that iron, if ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere, and of wet, 
or damp, will rapidly become oxyded — ^that is, that 
the oxygen in the air and water having a greater 
affinity to the iron, will readily imite with 
it, covering the surface, with what is commonly 
cdled ruat. If tins is rubbed, or scraped off, and 
the iron, again exposed to the action of oxygen, the 
same process takes pkce, imtil, provided the exw 
periment shall be tried an a gun^barrel, the sub- 
stance of the metal becomes so thin that it wUl not 
stand die force of an explosion, or fhing off with a 
common charge. 

To prevent this it has been proposed to silver or 
to gild the barrels, but the consequent brightness 
would be an objection not to be got oyer ; so that 
Uacking or biowning are the only methods riow 
practised. 

The object of the first of these processes, is in 
the first instance to wevent oxydation; which is 
done by a mixture of black lead with hoesJard, in 
which a mall portion of camphor has pe^sly 
been dissolved ; but this retams so much of the 
grease as to be unpleasant, so that the second pro« 
cess becomes preferaUe. ^ 

Th<e best browning would certainly be the na^ 
tural oxydation of tM metal ; but as the necessary 
^posure for that purpose would set equally oil tKa 
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insid^^ which is to be avoided, it is more expedient 
to hasten tl^e oxidation by an artifical process, which 
consists m nothing more than washing the outside c^ 
the barrel with duuted aqua-fortis, or a solution of 
Wue vitriol, rubbing.it well with wax a few days 
afterwards, . This performed, common cleanlmess 
is all that is necessary. 

. The care of gunpowder is also an object of eco- 
nomy,especiaIly in the grouse and black cock season, 
lYhilst sporting on the moors of Yorkshire, or the 
mountams of the Highlands, where a fresh supply 
cannot always be bad the moment it may be wanted ; 
so that the. oest part of the season may be lost from 
want of a little care and attention. 

Whenever, therefore, through accident, or the 
absohitp dampness of. the climate, powder may be- 
come .damaged, it Jfxust not be considered as worth* 
less aad thrown away, at least as long as the graihu* 
latioa is not destroyed. If drcumstances will 
permit, it must be dned in the sun, or open air ; 
if not, it may be carefully restored to dryness by 
culinary heat : after whicn, if it can be got, half a 
pound of good ought to be put to every pound of 
damaged, powder ; adding to every pound and half 
of this mixture, a quarter of a pound of powdered 
quicklime, when the powder will be found as good 
as at first. 

!Eyen the best powder n;iay be improved in an 
extraordinary degree; but it is doubtful whether 
for sporting purposes. For other uses, how« 
every th£i process is said to be highly efficacious, the 
inventor asserting that he has found that saw^ust^ 
particularly of soft wood, mixed with gunpowder, 
triples its force. The method of applymg this 
discovery to the blowing up of rocks is peculiarly 
interesting. The mine is charged with a mixtuiei 
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t>f saw-dust tod powder, and the whole covered 
with dry sand, through which i$ piats^ a reed or 
jstraw filled with pnining powder, ($0 that the 
danger resulting from the dispersion of Ae^stones is 
prevented. ' 

In regard to the saving 6f time and patience, by 
the mudi vaunted detonating powders, wfe have 
not a great deal to say ; but, as seva*al accidents 
have happened from want of the extreme degriee of 
caution necessary for the mtoagement of those 
dangerous materials, we may here record, that two 
German chemists profess to have composed a new 
detonating powder, which is not liable to sponta- 
neous explosion. It consists bf fifty-four hun* 
dredthsofsuper-oxygeniated muriate, twenty-one of 
ordinary nitre, and seven of powder of lycopodium, 
tor club-mo£». A stroke from a very hard body is 
•required to produce detonation, which takes place 
Jomy on the part that recmes the blow ; the neigh- 
bouring ports being fired by communication, but 
without violent explosion, so that this powder is 
absolutely free from danger. . 

To the veterinary surgeon we must leave the care 
of the horses ; but we would recdmmend to every 
one who wishes to save valuable cattle, not to trust 
them, withoiit his own inspection, to the manage- 
ment of every farrier who chooses to dub himself 
.a Member of the Veterinary College; otherwise, 
.he may meet with the same fate as the Iri^ sen- 
tleman, whose farrier sent him in a biU-«« To 
curing your honour'^s horse till he died, ^s. 8dj.^ 

The veterinary art, may, however, be carried ia 

little too £gur ; for although we can have no possible 

objection, on the score of economy, that a horse 

should be taken to a wost&ns/ig place, yet we scarcely 

.know whether risibility or indignation would )^ 
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most excited if horaes.were sent to BaHh icft iheit 
health. It is true, indeed, that something of th«t 
kind hos actually. ahready tak«i place; and a. Mr. 
Torchon has obtained a patent for a nmrm bath for 
horses, which is constructed in the foUoiKsing man^ 
per :-— The bath is sunk in the ground, the to|> of 
It being even with the surface, and above it la a 
wocklen platform, pierced with a great number of 
small hcles, and su|^rted by two movefile cross 
pieces, servuig as the biUBe to a frame, which is 
suspended at tihe end of a lever^ by means of a^ 
hook and four iron rods united at the hook. The 
hcNTse is -fiaced on the platform, suspended in the 
frame by two mrths, and then raised by meoais of 
a wmdka&at me end c£ the lever: the two oxos^ 
pieces which suf^rt the nlatfocm are withdrawn, 
the windlasfi is turned, and the hearse .dese^ada into 
the bath, where a theiasionieter is placed, and into 
which water, eith^. cold or warm> may be i^trodueed . 
by twococka 

But we may now. quit the care of horses, and 
point out to the thoughtless spmrtsman how to take 
a Uttle care of bimscSf ; for which purpose, whilst 
on moorish or northern expeditions, we must pdi^ 
ticularly recommend to . hmi^ when returned from 
the day^s excursion^ to change his clothes instantly, 
if wet ; but, in all CaseSf to pull off his fiihoes or 
.boots^ . that they may be wiped clean whilst wet, 
and tjien slowly dried. A strict attention to this 
wlQ save .leather, blacking and health. 

. It must be iscoUected, aLsc^ that it is difficult 
to keep, out wet in a day^s shooting, even with 
the best new shoes, more or less prepared for the 
purpose ; and that water-prooong is therefore 
absolutely necessary t&t ilaoae who pay any re- 
gard to thek healthy and who wish not in youth 
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to lay" up a store of OBknesBs'll:^ 'middle' life akid 
eld age. >' 

Wneii the regular process for water-proofing 
cflimot be oonveiSently gone through, a good sue- 
ijedttKfiim may be found in warming and mixing 
URdH tcpwi. quantities c^ muttonsuet and bees^ waix; 
applying it^ whilst hot, tathe aoles aiid seatns. If it 
h tten permitted skywly to dry, it will take the 
bbckiag equally weU with th* other paints of the 
shoe or boot. 

Or, for a permanent remedy, take a quart of 
linseed oil, to which add one ounce of rosm, and 
three ounces of red lead, or of litharge, boiling 
die mixtiiFe usitil it will stick to the nnger wh^n 
coded. To this mixture, when cooled, add a 
|Hnt and a hali^ or a quapt, if neeessary, of spirits 
of tiHpenCine, banning it up* until (^ the con- 
nafeenee of sweet oil. ' Let it stond fbr a day ; poUr 
cff 4he'cilear liquid ; add an ounce of lamp l^ik$k 
and an ounoe of Prussian blue, first ititiMatiefy 
rubbed together in finseed oiL Give the boots or 
dioes rqieated coatings until complete. 

The new patent water-pnoof oomposidon consists 
of the fellowing materials :-^Boil sis: gidlons 6{ 
linseed oil, one pound and a half of rosin; foiib: 
pounds and ahalf of red lead, litfaoorge, or a^M^er 
«QbBtance usually called dryers, togedier, tiH they 
acquire such a consistence as to aanere to the fin- 
ger in strings when cooled; then Temore the 
tnixtnre from the fire, and when sufficiently oooled, 
thin it to the ocmsistence of sweet cnl with spirits 
of turpentine, of which it commonly taked ^x 
galloiiis. Leare it to settle for a day or two, p0ur 
cff the liquid from the grounds, and intimatriy mix 
with it one pc«md anda half of ivory or lamp^-mack, 
and on& poundand a half of Pnuoaan blue, grouifd 
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m Imsofd ciL The eompoeitioii is then -ready to 

be used on any kind of leather or doth. 8tir up 

the liquid^ -^bikI apply it with a brush till an even 

.gloss is produced;, naog up the matenal acted 

upon till t the next day, talung care to leave the 

; surface as even as possuile, and proceed in the sarae 

V manner, till it has the desired appearance. 

But the whole moming: neea not be allotted to 
neld. sports;, and before the hour of dressing an 
hour or two may well be devoted to the 

; xiBaA&Y, 

. than which there is no part of domestic arrange- 
ment mcMre useful or more agreeable ; not even the 

-larder or wine-ceUar^ if we are to connder the 
mental as superior to the bodily faculties ; but 

• ther^ is no part more at war with aDsoluteeconomy, 
imder present arran^ments, if we r^ect upon 
the enormous expenditure which a passion f(»r books 
has, in many, instances, produced. 

To cherish the love oi literature is certainly our 

' wish in this department of the work ; but by no 
means to encourage literary extravagance even 
thou^ we should not be able to teach much 

^ absolute economy. We conceive, however, that as 
order is the nurse, if not the parent of frugahty, 

. so we shall be enabled by pointing out necessary ar- 
rangements, and by ^ving a few useful hints, to 
save our readers from mcurring extravagant and un- 

. necessary expences, and to form a library complete 
in all its parts at a moderate rate; leaving them to 
extend or curtail the plan in proportion to their 
means or their desires. • 

Some of the most important leadiujg points in 
rendering a library comfortaUe, as it is too often 



the .least us^ voova in a hotne, bOoidsts ill prbducing 
an eqtud tainperaturej ndt only in all^ parts of the 
apartment, uat^ as near as possible, at all seasons 
of the year : for which purpose there ought always 
to be a free dbrcuktion of air, and alsomr the pre- 
servation of the books ; besides which it ought to 
be well and equally lighted, as far as ,po8s3t>le. In 
small establishments, where^ the various members 
of the ftmSy are accustomed to read in all the 
apartments, they must often read in extreme de- 
grees of lidit, which is peculiarly injurious to weak 
eyes. This inconvenienee, however, may be olv 
viated in a library by various modes of preserving 
the temperament of the light, on the principle that 
there is nothing which preserves the sight l<m^er, 
than always using, both in reading and in writmg, 
that moderate degree of light which is best suited 
to the eye : since too little strains them, whilst too 
great a quantity dazeles and confounds theih. 

It may also be taken as a general rule, tJiat the 
eyes are less hurt by the want of light, than by the 
excess of it ; unless they are aetually strained to 
see objects for which the degree of light is inade^ 
quate. 

It ought to be remembered also that the light 
must be graduated • according -to the nze of the 
print, and the colour of the paper. For all these 
purix)6es, especially where a gothic library is fitted 
up, nothing answers better man windows, not of 
gaudy party-coloured, but of light green glass, ac- 
c(»npanied also by green shades of various thick- 
nesses, which may l^ temporarily fitted to the win- 
dows by an ingenious process. 

To point out the best selections of books in 
- various departments of literature and science, would 
require a volume in^ itself; hare we can only hint 

r 5 
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thiit ill amii|^ an dd Kbrary^ (ht /in fcmmiig a 
new one) it iBnot always, the largest quaality of 
books that makes the best library, muoi' le88< the 
cheapest 

On BHbJQCt» where to possesia all the abaoiute 
facts is of most - importance, the newest works^ 
are, geBboaUy speaking, most likely ' to be tfa^ 
best; but this is v^ far from being a^UcaUe 
to* a Ubaryin all its departments. Yet even 
in^ works of philosophy or fancy, a canelitl and 
eoonomic adeetion may b^ made, so as tp contain 
all that is necessary in a small, compass, but leaving 
the extension <^pen to taste and to future civoun^ 
stances. 

Those who otm. afford it may indeed collect the 
quaint or queer writers of other days, and never 
fancy thor collections complete ; some may pride 
themselves &a embellished manuscripts, or on the 
excellence o{ their binding ; whilst others may de- 
light in possessing all the varieties of blade lettered 
rmnance; be it so? In the iiatter case emeially 
such odlections are of some use; fcH*,, if ,they do 
not absbltitdiy give us the manners of the times of 
which they profess tp treat, they most assuredly do 
of the times in which they were wzitten, an ooject 
of importance in many pomts. 

To expadate on this will, however, draw us from 
our plan, we therefore proceed to notioa some 
points on the general maniu^ment of books^ parti- 
xularly in retired partsiof the country, where bock<- 
.binders are not to be had. at a mament^s calL 

There^is no part o[ dcnnestic econcxnv in which 
it is more true, than in regard to the library, that 
*^ a IrtitcSh in tune saves mne.'*^ ^Tis a homely pro- 
verb, indeed, but not the less useful, and in oon- 
.sonance with it, we must reeommend a careful 
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xmBor whenevec neccaaRrj, but yet to be done sk) 
judiciously that a skilful warkman at a future pe- 
riod Biay be able to undo it without injury to the 
book. 

For the g^oeral care^ of a library, hovnever, we 
willingly refer to Homers Yery useful work on 
JUbliography — ^^tis our plaii only^to offer isolated atid 
liureoonded JiintB, and we have meatdj to point out 
to tbofle who will take care of dbeir own books, thaft 
in all xepairs, both of books and of prints^ when- 
ever paste is necessary, i| ought to be made of th^ 
jfreshest flour well kneaded in cold water, and tben 
boiled leisurely ; adding a small quantity of pow- 
dered alum, when it wm form a white transparent 
substance, that will not disadour the finest india 
paper. . But when the paste is to be used in book* 
bindmg, or in repairs whesre the colour is not ma^ 
terial, the juice of aloes may be added^ forming 
an infidlible preventative against the ravages of 
the worm. It must also be reeoUeoted, that al«- 
though rusaa binding is most exp^n^ive in the first 
instance, yet it is in the end the mosjb eeonomical, 
as books bound in russia led,ther are not sulgeet to 
be attacked by moths. When books meet with 
accidental dama^, means ought to be taken in- 
stantly to repair it Ink-^spots, in paiticular, may 
be t^moved from books or prilits, by the ckric or 
CQcatic adds, if cardfully applied with a hair pencil; 
Ibut the muriatic acid must be avoided, as it both 
discolours the paper and rots it , 

When books or copper-plate . prints require 
bleaching or cleansing, wnether loskig their colour 
by age <»r accident, it wiA alwa)^ be the safest 
way to put them into the hands of a professed artist 
in town ; but the country resident^ if he chuses to 
dry one or two experiments upon books of little 
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yalue^ b^fo;ra he< v^tVirea upon one of hss *^ lions,^ 
may adopt the fgUowing process. 

Form a l^eachmg liquid, by di&eolrmg oxymu- 
riate pf lime in Coux times its quantity, (by weight 
allowing.^ pint of waiter to be a pound) of warm 
watj^r; theA^take,t;be book from its binding, place 
the^ l^c^ves separat^y betweeipi plates of window glass, 
iixing th^m vertically in. a, proper vessel, and theft 
pour pn the. liquids in which the paper must re- 
main for twenty-four hornrs. The Uquid must then 
be poured off, and the paper carefully rinced in 
soft water, th^n dried, pressed, and the book re- 
bound. 

As this process, though it removes writinff ink, 
4oes not take put oil or grease, which would en- 
ilai^r the printing, it will be proper to remove 
ihose spots before hand; which ^aeration may be 
thus performed. 

First soften the spot carefully by heat, and take 
xtp as much of the oil as blotting paper will absorb; 
after which apply the rectified ou of turp^itine with 
^ camel hair pencil to the spot on both sides until 
jthe turpentine unites with the oil and forms a soap^ 
which will cyme pfi* with the brush as it is generated^ 

Should those, spots be taken out of a book which 
does not otherwise require a general bleaching, the 
part thus cleansed may be restored to its pristine 
whiteness, by the aj^Ucation of a bru^ or pencil 
dipped in a mixture of spirits of wine, with half 
its quantity of sulphuric ether. 

With a little care and attention this may be done 
neatly and welL 

Fnnts may also be bleached in the sun upon 
grass, confined down by netting ; but the process 
will require some days. 
. lLJn4er this be^ of our work it may be permitted 
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to US to offer a few dootidmic hintd req)ecdng the 
Fine Arts, 

It has been fiaid with much energy and great 
truth, that siiice the days of the Greeks, no nation 
or people have possessed so fine a soil for the pro* 
duction of genius in art as Britain, and yet we have 
twice suffered the thriving plants to be ravished 
fitMn our land and transplanted to where they have 
but fflckened in the foreign and unhealthy hot-nouses 
of despotism and tyranny. Scarcely had they again 
sprung up on the spot whence they were- rudely 
torn by the austere reformers in the seventeenth 
century, and again* by the round-heads, aiid self* 
namea puritans of OUverian Boeotianism, but we 
would have suffered the false assertions of a Du 
Bos and a Winckelman, to have destroyed them 
once more, beeause French vanity and German 
pertinacitjr' thou^t proper to assert that our cli-^ 
mate is too hyperborean for their cultivation. We 
have seen, Kowever, that from the first dawning 
of classical taste in Britain, the singular height to 
which that taste has attained by the talents and li- 
berality of those who have graced their country 
with many of the most genuine and perfect of an^ 
tique remains, added to our own efforts in painting 
and sculpture, and all their sister arts, is a most 
convincing proof of our national superiority. 

Much yet remains to be done however to spread 
not only a taste, but a re&pect for the arts, through 
the various classes of society. In short the know-* 
ledge of the arts we fear must remain circumscribed, 
until a respect for them is more strcmgly inoculated, 
as it were, into the great mass of the people ; until 
a stop is put to those infamously scribbled auto* 
graphs whidi disgrace the metropolitan cathedral^ 
and to that avaricious taste of bulrsticking which,. 
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if pepmutted, wotild sharAly cover even the revered 
venerable remains of Henry the Vllth^'s ChapeL 
. This unfortunately i)perates as a very heavj draw* 
back upon the liberality of art, and leaves u& ivith- 
out a word of defence, when it is urged how mudii 
every visitant to France and Italy remembers with 
pleasure the liberal admittance which is always found 
to their superb repositories of the arts, uninter^ 
rupted by petty objections, or exorbitant demands 
for money, or any chai^ in our feelings from admi^ 
ration to dii^st, by the paltry or mischievous dis^ 
figurement that attacks aJbiost every object of art 
in Britain. 

It is true, that many lovers* of the fine arts are 
endeavouring to imitate foreign liberality in this 
respect; but much— nmuch remains to be done. 

Perhaps one reason for the sedulous attenticm 
paid to specimens of art almost publicly exposed 
m France and Italy is, that in the former country, 
the gieat mass of visitors are led to the Louvre 
more by glory than by tasie, and are so busy 
shewing memselves, as the best part of the exhi. 
bition,, that they have not even time to immortalize 
their names for a day by scribbling on the Apdilo, 
the Venus, or Antinous : whilst in Italy, as nobody 
goes to look at them, esLcept those possessed of 
some taste, that feeling operate as a saf^uaird.. 
It is, perhaps, not an unfounded su^estion, also, 
that the freedom of spiiit which pervades all cladse^ 
in this coimtry, prompts, in some measure, to a 
disrc^^ard of that extrcne attention due to the 
prmierty of the nation, or of the individuaL«-*> 
*^ JjorCt we pay for it?^ . says a greasy-^fineered 
connoisseur, who must feel me object' ch aiwnrar. 
tion before he ean pndse it ; ^^ I have paid for 
^dnussiony and I shall do as I like.^ 
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With tile first inflection, our Boeotians must 
he aHoMred to indulge UiennciTes, but 'stitt they 
ought not to be made lo pay twke: as for the 
second^ we trust that it win soon be dtMie away : 
and this well-fi>unded h<^ remains, that vrhea trie 
exMbitions of art, in private collections, cease to 
be a Siiow in consequence of merely being opened 
dunngthe fashionable season, then the generous 
possessors may give a more genend admittance to 
forogners, as well as to Englishmen, of taste, 
who will readily visit them from a pure love of 
the art. 

But to proceed more particularly to our subject, 
we ceitainly recommend to sudi of our readers as 
possess good library apartments, to occupy them, 
m some measure, with specimens of natural his*- 
tory ; even to the formation of a cabinet, which 
may be done at a very cheap rate, and Jo extend it 
to objects of art as occasion^may permit 

To show how this may be done at the smallest 
expense, is now our task. 

For a general plan, which may be executed in 
part in any department, and extended at pleasure, 
we shall insert a description, which we have.m)ticed 
in a German pnbhcation, of a museum of natural 
and artificial curiolBities, which occupies eight 
rooms. Two are devoted to the ammal kingdom, 
among which are some thousands of conchma ih 
exoellait preservation, a rich collection of butter* 
flies, numerous varieties of the liaard tribe, the 
eggs of almost every species of Eurc^pean biids, 
di&rent kinds of dried sea^fish and tortoiass,^ and 
an extraordinary assemblage of beautifal zoqphytes. 
The next two rooms are filled with piroductions of 
the vegetable kingdom, plea^ngly anranged ; the 
flowers and seeds of almost all the plants of G^ 
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many, many foreign ones, and a striking c<^eetSon 
of niaiiyhundrad specks ' of wood, from the bark 
U» the pidl. r Two more l-ooms contain specimens 
of miii^mb-; and the two others are occupied with 
artificinl cuMOfidtied b( the' Romans, the ancient 
iGrermans, the Chinese^ and Japanese, which are 6f 
great vdue on acicoimt of their rarity. A very nume« 
rous collection of coins and medals^ and somehundred 
of 'sulphur ]9a8teB wre about to be added. The whole 
is systematically arranged according to Linn^us, 
Bluflienbadi, and Werner, and' is estimated at the 
value of S4,000 dollars, or about £5,500 ; but this 
is upon too expensive a scale for any but people of 
large fortunes, whilst one equally interesting may 
be formed at a trifling cost, from the pr<xiuccion«> 
<rf our own country. From Cornwall We may have 
ores of copper and tin, in ail their various com- 
binations with sulphur, lime, &c. ; from Derby shire, 
lead in its various* forms, dso spars, petrifactkms, 
&c. ; from Nottinghamshire ana Derbyshire, mar- 
bles and g3rpsum : from the sea coast, shells and 
aquatic phmts of innniehse variety; from Northum- 
berland, eoal, pyrites, &c. ; from Lancashire, iron 
.^orey and numerous specimens of stones from the 
mountainous districts ' of the Lakes ; even from 
.Scotland and Ireland may be collected, cheaply, 
numerous spedmeni^ in all the branches of natural 
history. .... 

< Then how ched|> iStn amusement, yet how inte- 
resting, are the Hoi^i Sled, or dry book gardens of 
leaves, flowers, or garden* plants, &c. To prepare 
these latter may agreeably occupy many idle hours 
at marine watermg-places. The process is extremely 
jsim]^ ; idothing more is necessary but that all the 
jtmaller plants should be expanded under water, in 
41 {^kate, upOkk a'piece of writing paper sunk to the 
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.bottom* In tUs state thev wUl assume thdr ni^Uh 
ml fonii and positian. The papeoty i¥ith'th0. plant 
upon it) must be withdrawn mxn the water gently; 
and the plant and paper must afterwards be placed 
betwixt two or three sheets of blotting paper, and 
pressed with a book or flat board. lYh^ taken 
out from hence it is to be put betwixt fresih sheets 
of paper, until all the moisture appears tobe gone. 
It istnen to be laid up in a quire of blotting, napar, 
under pressure for a day or two, wh^ if ory, it 
may be placed permanently upon writing. na»er. 

• The larger coriaceous kindis require a gooa deal 
of drying, in successive changes of paper, and in 
a very £y room, or near the fire. When once 
dried, ana put into an herbarium, they never be- 
ccmie damp again. 

The mode of preserving leaves is as simple :-^ 
take two leaves of every sort intended to be {xe> 
served; lay them insioe of a sheet ot blotting 
paper ; place them under a considerable pressure, 
and let them remain during the night. Open them 
the next morning, remove them to a dry part of 
the paper^ and p^ess them again for the same space 
of tune. They may then be placed in the book 
intended for the purpose, and fastened down with 
a httle gum, witn tne alternate sides turned out, 
and the name written, with such other observations 
. as the artist may think proper. 

The preparation of flowers requires rather more 
care ana application. Prepare a square box, filled 

• nearly with fine sand well sifted, and dried in the 
sun. On this place the flowers with their stalks 
nearly cut ofl^ fixing them in the sand at equal 
distances, and as near the same height as possible. 
They must then be covered with sand, sifted on 
them gently, so as just to be covered, but not borne 
dowp with the weight The box must 'now be 
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-expofltd to the-sun far at least six^ hours, or mot^, 
dimnff two sttcoessive days, after which, thefiowaes 
must be lifted carefully up, and placed one by one 
in a sieve, wj^k^mustbe gendy shaken until aU 
the sand is off the flowers, when they will be found 
perfeotly dried, flrm in thdrtextin*e, and preserving 
all the beauty of then* forms and colours. They 
may then be fitted to small cases, in agreeaUe ar- 
jnungements, and covened with glass to preserve 
diem fn»n dust and damp. 

To make such a cabinet useful as well as pleasing, 
every species of stone and slate, ought to be intro- 
duced for the sake of inftHination, and without 
regard to beauty ; also specimens of various woods, 
and even small haxesor drawers, with oompartmedts 
filled with every kind of grain, and dned seeds. 
If the collector wishes, to emric^ his cabinet with 
oniitholo^, it will be his best and cheapest mode 
to have his birds preserved' by artists who inake it 
a ipiofession^ as milure on his part might spoil a 
fine specimen; but in entomology he may be his 
own artist, to aid him in. which, we add a varnish 
that win be found extrotnely useful in preso-ving 
insects as well as small aaimals. 

Take one pound of rectified spirit of wine, and 
two ounces of white sucdnum ; digest the whole in 
balneo mariae during forty-eight hours; add thereto 
an ounce of white jsandarac and of white mastic, 
and an ounce and ahalf of Venice turpentine ; disest 
the whole in balneo mariae, during twenty^iour 
hours, to an entire dissolution. Take out the intes- 
tines of the insects you have a mind to preserve ; 
lay them for some days in recdfied spirits of wine, 
mixed with clarified sugar-candy ; afterwards be- 
smear diem with your varnish till they are trans- 
parent as giass: In this maraaer you will preserve 
them for a long timev This vwrnish succeeds equally 
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mdi v^taUesi and fmBC$y irlndi* nerer fot^tw de* 
oay, ^trfaen tiot.aflfeoted bfp the extarior BXt; as "has 
been observecLin r^pird to dietties/ vdadh «te -pre- 
served perfectly well by beamearing thtfm vnth 
nelted wfake wasc. . ' 

The chalcographimania has now reached such an 
extent that we can scarcely venture to say a word 
in favour of it upon the sooite' of economy. Yet 
sdllevien the economical amateur may venture upon 
a few specimens to complete the arrangements of 
fiLs library. . He may collect a few ensmvings on 
wood, by Holbein and Switzer ; but u he wishes 
lor oonper-plates, he will find nothing belbre the 
tiaie ef Elslanacke of any value, except for its anii* 
quity% Aft&t him follow Deleran, the Passes, &Ci ; 
but on this head' we must rel&r our readers to WaL- 
pole, Strutt, and other writers an chalcography. 

The- next dqwrtment of a good Ubrary, is that 
of medals; they are to it always an eminent, and 
usrfid appendage; even considered only as {neces 
of antiquity, they form a pleasing amusement for 
the eunous ; but when properly and in due course 
apphed and made the constituent parts of history, 
tney become most valuable acquisitions. In short 
they have ever been a popular mode of com&ieini^ 
ratmg great najtional events^ and although defident 
in the sublhne influenee of the higher branched of 
the arts of design, tfaey certainly possess Bsuoh of 
beauty and of interest Their intangible and last* 
ing composition enables them to outlive the produc- 
tions of the pencil or the chisel, and their minute- 
ness and cheapness render them very proper as a 
medium to disseminate and perpetuate among all 
classes^ the importance and extent of our victories* 

Taking them up, on the most economical scale, 
the young colleotor nmst never forget that their ab* 
solute vauie,' for Umself, and their vakieat a fistu»e 
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.mie, ooQsists. in the ele^mce^ the history^ the me^ 
<0od ^e acajxity of .the piece, without any perticular 
jTcfei^iice to the metal itself, unless the real value of 
'.the. medol should be inidifferent 

In regard to elegance, he must study the delinea- 
tion and its entireness, then the beauty of the de- 
lineation, and its sculpture. 

As to the true oerugo, or classical rust, it is not 
Je»^. .valuable whether red or green; for in both 
^q«se|ait ec]^uaUy defends the meidal against the ix^ 
jurie& of tune* 

Aarity also causes deamess* 

It must be observed that medals are ranked in 
•thnee clas^s-^the great, the middle, and the anall ; 
distinctions determined rather by the size of the 
.bead, than by the size or thickness of the medal it* 
self. The sides, or tables of a medal, are the face 
:Qr obverse, and the reverse ; the e^^ergue is a motto 
. jiometimes found on the outside of the rim. 
c Antique medals are seldom seen perfectly round ; 
and their edges in general are cracked. The reasop 
ibr thi« is supposed to be that the wdent medallists^ 
,.fir9t melted the metal, pouring it into moulds of 
« the intended size, and when it was hot stamped it 
.with a heavy hammer. 

But ancient medab are not absolutely necessary 

.Ibr a cabinet on an economic plan ; nor is it best 

to .be^ wth. them, as tlie larger the collection be- 

. comes, the more anxious is the collector for unique 

. specimens, which can only be had for extravagant 

.prices. Nav, where there have been but two 

medals of a Kind known to exist, the desire to ren- 

. der his own an unique, has prompted more than 

one collector to use undue means to procure or to 

, destroy ^t of bis rival possessor. 

To Bntish collections then we would prompt the 
. amateur, since the ancient coins, and medals of this 
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kingdom alone, sedulmisly itourfit after, and Jadi-i 
ciously studied, will alwdys tend verjr mndti ioH&m^ 
trate the ancient history of the British Enl|>ife. 

With regard to modem medals, we mvrst agrteei 
with a judicious essajrist, who observes iJmt in 
France tne art of medal engraving ha^ been much 
more successfully practised than iri Ei^gland; — 
Simon, who lived in the time of the Commonwealth 
and of the rei^ of the second Charies, ' is alifiost 
the only medalSst of note which this country has 
produced, a circumstance at which we are the more 
surprised, as we conceive excellence in this depart- 
ment much easier of attainment than in those higher 
arts which in Britain have always maintained an 
equal rank with her continental rival : our poets, 
our painters, our sculptor^, and oiir architl^ets, 
have hitherto sustained the intellectual rdputardon 
of the island, and we are certain that native medal* 
lists only need patronage tuid encouragement to 
enable them to suj^6rt with cqntal success the ho- 
nourable claims of English artists. At present so 
little is the art practised or understood, that recourse 
is obliged to be had to French professors to cdm- 
memoratie the defeat of their own countrymen, an 
employment which is no less disreputable to u^ 
than it is ungracious to them. 

From this opprobrium we are, however, at length 
releEused, as the series of national medals'l^ught 
forward by the public spirit of one individual must 
sixfliciently testity. We observe also that a medailic 
museum, for the use of amateurs and the supfdy 
of collectors, is recently established.* 

To form a collection of Roman coins, issued 
during their occupancy of this island, is a w6rk 'of 
little labour and expense— attending a few aucddh» 
in London will complete it ; or if a small number 



be alt^w«rds ^vwited, there is a Tariety citshaps in 
LpndcMBL where thej can be purdhased for a trifle* 
But of BirMsh coins, with the exception of dxose of 
Cflraiuiws, few are to be met witji before die time 
efAi&ed. 

Gold and silver medals, as we have already 
netiecdj have in general no superior vakie over the 
hpttw^ except in the value of the metal, which often 
becomes a point of very minor consideration. In- 
deed die inrass are almost always finer as medak, 
h»Bg\mg^,ani therefore haruiy «««« space for 
legeads and devices* 

There is nothing in which a tjnro may sooner be 
deceived than in his purdiase of medak. To sSacd 
lum some assistance we offisr tfa^ following hints : 
GouBterfnt brass medals are gen^^lly less worn 
than the antique, and less corroded. The letters 
have a modem look. The varnish is black, greasy, 
shining, and soft upon pricking it; whereas the 
secugo ctf the an^ue is cleanly, bright, and hard 
as the metal itself. 

Counterfeitaare always circular ; but thereal an- 
tique are seldom, if ever, so regularly round ; 
especially since the reign of Trajan. Of th^ era 
previous to that, from Julius Caesar to Hadrian, all 
are suspected, and few now to be met with lure 
gi^uine. ^ 

Nor is the system of counterfeits of very mod^m 
dale; fior even Pliny the elder informs us that false 
ocins were made in his time, and he mentions the 
fact of a statue being raised in honour of a man 
who had discovered the means of distinguishing 
them* It is a curious fact also that some Roman 
boUeetorB actually laid up the counterfdits as curi- 
onties; and the rage bec»me so general that a false 
deoaniis was often purdiaaed at the expense- o^ 
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maoy thitt were, genuine* So rnvfuk ibr tkmaa 
economy ! •• , ' 

The cQUecUng of 6^m« ift toe expeaanre to farm 
a part ^ our ecooomic lessons, &rther &aa to o&r 
;^ few hints on the Glyptic art, and to point 4>iit ,a 
cheap mode of deriving every real advantage, from 
them, exce{^ that of possesaing the real ones.«-^ 
Gema^ like medals, are extremely use&l as an ad* 
junct to the library ; because they voft (Hily iiiu9m 
(rate vaiious parts of classic history, but also ohbge 
us to examine the pages of ancient writers, in ovder 
fully to understand them. This is a double adYipah 

2^, and. with .this peculiar conv^iienGe that these 
vaiKtages may be aijoyed ^ther by means of sul« 
jdiur easts, or accurate engravings. 
Grems are as did, both cameos and intaeiiiMu as 

^ „ «^ Zi ^ ^ ,. «^ .,Xr^ 

seals. 

It is almost needless to remark that the caoieba 
are raised upon the ground, whilst the intaglioa are 
cut in ; the latter only serving as a seal. 

One great advantage of the antique goats is, that 
they display manners, customs, and facts, besides 
being modds of taste. 

T%e V are genecally cut upon predous stones, 
with the exception of the diamond, sapj^hice^ or 
ruby, the har(mess c^ which the ancient workasen 
pould not overcome; but rock chryst^ is v«ry 
coiranon from the earliest antiqiiiity, alsa (^pai,: 
chalcedony, onyx, and the cornelian which a|q)e8n» 
to hanre been most in use. 

In £s3rptian gems the intaglios {nredominate ; but 
m Gseoian and Boman the cameo is frequent. 
.. Modem count^eits are.made of glass in pecu^ 
liar |)repanKtions, at which the Italians aris veiy. 
expert In these the colouring is in general excel- 
lent; tfaemgk without the reSt lustre ; but thein 
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oompai-ative sofenesft, when touched by ah imtroi 
ment, will always betray them. 
' In short, on an econoinkal plan, and for real use, 
we should reeommend the plain honest substitutes 
of engntTings or sulphur casts, which will form 
accurate and well defined cameos, fnnn intaglios, 
and vice versa; and indeed will even admit of 
second casts being taken from themselves, so as to 
restore the cast to a fac-fflmije of the original. The 
jHxxess is so simple that any one can practise it ; 
by merely melting siilphur in a crucible until it is 
liquid, aUowingit to remain for some time over the 
fii^ ; and then pouring it into water, when the im-* 
pression may be taken with facility. Exposure to 
the atmosphere restores it to its original hardness, 
without injuring the finest and sharpest lines. 

Steatite or soapstone is sometimes used for copy-* 
iiig of gems, with this peculiar advantage that it 
wm receive any colour given to it ; but as it requires 
a tedious process of hardening in the fire^ it is not 
so convenient for common use. 

In regard to collecting Paintings, much might 
be added, were it not that so much has been said 
by Reynolds and other writers of eminence. 
. If we were to recommend the forming a collection, 
to such of our readers as are forced to add economy 
to a love of the art, it would be on the plan of 
procuring a series of paintings, one of each painter 
nrom the time of Hdlbein, as a practical history of 
our advance in that department of taste. For the 
real English School^ however, we must commence 
with the reign of our late revered Sovereign, so 
justly distinguished for his general knowledge and 
love of the arts, and who improved the collection 
at Buckingham-*House, even to excellence. 

Incited by- his noble example, several of the 
nobility and gentry began to engage in tbi^ branch 



of vu:tu with a «^Mjpp^t9^ii ^ tM$tfi. wi'^iSf^pse 
whidvbas> of course, .giveu us many vplu£ible 0q1<, 
lectioiuh <S^, tjtiis the, ii^turdi taflke h^, certainly 
been^ipuch improve^v »s, well aa by the iead3>aom 
dioarji^ influx ,p£ g^miine wi^rksof the,Ij^a|iw s^qp) 
dumig. t)i% re^yokitianarjr , ^oiMi^tf , , Jn, sl^xt^ «d ; H 
^: pefa^ well s^fl^ paii^g 1^ .fas^ presairisel 
her!^ift.th^^ general ,wrecfc <5 nato*i^ifli^;ip^!Qj 
an PBiiglph sqhoQl h^s beeok f<»iQie4^ whioht tboMghi 
less gl£un2)g thaa tbie Elexaish an^/K^^netiiuAiinasters^ 
posses$ii^{. all ibfi ^vaota^a of lH%hjt .cqlour^ 
«ofte«i^ dQwi bjT all.ther magic #j$ d. tbe^^i^i^^ 
spiro. ....... , '• • . .1 

We.iyre, jindeei^. acx^uf^ % fpreigDaitiS of b«^ 
m)j:3e {ji^ia}^. dian any ot^r,. nation, to.poprtraits^ 
It IS tri^e thpt^we are sq^ because yr^iBie a dpiapLestW. 
naU<Hi, ^[id in addition to our self lo\!e,> wq love our, 
friends and relatives* It may be true also that we^ 
display ^or^4dfnirable,tal6nt^ in p^E^akjthip in 
hi^ry ; h^t exenthooie. wbo ^y so a)Ww.ithat in 
portrait our natural eicpression oi, beauty and glacQ- 
are upea^ifkUed?. , 'J!hsit indeed is* a cu^^iuwtance 
that QPgHt not to create, nurprise^ lyben .we ^consider 
the models fi^cw which .our artis^ qopy in the daily 
exero^e of their art .' . i 

Ferbfy[^:too, even in colourings , we have an,ad-{ 
vantage oyer oth^ vi^^iofj^ jin ^Q3eqvience of painty 
iog'O^^glass^ bcong sq much encQ\U3Bi^e4 apiongstus^ 

/It i&^ 9 cui^ip^ jcoincidaifise iJbal ^U9& ji$ certainly, 
^e xno^t perfect vehicle hjoth m sound and of 
colour. Well indeed b^ a^ amiable writer judged^ 
when exclaiming, how exquisitely reined, are the, 
tones of the hanponicia or theinudical.fflasses, when 
touched with d4ica^y( jmd skill!, and how much, 
have the most exqviisite, tji^ts of Reynolds and Westt 
gained, by tb^ir being tr^uisifused over the surface; 
of the storied window ! 
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In landscape planting also, we may ask, who can ^ 
excel us. ' It is true, as has been said, that the com- 
positions of Claude are all simple and unconstrain* 
ed ; you feel that it is the representation of a scene 
whicn you have never had the happiness to behold : 
but still there is an air of reality which cherishes 
the belief of its existence. Amid the rigid forma 
and unnatural hues of inferiolr painters, you may 
often discover much to admire, out the illusion is 
destroyed by defective and obtrusive parts ; whilst 
in the works of Claude you may fancy yoin^self the 
distant and unobserved spet)tator oi Arcadian 
groves. The scenery is the acme of existing beauty 
— poetical and elevated, but not supernatural. But 
granting this, need we name a Wfison, a Wright, 
a Gainsborough, a Morland, a Glover, a Turner, 
a Calcott, a Collins, a Strutt, and many, many 
others! 

The art of picture-cleaning and repairing, the 
economist will leave to those who make it a pro- 
fession; for though he must pay for it, yet he there- 
by escapes the risk of spoiling a good picture. 

In regard to cleaning picture frames, however, 
we may offer a novel hmt, which is in a short and 
easy method by means of soap on a soft brush, to 
be used very gently, then to be washed or wiped off, 
and tlie frame to lie dryed by placing near the fire ; 
after which the gikling must receive its polish by 
a brush, dry and very soft, dipped in powder of 
bread charcoal. The point of economy here is to 
try at first updti frames of little value ; as practice 
and a httle tact are necessary. 

Sctdpttire is too expensive for common punx>ses ; 
but good casts ought not to be excluded from a 
complete Ubrary. In fact every man of taste must 
congratulate hunself that in regard to sculpture, 
England may now be said to be not only the seat 
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bill the refuge of that art, in common with others t 
and that 60 many genuine remains of ancient 
<;hisels are now preserved in our cabinets. It will 
also be allowed that no circumstance has tended so 
tnuch, as Mr, Dallaway observes, to improve the 
natural style of design and painting, as the intro- 
duction of so many antique9 into England, together 
with correct cdpies. 

" The Genius,"" as Richardson says, " who hovers 
over these venerable reliques, may be called the 
father of modem art !'' 

We have only further to hint upon this subject 
that extraordinary care ought to be taken of all an- 
tiques ; for it is proved by the Arundelian marbles, 
first placed in the garden of Arundel house in the 
Strand, in the reign of Charles I. and afterwards 
removed to Oxford, that tlie short period of expo- 
sure to our open atmosphere has aone more to in- 
jure them, than their twenty centuries of exposure 
m the genial climate of Greece. 

Those who wish to go further into this part of 
the subject, may consult Dallaway on the fine arts 
in England. 

To enumerate all the philosophical instruments 
of use in a library, would far exceed our plan ; but 
we may insert two very cheap and useful substitutes 
for the microscope ana barometer, which have been 
lately offered to the world. 

The first, invented by Mr. Sivewright, to form 
single microscopes of high ' magnifying powers, is 
fis follows :— Take a piece of platmum foil and 
make circular holes in it from l-20th to l-7th of 
an inch in diameter, and half an inch apart, put 
pieces of glass into them large enough to fill the 
aperture. When the glass is melted by a blow-pipe,, 
it forms a lens which adheres strongly to the metal, 
and is therefore set for use. An eye or loop, made 
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of a piece of platinum wire, may also be ui^ ul 

Elace of the foil. The pieces o£ glass used should 
ave no sciratcfa of a diainond or me on th^n, as a 
mark remains after being most intensely heated. 
Of lenses made in this way, those larger than l^-Tth 
of an inch,, were not so good as the smaller, and 
the best were less than l-16th : those which ccxitain 
air-bubbles must be rejected. 

Mr. Siyewright has also succeeded in forming a 

Elano-convex lens by fusion. A piece of gla^ was 
lid upon a plate oi topaz, with a perfectly flat and 
polished natural surface, which is easily obtained 
by fracture, and the whole exposed to an intense 
heat . The glass fused, its uf^r surface became 

Sherical from the attraction of its particles, aod 
e lowar flat and hig^y pohshed from omtact w)t!^ 
theplate of topaz. 

The barometer is formed of a common horse^ 
leech, kept in a large phial covered with a piece of 
Bnen rag, three parts full of clear spring water, re- 
gularly changed twice a week, and placed in a room 
at a distance from the fire. In fair and. frosty 
weather it lies motionless, and rolled up in a spircu 
form at the bottom of the glass ; but before ram or 
snow, it creeps up to the top, where, if the rain 
will be heavy, or of some continuance, it remains a 
—considerable time ; if trifling, it auickly descend^ 
Before rain or snow accompanied witn wind, it 
dairts about'with amazing celerity, and seldom ceases 
until it begins to blow hard. Previous to a storm 
of thunder and lightning, it is exceedingly agitated, 
aiid expresses its feelings in violent convulsive stairts 
at the top or bottom of the glass. It is remarkabil% 
that however fine and serene the weather maybe; 
when not the least indication is given either by the 
sky,' the barometer, or any other drcumstance:; if 
tl^e animal ^ver quit the water, or move in a desidr 
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lory way, so certainly will the coincident results 
<iccttr in 86, S4, or perhaps 12 hours ; though its 
motions chiefly depend on th^ fall and duration of 
the wet, and the strenfgth of the wind, of which in 
many cases it has been known to give a week^s 
waniing. 

In the country a Chemicdl Laboratory will always 
be found an ap-eeable adjunct to a ubrary, even 
though it should confflst of nothing more than a 
blow-pipe and charcoal. 

The nrst of these is merely a tube with one end 
large enough to be blown into by the mouth, and 
Ae othier not larger than a very fine wire; with this 
the operator forces the flame of a candle upon any 
object which he wishes to expose to the chemical 
test of fire upon a small scdie. The matter of ex- 
periment must be laid upona piece of charcoal^ and 
that upon a silver spoon. 

The charcoal may always be procured; but if 
intended to be very pure, lay a piece of wood in a 
enicible, cover it with sandj and set it on a brisk 
Are until thoroughly burnt to a coal. 

We must however hint to our inexperienced 
readers the jj^vopriety of being cautious in their ex- 
periments ; in Illustration of which we shall record 
a diort anecdote of an in^nious continental che- 
IxnsL By the addition of mtric add to the solution 
of pot-ash and phosphorus in alcohol, a nitrate of 
pot-ash is formed, crystallizes rapidly, and is depo- 
sited at the bottcHU of the liquid. When com- 
i^etdiy separated fi:om the latter, and strongly 
neated, it produces the same effects as common 
nitre ; but if the mixture of liquid and salt be 
. heated to desiccation, a violent explosion is the re- 
mit " Not being aware of thi«5 effect,'' says M. 
Sementini, " I evaporated to dryness about 86 
grains of the sfdt imxed witii thishquid. The de« 
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tonation was so violent as to beat me to the erouitdt 
completely stmmed, and I r^ooained deaf for a 
whole day* Every thing brittle on the table of the 
laboratory was broken to shivers. Considering the^ 
small quantity of matter capable of producing such 
an effect, I conceive that, next to detonating silver, 
this substance is the most violent with which we 
are acquainted.^ 

Before we close these remarks, we must draw 
the attention of our readers to two artick's which 
ought to accompany every library, as great savers 
both in time and books. One is a well classed c^ 
taloguC) and the other is a set of tickets, or forms 
of acknowledgement, printed ready for the signar- 
tures of those who may wish to borrow books, leav- 
ing blanks for the name^ date, and volume, in the 
following manner : — " Received by me thi s 

day of the — volume tcowi 

the Hbrary of .^ By this precaution, a 

gentleman may have the pleasure of accommodating* 
a friend with a book, without fear of finding hi& 
shelves gradually thinned, through the carelessness, 
or dishonesty of those whom he may kindly oblige. 
A wit observed, that all kinds of robbery and theft, 
would be pardoned in the next world, excepting 
thje stealing of a great coat, an umbrella, or a book; 
articles respecting which many persons who would 
start at the idea of fraud are, to say the least, 
grossly negligent, and which yet cannot be for- 
fotten, or wiffully retained without subjecting the 
delinquent to the charge of ingratitude^ or oblivion 
of benefits received in a moment of emergency. 

A common-place book is likewise an article be- 
longing to the lilbrary, which ought not to be omitted, 
as tending to the preservation, and consequently 
economizing of the information derived from the 
books themselves ; and by adding to the extracts 
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entered into it, the date of the time, or any other 
circumstance connected with the making of them, 
an agreeable and often interesting association of 
ideas will be formed, whenever they may be re- 
ferred to. A ^ood index should be made of each 
article, so that it may be readily found when wanted; 
for in a work prdfessedly on Practical Economy, 
we cannot too often inculcate the admirable maxim 
of Franklin, that *' lost time is lost subsistence ; it 
is therefore lost treasure.'' 
The bell now calls us to the 

DINING KOOM, 

a >circumstance of such common recurrence, that 
it will naturally be imagined np hints of novelty can 
be offered upon a sul^ect respecting the various de* 
tails of which, so much has b^n written and printed, 
so nfuch daily said, and so much daily practised. 
HcT is it from the sot discmt sage, wtio writes of 
Dinner Parties over his midnight lamp, that the 
fashionable world will expect mvich information. 

As it is however an old observation, that Provi^ 
dence sends meat, but that somebody also sends 
cooks, we may be permitted to offer one short hint 
on that subject. Let it always be remembered then 
that cleanliness is actually an advantage in economy. 
Hence the cleanest and brightest dishes and plates 
wiU always keep meat the hottest. 

The philosophy of this hint, for it is the fasliion 
now to philosophize even at dinner— in the epicu- 
rean mode at least — ^is simply thus. If the dish or 
plate is colder than the meat, it will naturally ab- 
sorb some of the radiant heat passing off^ from the 
smoking sirloin; but the bnghter the dish, the 
more it reflects heat as well as h^ht, and actually 
returns the radiant heat back agam to the joint it^ 
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self, which Attracts it more powerfully than the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

Heaven forbid that we should attempt tp pre- 
scribe bounds to the hospitality of the table ; we, 
of course, hke all the other humble travellers to- 
wards the summit of Parnassus — and hard up hill 
work it i&— can never object to the solace of an in- 
vitation and refection by the way ; nor would we, 
on any account, recommend the ejttremes of par- 
simony to counterbalance profuidon : yet even from 
the miser, may the hbefral learn something — and 
honest, p?*aiseworthy ** Lessons of Thrift" may be 
acquired without any offence to liberal hospitahty. 

One hint must here suffice. Let him who does 
hot wish to dimiidsh ih^ "number of his friends, 
learn to diminish the number of his dishes and of 
his servants — ^the one will facilitate the other : but 
a little good management will do better tihan either. 
At all events, a dumb Waiter will sboii repay itself; 
'but that which gives the greatest promise is a 
dinner taUe which we have seen imnounced, com- 
bining in itself th^ various offices of sideboard^ 
cupboard, artificial cellar^ cellaret, conservatory,, 
ana dumb-waiter, besides the use of hot-water 
plates, and dish-covers, frde from their uncouth 
appearance; adapted to tihiv^rsaJfaplily use, fix)m,,. 
as IS presumed, the most elegant japanning upon 
tin, down to the humble wicker dining appara- 
tus, for substantial use only below stairs. Its 
great recommetfdations are, that it gives to every 
guest at table the full use and command of all the 
dishes placed upon it, without being under the 
slightest necesaty' of troubling any one in the car- 
ving department ; next, that it frees both the men 
of opulence and of business from the liability to the 
tattte or espionage of their a;ttendants, which exists 
under the present helpless fonn of dining ; and last. 
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but not least, that it fumidbes to the j;reat middle 
i^kss of society in this fountry all the elegance and 
convenience of a living servant in attendance during 
the daily busy ^ala hour of human life, without 
the concomitant uicoii!veniences of want of sufficient 
employment for them afterwards, as well as ena*. 
blisg them to devote the expense of maintaining 
one to other piurposes^ 

*' Good wme needs no bush,^ nor does it need 
animadv^^n here, though subsequently to be 
noticed at some length — we may therefore, in due 
time, proceed to join the ladiea in the 

DBAWING BOOM, 

with all our senses about us. 

The economy of the drawing room, according fo 
die fashionable style of crowded routs, may, wiUi a 
little ingenuity be made more conducive to sceumg^ 
than even the old-fashioned system of tea and turn 
md^ so annoying to subalterns in country-quarters — 
that iS| a^eeable to the definition given by a frugal 
dt of his wifeV pavties^^so crowded, or rather 
crammed, or more truly speaking iammed into two 
small rooms and a closet, that lutnough there was 
room to call for refreshments, there was none to 
hand them in! 

We shall take up the subject, however, upon the 
plan of a more beneficial saving,^ inasmuch as there 
18 more health actually eixpended sitting in or 
ccHmng out of the drawing room, than out of the 
ball TCoaL or crowded theatre ; for, in regard to the 
latter, habit and early custom have rendered some 
little care a matter of attention ; but in our own, 
or our friend^s drawing room, we are so much ai 
home J that any avoidance of draught, or precaution 
against exposure is unthought of* 

6 5 
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The first objects of consideration in our drawing 
rooms then, are their temperature and ventilation^ 
arising partly from the variableness of our climate^ 
and paitly n'om the variableness of our 6ustoms« 

It has indeed been judiciously observed that if 
the natural state of our atmosphere be variable, 
and if certain parts of the surface of the earthy and 
even animal life itself must necessarily tend to vitiate 
the coifnposition of the air, our own folly, or the 
imperious customs of civilized life, give tenfold 
force . to these unavoidable enemies oi our health. 
It is not on the husbandman, the soldier, or the 
sailor, who are so much exposed to the conflicting 
elements, that their malignant influence principally 
falls. It is on the deUcate female, the pale me- 
chanic, and the sedentary artist, who add artificial 
to natural extremes; fly from one to the other; 
writhe under the effects of this imprudence — and 
then rail against the climate as the cause of all their 
miseries! 

To examine the matter in a practically philoscK 
phical point of view, we may observe that, agreeable 
to the existing system, the temperature of our apart- 
ments is principally raised by the radiant heat iroi!n 
the burnmg materials in the fire-place, whilst in 
parts removed from the fire-side it is lowered by 
the currents of air which naturally rush in to fill 
up the partial vacuum caused by the rarefaction 
of the air near the chimney. 

To cure this evil, by stopping up all crevices^ 
and making our doors and windows impervious to 
atmospheric air, would only be to encounter a 
worse one; inasmuch as the air already in the apart- 
ment would speedily be unfit for respiration, the 
fire itself would decline for want of draught, and 
the heavier external air, by its natiiral gravity, 
descending the chimney would bring all the smoke 
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along mth it, vnth all the annoyance of partial 
suffocation. A better system has, however^ been 
proposed, by means of which the combustion of 
coal may be made complete, the generation of 
smoke prevented, and even the nuisance of ashes 
in the grate considerably avoided; whilst instead 
of part of the company boing exposed to the chilU 
ing effects of cold currents of air, a stream of warm 
air, at any desired temperature may be introduced, 
or its superabundance escape in a similar way, but 
in a contrary direction. The general principles of 
the new system ore, that the air which is destined 
to supply the expenditm*e of the apartment, shall 
enter at the ceiling over the fire-place ; but to be 
first warmed in cmd weather by passing along a 
culvert or passage under ground, so deep that the 
temperature shafl be higher than that of a winter 
atmosphere ; aiid, when necessary, by receiving ad-» 
ditional heat from a stove. Indeed, from tlie teuL- 
perature of the earth, a few feet under ground, 
being always, or nearly so, equal to the mean heat 
of the climate, the air in winter, if the passage is 
long enough, wiU be considerably warmed even 
without a stove; and in like manner in the summer 
no artificial heat will be necessary; on the con- 
trary, the air passing then under ground will be 
cooler than the atmospheric air. 

Another great improvement is likely to result to 
our system of domestic temperairure in general, in 
consequence of the philosophical acuteness of a 
worthy physician, who directing his attention to the 
advantage of an equal temperature in rooms bccu* 
pied by persons suffering under pulmonary com^ 
plaints, has invented a new apparatus for attaining 
that object It consists simply of a glazed metal 
frame or window, fitted to the chimney-piece, and 
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placed before the fire, so as pertecAy to eut off the 
communicadoa between Ae room and- the fire- 
ipkce. The fire is fed with air by a tube from 
without, and ventilation is effected by opening' 
near the ceiling, either into the chimney or stauv 
case. The inventor asserts that the beniefits of this 
plan are, a nearly unifbnn temperature throughout 
the room, the total prevention of currents or drafts 
of air, the saving of fuel, the general raising of 
temperature in tne house, and the exduaon of 
smoke or dust. For such blessni^ he thinks we 
might bear the eye^sore of looking at ovr fires 
through a window, and opening a pane occafldonally 
to adiArt the poker: and, in fact, it may even be 
made highly ornamental, indep^ident of its addi* 
tional security as a safeguard against acddents 
which have unfortunately m repeated instances de» 
prived society of some of its most amiable members. 
The next point to which we would call the atten- 
tion of our fair readers, is the danger resulting 
from unguarded exposure on leavii^ a crowded or 
heated £awing room.- It is, and has long been 
the opinion of the most enlightened medical prac- 
titioners that many lives are annually lost by the 
ill-judged caution of lingering about the halls and 
doors of heated apartments, till the body is ceol» 
before venturing into the- air. In this state it is 
highly susceptible of die baleful influence of the 
night. . It would be betbrar to issue forth, even with 
some perspiration on the surface, than wait till the 
system is chilled. The greater degree of animal 
heat in which we are, or going first into the night 
air, the less injury shall we sustain from it 

It is indeed probable that three-fourdbs of the 
disorders to which the human constitution is Cable 
in thia climate, originate in^ or are, at least, cono*^ 
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derably influenced by, auerial transitions; and there- 
fore we cannot be too much on our guard against 
this source of danger. 

Of course we cannot, in addition to the preceding 
bint, enforce too strongly the necesnty of yarding 
thecMTgaas of lespiration from the direct mfluence 
al the night air, by such mufflings about the face, 
as may not oaaly detain a portion of the air expired 
from the lungs each time, but communicate a degree 
of warmth to each inhalation of atmospheric air* 
< We profess not indeed to offer medical advice; 
but as use&d hints, in a work of this nature, are 
more likely to be read by those to whom they are 
cf most importance, than whilst shut up, as it were, in 
treatises wnich are closed to the female eye, we may 
support our cautions by pointing out, agreeable to 
the observations of an intelligent physician, that the 
defence of the lungs themselves has been hitherto 
strangely overlooked; though it requires but a 
moment s reflection to be convinced oi the vast im-' 
portance of this consideration. In the space of 
one minute the delicate structure of the lungs are 
exposed, to an atmospherical transition of perhaps 
thuty or forty degrees — ^from the over^heated 
theatre to the freezing midnight blast J Is it not 
sfcrangey he adds,, that we should have been so very 
solic£}us about heaiuog fold over f(dd an the sur- 
jEftce of the body, while we never dreamt of the ex- 
tended surface of the lungs, which we left com- 
pletely exposed? Is it not still more strange that 
this SDoula have been forgotten, when daily obser^ 
vatiqn shewed that the lungs were the organs which^ 
oine times out of ten, suffered by these exposures? 

As the shortest and simplest remedy, we. shall 
merely add that as the injury is particularly received 
through the medium of the skin and the lungs^ 
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SO, it is quite evident that the safeguard of the 
fonner is warm clothing, constructed of materials 
that are bad conductors of heat, as woollen, cot^ 
ton, &c. 

Indeed the skin and lui^ may both be pro- 
tected at the same time ; as it is ah*^ulj well known 
that a not unfashionable article of dress, such as is^ 
called a comfbrter^ folded loosely round the face, 
will receive a portion of caloric or heat from the 
breath at each expiration, which portion will be 
communicated to the current of air rushing into 
the lungs at each inspiration; and* thus a frigid 
nocturnal atmosphere is, in a considerable degree, 
obviated. 

We have already alluded to safeguards against 
accidental ignition of inflammable dresses, and we 
must again recommend most strongly the projecting 
wire-work fenders, which prevent me too near ap- 

}>roach of muslin dresses. Yet, even with these 
enders, sparks may produce accidents, in which 
cases our fair readers ought so far to have the 
command over their feehngs as not to run after as« 
sistance, thereby increasing the danger, but to ring 
the bell loudly, and then to throw themselves doxvn 
on the carpet until assistance comes. This precaution 
has already been enforced in a monthly publication, 
but cannot be too often inculcated upon the female 
mind, as well as the recommendation of having a 
green baize cloth laid upon a table in every draw- 
ing room or morning parlour, in which the person 
whose dress is on nre ought to wrap herself in- 
stantly, thereby, if not extmguishing the aflame, at 
least stopping its progress until asi^stance shall 
arrive. 
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Of late years not only the form, but even the 
texture oi our apparel have been so changeable, that 
it has become an old fashioned piece of economy to 
take care of one'^s clothes ; yet, in spite of fashion, 
the change in the times has begun to produce a 
change in our opinions, and a little economy is not 
now considered as misplaced. With that in view, we 
shall venture to offer a few hints to our readers of 
both sexes, in regard to this branch of domestic 
arrangement. 

As clothes, when laid up for a season, are apt to 
accjuire an unpleasant odour, which generally re^ 
quures considerable exposure to the atmosphenc air^ 
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before it dissipates, it will always be advantageous 
to prevent it by a very simple process, which con- 
sists in depositing recently made charcoal between 
the folds of the garments. Even where the odour 
has taken place, the charcoal will absorb aU the 
unpleasant effluvia. 

To drive away, or to prevent the approach of 
moths, there are several methods, all efficacious, 
which may be adopted ad libitum. Wrap up 

Bellow or turpentine soap in paper, or place an open 
ottle containing spirits of turpentine within the 
wardrobe. But as the smell of the latter may be 
unpleasant, sprinkle bay leaves, or wormwood, or 
lavender, or walnut leaves, or rue, or black pepper 
in grains. ^ 

A very simple yet efficacious mode of removing 
stains from mourning dresses, is by taking a good 
handful of fig-leaves, which must be boiled in two 
quarts of water until reduced to a pint Squeeze the 
leaves and put the liquor into a bottle for use. The 
articles, whether of bombasin, crape, cloth, &c. need 
only be rubbed with a sponge, dipped in the liquor, 
when the effect will be instandy produced. 

But where any reason exists Co prevent the sub^ 
stance from being wetted, then apply French chalk 
or powdered talc, which will absorb the grease from 
the finest texture without injury, if judiciously 
managed. 

To restore colours,- boil the articles in a lye of 
equal parts of quick lime and wood ashes, nndng 
them out in weak alum water, and pressing them 
well' when nearly dry ;, or wash them in water satu- 
rated with black soap and salt, rincing them eare-- 
ftilly and pressing as before. 

As gola lace is now worn in several articles of 
dress, it may be useful to know that it is easily 
cleaned and resto^ to its ori^nal brightness 
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ty rubHne it with a soft brush dipped in roche alum 
burnt, and mfted to, a very fine powder. 

In dying faded articles of dress, it will always 
be found very advantageous to attend to the quality 
of the water used in the process. It ought to h6 
the softest and purest ; and it will be proper to boil 
it before mixing the dye stuffs, suffering it to cool 
under atmospheric exposure. 

The various articles, and the manner of using 
them, will be found in any common receipt book ; 
but we may observe that the expressed juiqe of the 
Barberry is useful in family djdng. The root 
bcnled in water forms a beautuul green, if applied 
to glove leather. Very recently too there has been 
discovered a brilliant yellow matter for dying, in 
potatoe tops. — The mode of obtaining it is, cutting 
the top when in flower, and bruising and pressing 
it to extract the juice. Linen or woollen soaked in 
tfris hquor, during forty-eight hours, take a fine, 
solid, and permanent yellow. If the cloth be after- 
wards plunged in a blue dye, it then acquires a beau- 
tiful permanent green colour. 

With one word to the gentlemen we shall dose. 
For the cleaning of boot tops, receipts are multi- 
plied far beyond our notice ; but with regard to 
blacking, we may insert that the article sold under 
die name of Italian Paste, is made according to the 
following receipt: Ivory black, 4 ounces ; treacle, 
8i ounces \ sulphuric acid, 1^ ounce; water 4 ounces; 
sperm oil, J ounce; calamine stone, prepared, 8 
grains ; indigo, 8 grains ; sal ammoniac, 8 grains ; 
yellow resin, IJ drachm ; wax, i drachm. But as 
the sulphuric acid, unless managed very carefully, 
is rather an enemy to economy, perhaps a safer 
receipt will be found in the following: — Ivory black, 
ground finer than it is usually met with at the shops, 
4 ounces ; treacle, 4 ounces ; vinegar, three quarters 
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of a pint; spermaceti oil, 2 drachms ; these will cost 
about seven pence halfpenny, and will make a pint 

A patent has recently been obtained for a new 
and improved method of making Blacking, by which 
a higher polish is given, and the leather better pre- 
served, than by any hitherto known. To make 40 
gallons of blacking take 40 gallons of vinegar, 
(known by the nuim)er 18,) 901bs. of ivory black, 
5 gallons (wine measure) of sweet oil, 281bs. moist 
sugar, 181bs. of oil of vitritd, and 26 ounces of gum 
arabic. Procure a tub with a thin strainer, full of 
small holes, fixed under its lid, which should likewise 
have a hole large enough to permit liquid ingre- 
dients to be poured through it by means of a funnel 
or otherwise. Into this tub put the ivory black, 
sugar, sweet oil, and four, gallons of vinegar, and 
mix them into a thin paste ; then pour half the oil 
of vitriol through the lid and strainer, and after the 
mixture has stood about ten minutes, add in the 
4ame way about two gallons more vinegar. Take 
off the lid and gradually pour in the remainder 
of the vinegar, at the same time keeping the whole 
constantly stirred. This done, pour the remainder 
of the oil of vitriol through the strainer, put the; 
mixture into a copper, and throw in the gum arabic; 
as soon as it begins to boil, draw it off, and when 
cold it is fit to be bottled^ but while bottling it should 
be continually stirred. 

From the care of clothing we may naturally 
proceed to that of the person, in the consideration 
of which the first great object is the 

BATH. 

If to preserve health be to save medical expences, 
without even reckoning upon time and comfort, 
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there is no part of the household arrans^nent so 
important to the dixnestic economist .as cneap con* 
venience for personal ablution. 

For this purpose baths upon a large and expen- 
sive scale are by no means necessary ; but though 
temporary or tin baths may be extremely useful 
upon pressing occasions, it will be found to be finally 
as cheap, and much mote readily convenient, to have 
a permanent bath constructed, which may be done 
m any dwelling-house of moderate size without 
interfering with other general purposes. 

As the object of this little work is not to present 
essays, but merely to offer useful economic hints, it 
is unnecessary to expatiate upon the architectural 
arrangement of the Bath, or more properly speak-, 
ing the Bcnthmg Place, which may oe fitted tfp for 
the most retired establishment, differing in size or 
shape agreeable to the spare room that may be ap* 

!>ropriated to it, and serving to exercise Doth the 
iancy and the judgment in its preparation. Nor is- 
it particularly necessary, the puplic having very 
recently been presented with an excellent popular 
work on the general subject,* to notice the salur 
brious effects restdting from the bath, beyond the 
two points of its being so conducive both to health 
and cleanliness, in keeping up a free circulation ci 
the blood, without any violent muscular exertion,; 
thereby really affording a savii^ of strength, and 
producing its effects without any expense either to 
the body or to the purse. 

Whoever fits up a bath in a house already built 
must be guided by circumstances ; but it will al-^ 
ways be proper to place it as near the kitchen fire- 
place as possible, because from thence it may be 

* See Essay on Batfaingr, by Sir Arthur Clarke, 
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heeled, or at least have its temperature preserved 
bj means of hot air through tubes, or 'by steam 
prepared b^ the culinary fii^p^ace, without inter- 
lering with its ordinary uses. Where drcumstances 
do not permit these arrangements, a small boiler 
may be erected at very snmll expense in the ba^ 
roofn. 

But when a bath is to be built either in a house 
whUst erectinj^, or outside of one already erected^ it 
will be foundcheapest to form it of bricKs, and the 
ceiling formed into a dome, or segment of a sphere. 
The entrance also ought not to be in the ^de wall, 
like a common apartment, but rather through an 
apeiture in the top, with a descending stair-case in 
the body of the bath room. 

Whenever a bath is wanted at a short warning, 
to boil the water necessary will always be the 
diortest mode ; but where it is in general daily 
use, the heating the water by steam will be found 
the cheapest and most convenient method. Ad a 
guide for practice, we may observe it has been 
proved by experiment, that a bath with five feet 
water at the freezing point may be raised to the 
temperature of blora heat, or 96 degrees, by 304 
gallons of water turned into steam at an expense of 
501bs. of Newcastle coal ; but if the door oe kept 
closed,^ it will not lose above four degrees of tempe- 
rature in twenty-four hours, by a daily supply cf 
3Ib. of coal. This is upon a scale of a batn of 
5,000 gallons of water. 

Another auxiliary apartment, which cannot fail 
to be interesting to our fair readers, is the 

CHIKA CLOSET, 

whether we refer to it as fcnr mere domestic use^ (ht 
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for the gratificatioti of a taste lelegant and hannks% 
if kept within proper bounds. 

The passion for collecting China ware, and in* 
deed all things of Japanese manufacture, .is. by no 
means so j^evalent as it was some years ago, when 
the New Exchange, now Exeter '^Change, was the 
grand mart for dragons, bonzes, nodding mandar 
rines, vases, fans, tea and its accc»npanim^nt scandal, 
and i^tiimie also, if our comic writers of the lasi 
age are to be credited. 

Yet, though no longer the rage, the ta^fte for 
collecting handsome or antique q)ecimens of foreign 
and also of domestic China ws^e, is neither m- 
elesant nor useless, . if adopted as an amusement 
and not permitted to become expen^ix^* 

It n^ust be confessed that the modem porcelain 
is much more beautiful than the ancient, out then 
it wants the value of the antique, which, of courai^ 
implies a certain degree of scarcity ; in consequence 
of which, although nearly all the modem colours, 
to say nothing of the form and shape, and of the 
outline and pencilling, are much superior to any 
thing that the China or Japan markets aiford, vet 
a consid^able portion of modem ingenuity ha^ 
been turned from the legitimate walks of manufa&- 
tore, not indeed to imitation^ which would be 

Eraiseworthy, but to courUerfeUing the antique 
Ihina, a species of robbery as morally reprehensible 
a^ forcing a bank note, though not of such impor-* 
tant detriment to the comn^on concerns of social 
life. 

To investigate the principles of cdlecting wil^ 
then be to redeem our pledge of pointing out the 
means of saving money even in tne enjoyment of 
elegant superfluities, enabling those who choose 
sudi a pursuit, to indulge it at no greater probable 
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^pense than the interest of their money laid out, 
the OToperty still retaining its fee simple value, 
should a change of inclination consign it to the 
hammer. 

The absolute perfections of the old China porce- 
lain consisted in its whiteness, transparency, and 
Oneness of texture ; in the elegance of its patterns, 
neatness of its executit)n, brmiancy of its colours 
and gilding, and the magnificence of its form and 
size. In all these points, however, the Japanese 
was then, and is stiO, considered as the most per- 
fect, even in China. 

The very oldest Chinese porcelain is a pure 
white, without any colour whatever, sometimes with 
figures raised in relief. The earliest colour laid on 
was the blue, and the oldest ^d finest was the rich 
deep blue, so much admired, but now so badly 
imitated even by the Chinese themselves. 

The next in point of antiquity is the black por- 
celain, of which many specimens, especially when 
ornamented with gilmng, are considered as more 
beautiful than the more antique manufacture. 

The crackled, or marbled China ware, is of more 
recent date ; and so is that called the " Egg and 
Spinach;'' both of which may easily be counter- 
feited. These latter have no otherwise distinguish- 
ing points; but. connoisseurs, on taking up the 
white or blue, always know where- to look for the 
dolphin or dragon marks. There is another species 
of the real china ware, more curious than beautiful, 
but valuable from its comparative rarity, as the se- 
,cret is now lost, nothing fiirther being Known than 
the mode flaying on the colours in various layers 
on the inside. Tnis species of China is ornamented 
with various figures, but principally fishes, and its 
peculiarity is that the figures do not appear until 
the vessel is filled with water. 
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Foreign china-ware, or porceMn of modern 
knanufacture,. may be divided into the Saxon or 
Dresden, the French or that of Se%Tes, and that 
made at Vienna. These display a most beautiful 
white, a shining transparency, a fine glazing, ex- 
quisite gilding, with elegance and regularity of 
lona ; but, if we leave the point of foreign manu- 
facture out of the question, we have hot enumerated 
a single quality in which they may not be equalled 
at home; with this remarkable distinction, that 
the foreign porcelain is all the produce of Royal 
manufactories, where expense is the last thmg 
thought of, whilst our British manufacture is mi 
the produce of private capital, private industry^ 
and private speculation. 

Having thus prepared the amateur to become a 
connoisseur, we shall suppose the collection to be 
made, and proceed to the best mode of preserving 
it entire, and of repairing it, when damaged ; 
premising that the rules are alike apphcable to the 
chinarcloset as to the glass-room. 

The best material for cleaning either porcelain 
or glass-ware, is Fuller's earth; but it must be 
beaten into a fine powder, and carefully cleared 
from all rough or hard particles, which might en- 
danger the polish of the brilliant surface. 

In cleaning porcelain it must qIso be observed, 
that some species require more care and attention 
than others, as every person must have observed 
that chinar-ware in common use frequently loses 
some of its colours. The red, epedaiiy of Vermil- 
lion, is the first to go, because that colour, together 
with some others, is laid on by the Chinese after 
burning. The modem Chinese porcelain is not, 
indeed^ so susceptible of this ruboing or wearing 
oiF, as vegetable reds are now used by them instead 
of the mineral colour. Much of the red now used 
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in China is actually produced by the cmotto .ex- 
tracted from the cuttings of scarlet cloth, which 
have long formed an article of exportation to 
C^ton. 

It ought to be taken for ^ranted that all china, 
or glass-ware is well tempered ; yet a little careful 
attention may not be misplaced, even on that point: 
for though ornamental china or glass-ware are not 
exposed to the action of hot water in common 
domestic use, y6t they may be injudiciously im- 
mersed in it K)r th^ purpose of cleaning; and, 
as articles, intended solely for ornament, may 
not be so highly annealed as others, without any 
fraudident negligence on the part of the manufac^ 
turer^jit will be proper never to apply water to 
t^iem beyond a tepid temperature. An ingenious 
and simple mode of anneahng glass has lately been 
adopted by the chemists. It consists in immerdng 
the vessel in cold water, gradually heated to the 
boiling point, and suffered to remain till cold, when 
it will be fit for use. Should the glass be exposed 
to a higher temperature t]|^an that of boiling water, 
it will be necessary to immerse it in oil. 

Having thus guarded against fractures, we natu- 
rally come to tne best modes of repairing them 
when they casually .take place, for which purpose^ 
various mixtures nave been proposed ; and it will 
here be sufHcient to select only those which excel in 
neatness and facility. 

Perhaps the best cement, \^xh. for strength and 
invisibility, is that made from mastic. The process, 
indeed, may be thought tedious ; but a sufficient 
quantity may be made at once to last a life-time. To 
an ounce of mastic add as much highly rectified 
spirits of wine as will dissolve it Soak an o^nce 
of isinglass in water until quite soft, then dissolve 
it in pure pim or brandy, until it forms a stroi^ 
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glue, to which add about a quarter of an ounce of 
gum ammoniac, well rubbed and mixed. Put the 
two mixtures together in an earthen vessel over a 
gentle heat ; when well united, the mixture may 
be put into a phial and kept well stopped. 

When wanted for use, the bottle must be set in 
warm water, when the /china or glass articles must 
be also warmed and the cement appUed. It will be 
proper that the broken surfaces, when carefully 
htted, sliall be kept in close contact for twelve 
hours at leasts until the cement isfulfy set; after 
which the fracture will be found as secure as any 
part of the vessel, and scarcely perceptible. 

It may be applied successfully to marbles, and 
rvjea to. infttals. 

iJVVh^.nottprovided with this cement, and in. a 
hurry^ the' white of an egg well beaten with quick- 
lime» lEUid a smaU quantity of vexy old cheese, form 
aA excellent substitute, either for broken china, or 
old amamental^ass-ware« 

- It is also a fact well ascertained^ that the ex- 
pressed julte of garlic is an everlasting cement, 
kaving no mark of fracture, if neatly done. 

These are fully sufficient for every useful pur- 
pose ; but we may still fjirther observe, in respect 
to the cemait of quick-lime, that it may be im- 
proved, if, instead of cheese, we substitute the 
whey produced by boiUng^milk and vinegar, sepa- 
cating the curd carefully, and beating up with half 
4 {jint.ofit^ the. whites q£ six^^g9^jadain£ the siftedi 
quickJime until it Scam, a. thick, pafite^ which resistij 
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SECTION IV, 



DOMESTIC OFFICES. 



Kitchen — Culinary Heat-^-JVater — Fumiiure^^Boif^ 
ing and dewing, hAVLDiRR—Atr^--Tentperaiure^^ 
Preservation cf Meat. Dairy — Farm and ClenmU-^ 
ncBs — Vessels— Ckoice ef Cattle — Feeding^^Buiier 
^-Cheese, Bakkrit^— ^^i/r Adulteration — Ovena-^ 
Yeast. Laundry — Materials -^ Best . Process-*^ 
Bleaching-^ Stains and Moulds — Linen* Confec- 
tionary — General Economy- — Fruits^-^Preserves — 
Odours'^ Flavoidrs — Temperature. Stili. Room« 

ICE-'nOUSE. 



KITCHCN. 

If ail books of cookery were treatises on econbi^yy 
our labours in this department fvould he shbrt in* 
deed ; but even now we shall not trespass far upon 
the secrets of these Plutonian re^ons, whose Em* 
press will bear no rival near her throne. The three- 
neaded dog, who guarded the poetic heU, might be 
entitled, ex ofBcio, to a sop ; but the unlucKy cri- 
tical dog, who should dare to enter this modem 
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HoUbs in hemes of a sop in the pan, might chance 
to have his head broken, had he as many as Cer- 
berus himsdlf. The ^^ secrets of this prison-house,^ 
then we shall not dare unfold, but proceed to no- 
tice some improvonents ;which may be judiciously 
adopted, even in addition to the oonyenient arrange- 
ments of the Rumford plans which have already, 
in a conflidanlde degree, superseded the use of 
the immense long ranges, that burned as much 
fiiel in one day as might sivflBce for a week. Of the 
extraordinary quantity of caloric, or of radiant 
heat, emitted firom those long ranges, it is almost 
imposfidUe to account for the consumption, except 
in the belirf that a great portion was wai^, be- 
yond what was absorbed by the dressed meat, and 
by the cook ; of whidi wasted portion, some went 
up the chimney, whilst the remainder united with 
tlie surroundmg air. 

T^ remedy this, much was done by Rumford : 
but furth^ {^lloflO{]hic principles have been elicited, 
and ai^lied to juractice, by means of which a kitchen 
may be fitted so as to require less labour and atten- 
tion ; rehdmng the food more wholesome and agree- 
able, and preventing that offensive smdl, which 
makes a kil»h«i, on the dd construction, so jgreat 
a domestic nuisance even whilst it is most useful. 

Many beneficial effects were produced on the 
RuBiftHrd plan, by means of hot steam ; but the 
TMsm mincqptie is founded upon the application of 
hoi iHt^ requiring so litde alteration as scarcely to 
be called a new arrangement, conasting solely of 
a 8t<Hie hearth, a small £re^pIaoe on the Rumford 
plan, and a rbadter' fer laxge dishes, serving also for - 
an^€»rep, together, with a steaming apparatus. 

The. roasler is also supjd&ed with a current of 
warm ilir, sufiicient to havie a great effi^ on the ' 
aubdtanoAS to Jie baked or roasted ; contributing to 
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the" formation of that ecusty- brown so- ffeneirally 
iiked in roasli naeate^ and reoioyiiigcoinjdiMely'thal 
disagreeable smelL which meat is apt to acquis in 
a common oven. 

in a fire|-p]ace o£ thi& consttuefeion the ^stoaming 
anpaijatiis ocoujnraj a reoesa in the watt' sinnlar U> 
that uaed &v the commofi stew^heartU; and< the 
Vesadsk which hdid the substances to be steamedl 
are generally of tioy. peEforated with hcries like>» 
cuUender, in oodec to admit the steam of| hot air 
firediy on every ode. 

This arrangement may also be made, to supply 
tjie acuUeoy at all times with, warm wid^i^ hea^ea^f 
by the surplus steam from the fhre^lace. ' < 

That fitting up a kitdieuy^ on these pfind{deSy 

J;iU be e3q)en8iYe in the first instance, cannot^ be 
pnied; but the saving, particulariy on a large 
establishment, will ampnr repay it in ayear oor two. 
The saying in coals wilt be. considerable^ aniii>we 
ipu^ not forget the s&^ng i^ cooks, and in all^ 
broils but those intendedi £Dr alimen^ry releiition. 

An important article. in kitchen econottiy is the^ 
ua& of good wakarr^no/t merely ^fitt^ good in 
general-7rbutw«t«! which is specially adapted /f«^ 
culinary purposes. This is a eiroiunstaitoe MUe 
attendm tos except in one or two points 4^f>c^bokit^; 
but it .has beoi shewn by a modevn ingemous 
chemist, that the ei^ta^oi different kinds bf water 
are not only obvious to the eye, but Wnportaiit in 
their results. ''Tis not in the solit^ cac^e of diy or 
ripe peas^ <;^e.of the first axioms at passing que»« 
tionl ia!^ookery, wliic^ cannot readily be hotted' 
soft in haird waterr^a feet with which cfodcs n^ as: 
contented^ as cqoks can be, without examhikig infio 
the philosophic principle;ofha]xi water being loaded 
with earthy salts, and therefore unfittM to^isi^Ve 
the j^u3nal. xxanplptelym^bat in^ «dthodt every otfae^ 
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teme of euliaaary |my« ia ilib it; as it& WftU aicei<fllkied 
that \g06A9 jp«e, tnr «aft water, n best &(^itd ifd 
tefteh;tlie fibiVB '<]f acnknal nuitler as well as Vege* 
table.' :•;.••• 

It mittt be didrnMeddiiEtt 'hard' water jgiv^ better 
odbuv'to gteea eMulent ^vwetftbl^ than k>ft %aler 
jA'odiuses; fatit if theiproof of tSie v^mbfei^ like 
thiB puddyaie^ lies in tm'eating, tlleii s^t water 'Will' 
be ptefemd. The mieliitigable cbemiet, ali^eafdy 
idinded to^ 'has Jshaim by ah lesapdrimeKt witb t^ 
leases, ttfaat «oft ^ter Wifit extHuft a itaitieh 'j^€&t£¥ 
qtiantk^ both df ithe tahning iiiaa:ar aGhd 'of j^ic 
add ifraaa l3ie tearres, "diaiitliai^ watCa* 'em prMmie ; 
but thete sae otherxidtsmDits^ tk^ sifiijp^tysf ti4l»;h 
k.<lo vailllMire two B^mmcinis 0f Wttt^ by M^^^^g 
fmthatds in liieiki imtb ^soap^ ii^€^ !^^ 'vei^^tikftW 
will be'inxfica^ve 0f^tlie<)<aafity; Tolhe%^itil«)i* 
H^riXkioBkce ih qufi^ wHl :gefiiihJi^ be^«ll^u(»; 
as^pod w^ter %i beabtiSa&y tras^iitfe^ H^faikt tiv& 
hiud is tin^ with h idi^t ^fWiiitV. Tk& tid^^ 
ever will ndt dways i3iew mmi, if th^ ^t^ % 
lAeks^ittt in a glass 'tFansva^ly-; b»t "W^l be^Vis* 
dent if tte n^t is ^mted petp€Ed&i&uh% ^t6 1^ 
de^ gial^ Vessel. 

G<ood wat^ has neither tasfte, tiai* ^ddd^)- ; 
and the bestSvvtdr idhwia^s ebiitidnl»j^ tlre^Mest 
quaotity of carbonic add^as, in additicOi toirti^ pi^ 
]Etortioli'Of«itmosph«ric air, it will al^i'^s jgiv<& o^^ 
the ^greatest b^iunber xsi air bubMes wi&A ^odft^ 
akemafediy into different ve^isels. 

it is lone that '^ffetk the> wdbt Wftter will ibs^ 
some of its aelifd^mi flnids in bc^lmg, whteh fcTiid^ild 
that operation proper for water intended for drii&i^ 
iagf bnt'then we must r^iaiember that ^bbd wialer 
also loses its air and carbonic add» and m» a va|^d 
and insipid taste until exposQlre to the atmosphere 
Meiun^^t/timi. Whfenev6r water therefore is boUed 
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previous j|o uae^ ii wiU be^MOMiaij toaet it looool 
in lar^ open usessels ; and more oonvenMOtly to 
aUow It to filter slowlyinlo a rec^nent vessel placed 
at some distance below, whilst a current of air passes 
freely around it Upon tins priachdte d^^ids: the 
action of the thunder-pump, so called ludicrouslv 
by the seamen,- ashd infuse on board his Ma^estys 
ships, and also East Indiamen^ to prepare the 
water for daily use. This iDstruiiient sesemblcB a 
Dutd) oven, but is rather krMr. It is made of tin, 
with four cur five shcdves^ fitted with ledfjpes, and per* 
forated .with a number of small faoles^ but the 
bott(»n is entire^ with the exoeptian of one hol^ 
about two inches diameter in the centre, admitting 
a tin tube or pump which passes through the whole 
machine, fitted closely in the shdhres, but kavii^ 
a. passage for the water, which falls on the bottom 
to return into the cask' through the ieogthened 
tube which passes downwards into the bung<*faDle^ 
or scuttle, ^y the action of the pump the water i& 
birowht up to the first idielf, throu^ the holes in 
whii£ it passes to the seocHid; then to the third,, 
and fourth ; when it is received on the bottom c^ 
the machine, and returns to the cask. Whilst thift 
operation is peif orminff , it being continued until it 
is supposed that all the water has been pumped 
up, the c^n face of the machine is turned towards 
the wind, so that the air comes in contact witlt 
every drw of water ; its action being formerly sup- 
posed to be to deprive the water of sometlui^ de^ 
leteriouS) acquirea by long keeping, but now known 
to consist in restoring to tne water tliat which it had 
actually lost. 

Our fair readers, who -amuse themselves with 
keeping gold and silver fishes in g^bss vases, wiU 
learn irom this fwt to boil the water with which 
they are supplied; as fish will not live in water de« 
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prived of its atmofipherio^ : on the 8aine{HriiicipIe» 
thecoversof the vaaeaou^t to be open catgut, and 
not muslin. In the metropolis, the Tluunes water 
will be found better for dus purpo^ than that of the 
New Biver, as it cpntaina a larger quantity of at- 
mosperic air. In the country, rain waller will be 
best for this purpose; but in London it is too 
strongly impregnsSied with fcs^ign substances. 

So much nas been said on the subject of culinary 
vessels, that we have litde novel to o£Eer. In.aU 
cases, but particularly in regaixl to copper utensils, 
the utmost cleanliness is necessary, Swie cooks 
may iAiagine,.in their ardour of philosc^hical re- 
search, and of chemical experiment, that where no 
acids are brouglit in contact with the caliper, no 
danger .of oxyde or verdigr^aae can arise; but in 
the Kitchen, as well as at odle^e, .^^ a little learaing 
is a dangerous thing ;^. and mey must be taught 
that even the action of air and moisture will oxyde 
copper, though not so leadily as vinegar or lime- 
jmce. No ^od of any kind ought therefore to be 
suffered to remain in the copper kettles or stew- 
pans, l(mger than whilst in the process of cookings 
whilst even the best tinned ought to be s^ulou^ 
cleaned aqd dried after every time of using. It 
might^be a great improvement in the tinning of 
cuunary ware, if. that operation were performed 
upon tne copper-plates, previous to their being 
formed into utensils, as is. the case with iron 
plates for the common tin wara By this means the 
copper would be more cardTully covered, than ac- 
cording CO the present mode, and the danger from 
careless or inadequate dnning, in some measure 
guarded against. 

As Leaden vessels do not come into culinary 
operation, at least on the fire, we offer no caution 
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to the nook reepe^^g them : indeed it is tnp^ 
paged tbtttoBtseii in cc^per, ^hilift it is on the fire, 
wad Its emttents in'« boiKng- state, no verdiffrease 
kproduoed^evenbythe stFongest acids';'^e cStnger 
gnsinr fitim the oxyde wfucn Ibnhs'bj ^e action 
of acids iiriiiefn orid, or of the mi- ^erwards. 

This BU]ppoffiti0n, however^ if trcie,ican oply apply 
to liqiads m S'StaHe of active ebcdBtion^ %ut ^miist 
ii«tJbe«oon8ide!r)Bd as rdevant to liquidi^'i^mered 
in a ttew^pan idVer a charcoai 'fii:^. Wil9i' respect 
todhnNxMU itfttif, let'us caution cooks agatulM: its tise 
in«p^tmmntity) except where '^i« is a free'curretJt 
^jak-^ w^dmrtoti is highly' ddeterbus in"a statte 
of igBitkm, althonj^ i% may be rendered eyen ae- 
tktely ^Mfnefidii irhen 'boilea; as a small quanthj 
of ^ if %«ffed wi<b meAt on <&e turn, ^11 efflKv 
tinfflr iougte iibe UHpAeasant mint. Thi^ k a Hint 
aibKfli) mny W im^, in coAiaf^ hdOt ^hstte and 
9afl»on, '^h«i^ tii6 l!Mdeni6iss ^df %l^,;^^ired 
hjr di»ng ifee^jiitig, nDiy %e urisbed for i«Miout Sts 
hdut ipAt. 

St may ^ ^ns^M !^ 'ihe ^(^iOsfie!Bl'%ouseti^^^ 
kIm) «» ^ufldons 't0|d!»eisi^ 'n<9 ;mt>re medct dmn will 
viiffioe rfor the meal, to 'kftow th^ beef loses a^b^ut 
Due piNtiid m ftfur ist boilh^ ; \^t In ToaiSting, 
loses in<^ plN«>piiMt!9n of ^one pound, fire ounces ; 
md in baking m}out two ounces less, or one pound 
three ounces. 

Mutton loses, in beting, about feufteen ounces 
in Jfour pounds ; in roasting, one pound six ounces. 

These are grand secrete in culinary frefe-masonry ; 
but the arch secret^ or arcanum, seemtj to have been 
discov:»*ed by Count Rtnnford, wh5 says that meat 
is to be saved by the expenditure of time, instead 
of the usual 'mode of saving time by a hatety dis- 
fvoeal of the meat, or '^bcStlng,^ as it is elegantly 



efaita»ed by tlie Won gorg^ii of Htai^hit^. 
That indefatigable eoonoim^t obs^i'Ves, that a sciiht j 
dinner is a matter of no moment, jsrovid^ed w^ can 
prolong tbe titide of oonsoming and miifitieating 
«uch mbutt aUowaace as ^ay be 9et IbefcM^ u»; ^ 
that the gluttoik cm- ^oitirMa^ may rise perfectly 
tsatiitied from table, if we can only cdnttive to 
employ him ais lon^ upob Wo omKies <yl tasty Food, 
as ne would have been in dife^^^Mh^ a cbliple of 
{Kiunds of venison or tijurtte in the coritHn^b. Way. ' 

For Ihfis {purpose an Hibernian eeonoihist.mi^ht 
reoominend the toughest mutton, or a little of that 
which sometimes in the metropolis is csdled Lamb^ 
from its size, though,, in a|;e, it may be equal to 
that of its oldest brethren cm the Wdi&h mountains, 
from whence it an^^ted some yeiD*s ago into Lin- 
ednsfaii^ ; or the Thme^tweediBn hcnisfewife might 
perha{>s set down ha: " Kebbuck " of cheese, 
equal to the best of our Suffolk dairy. B^t Rum- 
f(n:d^s^plan, which he says he saM^ practised, with 
success, by the Hessian soldiery, is first to make 
tasty soup, c^ a few ounces of Melrt', theh to put in 
toea^ed bread, soaked in butter and friec]^ so that it 
ranains hard in the mouth, th^ oily coat and Its 
drtifidal solidity having neutralized all chemical 
affinity with the soup in which it is floetitlg. 

It is true, that some petscms with gi3od teethy and 
others with bad ones, niay object to this ilpec^es of 
kitchen discipline ; but it is evident that its effect, 
if introduced at our fashionable tables, will be to 
prolong the soc^ hours of dinner, provided the 
guests tsan be persuade to stop and perform the 
necessary dftasti<^on ; yet, after all, m regard to 
the matter of mere econcmiy, we might perhaps 
as wdl have retoiuse to the old recnpe, which in- 
formg us that four and twenty pounds of bone, 
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bcnled in four and twenty gaUons'of watfer, for four 
and twenty hour% will make four and twenty quarts 
of soup for four and twenty Frenchmen ! 

^^ Aoropos des botUs^ nowever^ and whilst we 
are talldng of bones, it must not be forgotten, that 
they may now be eaton as readily as the tenderest 
steak or veal cutlet, by the new philosophic mode 
of preparing first jeUy, and then gelatine. 
v/ According to tnis new principle, for we wish not 
\ to treat it as mere matter for lauirhter. the old 
\ mode of prepa^ng ieUj may be m^ch knoroved, 
: and with a consideraole saving by the use <x bones 
\ only. It is true, indeed, thatlxHies have long been 
emjdoyed for that purpose by the London confee* 
tioners, but not on so economical a princ^le as that 
which we shall now detail ; wher^ the bones in- 
tended for broth or jeUy require Uttle or no select 
tion ; the more veal bones there are among them, 
the more readily the broth assumes the form of a 
jelly, but it is not on that accounft better or more 
nutritious. The only preparation requisite is to 
break them with a hammer mto jneces three or four 
inches Icmg. The boiler employed is q£ the oouk 
mon kind, well tinned, or at least kept very clean,, 
and placed upon a RumfcHxl furnace, which ex- 
ceedingly facilitates the graduation of die fire, and 
Eroduces ^ great saving in fuel. The boiler must 
e provided with a lid,, having a vent for the escape, 
of the steam ; for the heat should not be raised be- 
yond the (ordinary temperature of ebullition, and 
when that is attained, only a gentle fire should be 
kept up, otherwise it is uable to spoil the jelly* 
Put. into the boiler as much water as it will con- 
venientlv hold, with one-sixth of ita wdght of 
broken. Dones. When it boils, skim, and put on 
the lid, which is occa^icmally remoyed £or the pur- 
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,po6e of fliirrihg the bones with a lam stkk' or 

/ wood^i shovel. ..When firiy quantity (H fat is seen 

; floating on the stuf ace, take it off with a flat ladle^ 

< lest it diauld be spoHol by long ebtiUition. This 

fat, which soon congeals, is one of the alimentary 

products, and may I either be kept by itself, for 

«;idinary,use, or put agaub into the jelly, just pre^ 

vious to its bemg taken off the stove. 

It is said to be a great advantage, in this econo^ 
mic system^ that the process may be repeated thrice 
with the same bones, which will each time furnish 
about the same quantity of broth or jelly as at 
flrst; for it appears that water oannot dissolve 
more than a eatain . proportion of extriK^tive mat- 
ter, and that when tnis liquid is once saturated, 
it must be irenewed, if the extraction ^lall go on. 
Thus, one pound of bones will yield at four suc- 
tsesstve boihngs of three or four hours each, four 
pounds of jeuy, ccmtaimng as much nutritive mat- 
ter as the broth usually miade with six pounds of 
tneat 

After the jelly has thus been extracted, and. 
when a casual ol)server might suppose that nothmg 
^ut a capiit mortuum was left, the second process 
begins, of boiling the bones in sal ammoniac, and 
Ithen laying them up for use ; to which they are 
iput by ^nding or breaking, and boiled down, 
\until, as it has actually been ascertained by experi^ 
Inenl^ one hundred pounds of bones, principally 
|)eef, yidd twajity-five pounds of dry gelatine, the 
i(iutritive quality of which, compared with meat, 
'lay be thus estimated. Expenence proves that 
le pound of meat will make two of broth.. From 
ie analvds published at Mumch,. it appears diat 
^ hundred pounds of beef cbntaan seventy-four of 
tter, ax of dry gelat^, and twenty of ory fibre, 
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["whidb serves: only to fill the stoinaefa, aad not for 
a&BeBt; so that the 6 percent, of diyg^atine 
may ibe dbnaidared as the only parte that are nutri* 
ibfoJ The fmbbslied IttstniedoiBi add, idiat •eight 
ranees axf faietf |ier. day ate sgf&aent for the otA'^ 
nary :tHiarishindnt i)f a man ; these eigkt ounces of 
meat jnri scaJDoely eqidiralent to half an oance 4if dry 
gelatine. Double loie quantity of meiaty that^is to 
4m^ take a pound to. make bcDtfa foF a !^ood ration 
•or -anipy ttEid one cmoa^ ^ei dry gelatine iiraU produce 
Che'iaaie effect. 

13ie dry gelatine is perfectly inapad, md does 
not dissolve ^^ery tewsily in urater. ^Wh^n it is 
wanted £ar use, it is advisahle to soakit orer-night 
in water in a waanin phuee. Being then set over a 
slow fire for £aax or five hours, it is wholly con- 
verted into a nutritious but inmpid broth, wiA 
which the seBsOning and vegetsbies intended for 
the soup may be aiixed. To give it the flavour of 
the meat which it has lost, instead of four ounces of 
gelatine, take but three ; add a pound of meat and 
«xteen pounds of water* Boil it down to one half, 
and you will have eight pounds of 4bn>di, like 
that made with meat only, and half a pound 
of bomUL 

Where broth is wanted in a hurry, it is found 
that these cakes broken imd throwainto boiling water 
; ^seolve very speedily. As this solution is insi{nd, 
seasoning and nerbs must foe added; or a small 
' quantity of meat; the broth is then Inghly tome 
• and nutnticAis. One pound of these ca^swHl Or- 
nish forty: pounds oi excdlent htaid^i> and one 
ounce of the same^ dissolved in^ ti^etey '00n<;es of 
wata^, fmrnishes* a jelly for table, which may be 
\seasoned to ^he palate. - 
, With these cakes of gehrtuie, sugar^'attdr* orange- 



tkuvmt wfttiT, Ae opotliecaries mdie a ocmvpdtiiicl 
for o&agh&y ^ a veiy agre^ble tastie, and extremely 
mitritioiis. * 

Gelatitie in cakes may be tsned wi&. advantage 
as a sabftdtute fin* isinglass (which is moch dearer) 
m ail its applicatkms. 

The dry g^attne is sold at Gknevn at the-rate^ 
4 fraiK^ (3s. 4d.) and in cakes at 6. francs SO cen^ 
times (^s. 5d.) per pound of 18 oimces. 

To pet^e accfustomed to eat their dinners in the 
ordinary way^ it may seem as if a laan would never 
get fiit upon the produce of dried botieis; but w^ 
mtsst remember tmt the Higbbtnd isiii^herds, who 
are some of tile fineist men in the world, live on 
scarcely any thing* more than oatmenl soaked in 
water, and Ibeir dogs often feed out of the same di^^ 
It is true, indeed, that 'subh food may m[uire 
Bometbing more tasty to give an after-relish; for 
wtdeb m6 mgrnitms Count is fufiv prepared, espe« 
"^^7 by mnode rendering ^t nsh p^rfeody^deli- 
Clous, by keeping it for sevei^ hours iii water just 
scaldinjg hot,^ but not boiiitig. This, cercainly, will 
be more agreedble to an Bnglish palate than the 
Swedish relish of raw salmon cut into slices, salted, 
and left for scMiie days in a wooden tray with a 
Bttle water: 

With me wotd on the hoiimg of vegetables w y 

«hail dlos^ ^is seetion. We have seen it assetted 

-by a EVench writer, who seems very anxious tocarry 

all his ^nlosophy into the kitdieh, that the hardest 

Mid ^* most uobdilable^ produce of the garden may 

be btmight speedily into an ed^le state, by the 

addition of a sfnatl qtiantity of purified, alkali to 

the boding wates*. He ti^lb a wbimsicM story of a 

lady who was ihthat way in w^dh ^^ ladies -long to 

/be who Iwe their lords,** fts die poignant Mrs. Afi^ 

Behn exptess^ Ikerself in the novel of The Noble 
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, SUkvas, and who, paying a counlry viiit near to 
Pafis, longed for an immense cablioge^ whidi ahe 
saw in the garden standing for seed. Whether she 
was a tailor^B wife^ or not, he does not inform us ; 
but she was. in a hurry, and under the usual plea 
in such cases, not only insisted on having the ^b* 
bage, but on having it in half an hour. In vain 
did the unHmrtunate cook declare that it was im^ 
pos^ble — she asserted, that to a good cook nothing 
was impossible. His honour was touched— his glory 
was at stake^— and Monsieur, pulling up the cal)* 
bage and pulling off his ruffles, began ^^Jaire Vim* 
pos^itie.'^ Fortunately for the honour of his art, 
as the poor oook knew nothing of fdiilosophy, our 
Author stepped in to dine^ and was informed of 
the cireumstiance; when, slipping into the kitchen, 
he unsem d^x)sited a sniall quantity of purified 
alkali in the (^bage-kettle, and to the surprize of 
all, but the conjun^ himself, the cabbage was serv^ 
up within the half hour, and the so much feared 
mark avoided! It had beesi well if the faimil^ 
cooks of many of the. present great men in Pans 
oould have bcnled thdir mushrooms as speedily 1 ! ! 

The same . writ^ tells anodier anecdote of the 
astonishment which he excited amongst the ladies, 
directresses of a soup establishment, in boiling their 
haricots in two hours, instead of seven, by the 
same chemical apj^c^tion, after he had prophecied 
the result, tlius fulfilled — " the time revolved— 
they found their haricots en mi/r6er or boiled into 
pease pudding; as an Hiberman might translate it, 
without adding a bull to the soup, in defiance of 
ecoooitiy. And now whilst we menticm economy, 
we must beg leave to remark, that as a najUon we 
are ^ery d^cient in the practice of this virtue, as 
far as our culinary operations are . ccMU^rned, A 
French &mily would live well, on what is wasted 
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in an English kitdien/the bones, drippings, pot 
liquor, remains of fish, vegetables, &c. whidi art 
too often consigned to the grease pot, or the dust 
heap, mi^t, by a very trifling degree of mani^e^ 
ment on uie part of a cook, or mistress of a fasnily, 
be converted into sources of d^y support and com- 
fort, at least to some poor pensioner or other, at an 
expense that evea the miser could scarcely grudge. 
It would be of little avail to offer directions for 
culidary practice, if strict attention were not to be 
paid to the 

LASDEK, 

a department in which the eye oi a careful house* 
wife will always find employment 

It is needless to say that the greatest cleanliness 
is ne^^ssary; but it \s proper to remark that a 
thorough current of air ought always to be kept 
up; and if the situation of the larder will not 
admit of oppodte windows, then a current of air 
must be admitted by means of a flue from the out- 
side. Shelter from the sun is expedient, and as 
equal a temperature oi^ht to be obtained as possi* 
bie. Though joints of meat ought, in general, to 
be exposed to this cunent of air, and game also, 
yet fowls may be rendered peculiarly tender by a- 
shorter pxx^ss than mere atmospheric exposure; 
winch is to lay them, as soon as killed, in a heap 
of wheat ; when they will become tender and pala- 
table in a couple of days. 

With respect to game, observe th$,t when the^ 
weather is very warm, it will always have a good 
effect to put a stopper of charcoal in the vent, 
tying at the same tmie & string tightly round the • 
neck. 

. The beneficialeffects of charcoal in stopping pu> 
trefaction, are now well ascertained; nay ev^n fidi 
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or meat may be restored by boiling <:harcoal with 
them. 

It 19 not irrelevant here to notioe that meat, 
tamted to an extreme degree, has been speedily 
resttwed by washing in cold water^ and afterwante 
in sttmiff camomile tea, after which it may be 
^irinkled with salt, and used the dajr fdlowine>; 
or if steeped and well washed in beor^ it will mue 
pure ttod sweet soup^ even^ter being fly-^blown. 

Many other hints might be offered, but diey are 
rather subjects for works professedly on cookery ; 
we proceed therefore to reocnrd all the recent useiul 
applications of philosophical principles to £acts con- 
nected tvith the preservalipn of artideii of food, 
both in summer and in wiiMier. 

An ingenious German professcn: has mack many 
successful expmments wiith pyroligneous aetd, as a 
means of preventing the corruption of animal sub- 
stances. He has entirely recovered several anato- 
mical pr^Murations from incipient oorruption, by 
pouring this dcid over them. With the oil whida 
IS pmuced firom wood by distillation in the dry 
manner^ he has moistened poeoes of flesh already 
advanced in decay ; and^ notwithslaiiding the heat 
of the weathexy soon, mtade them as dry and firm as 
^l^sh can be rendered by beiii^ smoked, in the smok* 
ing^iioom. Alt traces of conruptkin vanii^ at onc^ 
when the vin^ar of wood or the dil of wood is a^ 
plied to the meat with a brui^. 

This explains why meat, merdy dried in a stove, 
does not keep, while that^which ii^ smoked becomes 
unalterable. We have here also an je^planation of 
the theoory of hams;>.of the beef of Hamburg; of 
smoked jUxagues, sausaffesi ced herrings, and of wYiod 
smoked to preserve it From worms, fec.'^ . . 

- It is sumeient to pimige meat fpr a fewmoiaeiits 
into this ^dd, even digbiiy toipyremnatic, to ptea 
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iturve this meat as k^ig an you may 'deme. CutlelSi, 
t^dneys, Hver, rabbits^ may 'be pi^pared Md kept 
as fl*esh as if they had been ^o^ >proeured tt^&ttt the 
ihat4cet. 

Anotheif fdreign cheinist htus tecetitly made some 
ctmous e^p^ments'on the jn^eservofion of 'flesh in 
the gases. liito a receiver of the capacity of three 
cubic inehesi flHied with v«ry pure s^phtiOrotii^ acid 
gas, he iritioduced, throi^h mercury, a ^ptece d? 
fresh 'beef; in a few minutes it had sSkmctthm fdino^ 
all the gas, and the mercury filled the capacity of 
tiie receiver, e9Ecept some air bubbles, "prdbably 
-owii^ to di^ atmospheric mr. The 'flesh ^sOon lost 
its natural red colour, and assttmed that 'cf bolted 
^oeatt: it >uiiderw«iit no dtiher ^tsppsscmt lAeta^n, 
«nd t^e 'iAt' m 'the beU^lsufs ppesetveA its ^^hurie. 
At ^'^BUd^ seVeiitv^sllic davs, during: which time 
i&^ %eni|)er«i(n*ehad ^edfmm t^To« Reaumur, 
the 4bra iia4 "acquii^d scarcely aiiy smdl^if s^ 
phurous acid, and was harder and dner than roasied 
itte«t ^ Mtet being left four dafu in ^ )9pen mr^ 
^ bedaane mois eompaxst without bang putanfied, 
ahd '&d not dbaif^ •cmoua*': it toerely 4ost4he weak 
i»ndi «tf a^id, withd«t acop^ng any t^Aier. A 
•pteoe of «s 'be«tf w«fi tfeated in the sttne wky in llh^ 
fluoric acid ^^, and tlie results we»» te We^ re- 
:Sp(ect similar: the phaicnn^ia wbre oidy less'^sil^Ie, 
because the acid attacked the glass, and a ^ik 
coatii^ ctf miercury was deposited on the flesh. 
Beef deposited m a receiver filled with • ammoniaeal 
gas eiehiUted V'ery different alterations : a totid ab- 
sorption of the elastic AeM had ^k&t pfeioe; the 
meat aslsumed a. Siae red colour, nearly resembling 
the eifect <€^ mtrous gas, and retained this fresh 
appearance sevfenty-4Mx days; it was much softer 
than in the foregoing experiment, without smelly 
and himng the colour ^and consistence^ df fresh 



meftt ^ Wh«i exposed four days to the open air^ 
it did not putrify, but lost its red colour, became 
brown, dry, and covered with a kind of varnish. 

These experiments are, indeed, fitter for the la- 
boratoryy than for the laxdor; but the })yroligneous 
acid may be sueoesafuUy a^pUed by those who have 
no knowledffe of pracdoal chemistry, beyond the 
boiling of saK brioe. It is also easy not only to check, 
but Uk cure putrefaction in tainted, salt, or dried 
meats, by ample wadiing with a brush; dipped in 
the add. 

An ii^nious Spaniard, has discovered that meat 
may be preserved fresh for many mcmths^ by keep- 
fidg it immersed in molasses. 

A plstn has recently been patented for methods 
OT prooesses of preserviM such ammal ai^ vege^ 
ble substances separately or nuxed tqgether as are 
fit for the food of man, and for such a length 
of time, as to render them fit for ship or gamson 
stores. 

Aa the pdiunpl«| of the plan wre easQy api^dcar 
ble, in manv jpmnts, to domestic economy, ev^i upon 
a small scale, we shall enter upon it at some length; 
first ptemising that the object of the invention is 
effected by cutting off all communication between 
the atmosphere and the articles to be preserved, by 
one or other of the fdUowing m^ans ; hj pour- 
ing into the vessel in which me pieces ot food to 
be jxreserved are packed, melted and hot^&l;, or 
pouring in.a strong hot animal fluid jelhr m st^ a 
manner that not only all the intersticea bietween the 
fneces, but the whole interior of die vessel shall be 
so completely filled as to displace entirely all the 
atmocpneric air; or secondly, by coating the ^- 
ferent pieces with melted suet, before they are 
packed in the vessel in which diey are to be pre- 
.served ; then pecking them when cold, and after- 
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wards displacui^ all the air between the pieces and 
from the whole mterior of the vessel ; by pourixig 
in, cold, a saturated aqueous solution of cc»nmon sea 
salt or mineral culinary salt, that is to say, a^solu* 
tion of muriate of soda ; or thirdly^ when the arti* 
de is such as, to permit it. (as for example butter) 
by filling the vessel so completely with the article 
itself, as to expel the air, using due precautions to 
prevent the access of air afterwards, by percola- 
tion, or otherwise, through the substance of the 
vessel. The vessels ^nployed are adapted to the 
nature of the article, the manner of preservation, 
and the quantity to be contained in them. For 
quantities not exceeding fifteen pounds the patentee 
employs vessels of tinned iron, either square, cy^ 
Bndrical, or of any other convenient form, also of 
iearthen-ware, glass, or even wood. These vessds 
he prepares in one or more of the followmg ways? 
1. By £^plyin^ in a hot state all over their outside, 
and that of then* covers, some ^ood vamidi or resi- 
nous substance.^— 8. By saturating them, as much 
as the nature of the material will adnut, and as 
completely as possible frcnn their inside^ with a sa* 
turated aqueous solution of oomfiKHi salt.-*-^. By 
lining them with a coating of any substance or mix- 
ture not ddieterious or injurious (as suet or wax, or 
a mixture of them) that can prevent the articles put 
in from coming in ccMktaet with the vessels or thar 
covers. — 4. By inclosing the vessels within other 
vessels or boxes, leaving a Uttle space between them 
to be filled inpt with tallow or wax, or any other 
substance capable of excluding the contact of the 
atmosphere iram their sides and bottoms. Thar 
eovers are to be coated in like manner. If the 
vessels are of metal or earthen-ware, use the first 
fuad third,, or the third and fourth meai|s ; if of 
glass the fourth ^ if of wood j^e first, and second, 
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m the second and focmh, c» the timrd andfcnmb, 
having previously chaited; the 'made c^ the T^^nel. 

The iQticIeB to be prefiterved are cooked ia ant 
^f the U6Uid ways, put hot kito the vessel, 'vrhid^ 
is then filled ^widi tnelted fat or fltod jelly ^ ^ti^ng 
^as to be solid "iviien dold. The ooi^r is then pat 
on asid soldef^ air-ti^t, ^ter which it is'to^fe 
-filled C4mtptetely throu^ a hole 1^ in the <^v^t 
4br that purpose. The last openuion is to stop dufe 
hole ^wcAi a cork, over which 'rdam or tafio^ i^ 
meltdd, a»id a ^mied it(m ^oover fitted over Anx. 
When ^inefin; is to be preserved mstk^, ^eepitMk 
yndcesiiof 8 to ^bs. w«^ht>toe^kix!ed m a Should 
while liot, UxiA tavtbimdeA wftk nietted >suet. Whm 
tsoldiiie<entire'<ii»ussiis taken out <>f life mo«dd, and 
^my maslset of these ^ecesmoaytSi^ be fAnedl ik 
<me sound 6ase4»yes^maiie4k vK>od^^t<:m!i^^ 
:&tan 1^ to ^«r lOOlbs. or itiore. 

It is evident tfaatt all the vatiieties in this ^pecifi- 
•^oecioii depend, hft^ gi^at measure^ upon the samt 
pm^ip^'tfs that Wmeh dir^ts the edva^mg c^ 
potted ttieats widi muttton suet boiled down to 
fluidity ; but, nevertheleas, the vanations in pra«% 
6te may be fisoiid striedy applicable to idie use ^ 
4he lafcU^. 

We shall ?now eonctude mth one poiifit of ves^ 
impottalit cotistde!ra;d[on, both in regard to public 
4aia private economy, dependent upon a proeess for 
cumg hemngs, pQdial^, mac^, ^rats, &c. 
which may becoftae of efxtetmve utility, by j«-eserv^ 
ing lat^ quantities ^f lliese Vfiriou^ kinds of fisk 
for Idol, which might cdierwise'be wiMded in very 
abundant seasons. This is suffidieftitly evident ftom 
the fact, that in Januasy, 1814^ i^a^ plbkled by 
^is method wet^ Sellmg to the poor df* SpitalielJk 
at the rate of 6ne penny per pound. In the s^me 
year uj^wtards of 25,iD00 mackard, SOO haart^ 
of hemngs, and 50 of sprats, were cured at Rama« 
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gate by thispfocesi^ which is a& follows r^^^Reser* 
Yoirs of any size, vats, or casks, ^ei&btly water- 
tight^ should be about hakf filled with, brine^ made 
by 'd^solving abcmt ^ parts of solid salt in* 7S of 
£rei^ water. The-fi^y as freidi as possible, gutted 
or not, must be plunged into, this fiilly saturated 
brine in such quantity as nearly to fill the reservoir, 
and after remaming.qoite.in^mersed for five or* six 
days, ihey will be fit tOibe packed as usual with 
lai^ grained solid salt, and, exported to the hottest 
dimates. As brine ia alwws wieakest aJt the upper 
port, in order to keep.itiot a uniform saturation a 
wooden latticcswork frame, of such size as to be 
easily let into the inside of the reservoir, is sunk an 
inch or two under tbe surface of the brine, for the 
purpose of suspendii^ ^{^ ^^ lumps ci one or two 
pounds, or larger, of solid salt, wnich ^ectually 
saturate whatever ^loisture may exude frqm the fish, 
and thus, ike brine will be continued of the utmost 
strength so long as: any. part, of the lumps remain 
undissolved. The soliaity of the luipps admit of 
th^r being applied several times, or whenevi^ th^ 
reservoirs: upre replenii^ed with fish; and the bcine' 
akhoughrqieatedly used,doesnotputrify; noi^do the 
fish, if kepl^ undec the surface, ever become raneidj 

.One ot^r point, of sonae : impoBtance, obimeeted 
with th|» pBocess is^ that alLprovisioii& aare bestine^ 
served, by thift method, especially bacoQ, which; 
when thu8.cured, ia not so i liable to. become nusty^ 
as when done by. die usual method of rubbing with 
salt^ and is neverA^less.effectui^y curedi > . 

4^ there is no part of rural economy mare 
coippatible with elegance, and even with moderi;i 
refinement, than the 

r .... 

DAiityji 
so tui^k be, found pei^ectiy coneistcmt, evan with 
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affluence, to render the amamaital dairy subsbr- 
vient to utility and economy. 

It must be pleasing to shew to one'*s friends, not 
only tfie eikgabee of the dairy itself, but also its 
agreeable produce; not in the common routine of 
mere milk and cream, but in their more ard^cial 
combinations. 

We wi^ also most partiiniladiy to point out to 
families inclined to economize, fairly, carefully, and 
judidoualy at home, by means of a little exertion, 
that attention to the mamgement and produce of 
the dairy farm is a most important component part 
of thc^ system. 

If indeed they prefer sour wine to good milk, 
and to sit idle instead of adopting a little house- 
hold exertion, let them continue to grumble against 
the times, or set off for a d(Hniciling yisit to France, 
where they will soon learn to grumble sdll more ; 
but if a real love of their country impels them to 
remain at home, let them put their own shoulders 
to the wheelj and, instead of complaining of high 
prices, endeavour to secure all the necessaries and 
many of the comforts of lif« at half-price, by a 
small prc^rtion of labour, wbdch will soon become 
an amusement. It is not enoii^ to grumble at 
what is bad, or to wi^ &r what is goodr^^^we must 
exert ourselves U> overcome the one and to procure 
the other, OF we shall be contented no where. 
, But we shall give a truce to moralizuig, and pro* 
ceed at once to oAer a few economic hmts for the 
management of the dairy itself, which ought to be 
erected in a situation remote froi^. dirt or dust^ with 
9n aspect open to the north if possible, in whiph 
direction it ought to have one window, with another 
to the south. By this means its atmospheric tem- 

Sjrature may, in some measure, be regulated in the 
fiferwt reasons; but it wijl be proper that the 
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windows when omd, a»d indeed the lattioes geneu 
rally^ should omy be pervious to air and light. 
Grlass may certakily be used, but ^auze, or oiled 
paper within the lattice will be found the best. 

A temperature of about fifty-five degrees will be 
found most favorable to the. separation of the 
cream from the mUk. 

Where expense in the erection is not absolutely 
an object, then the apartment ought to be vauhed ; 
at all events, however, it may be ceiled ; the walls 
ought to be well white-washed, the floor well flagged 
or paved with {tt^oper tiles, and eveiy thing so ar- 
ranged as not to interfere with the utmost tidiness 
of preparation. ' If its mZQ will permit, it is better 
to nave shelves^ of table height, arranged all round 
it^ but if not suiildiently large, theti another and 
higher shdf may be added. ' Where the floor can 
be laid on a bias, with a gradual descent,' either to 
the middle, where a sm^ ^atkig may lead to a 
drain, or else to. one of the sides, it will be found a 
Hiost convenient arran^ment 'No extra damp 
ought to be permitted to lie until it evapcn-ates ; and 
it ought to be an iiivariable ride > that the cheese 
presses^ shall be placed in another apartment. ] 

If the inequality of the ground^ permits the 
dairy to be' so placed that a pipe may be laid from 
a natural taring, ' with a small reservoir and stop 
cock, great advantages from freshness and cleanli- 
ness must «nsue: otherwise thi^e dught to-be a 
good sisEed reservoir, with ready m^s of il^lenish- 
mg it, so that the idea of trouble ^all not tempt 
the' dairy maids to avoid the necessary expenditure 
of water. - r 

In regard to tbe vessels used f<M: the reception of 
milk, those of wood are unquestionably the sweetest; 
though they require more care with respect to 
scalding and rubbing than other materials. Those 



of lead hare been in much reauesfst of. lute y^ar% 
uoder the idea that they keep the milk eoohiy but 
they may from accidental ca^ises beoome po^udicual 
to the healthy and they hkewise rvsaoire great atte&-. 
tion. They should be scquDed MdUi.salt> or. Calais 
sapd. Vas^lfl of pottei!]^ are olten badly glaedU 
and that too with materials prejudkial to. nealth, 
Bisfom. any of tliieae ai». apphedtoi u^ it. will, be 
pooper tp test them;, by meaiu» of a abort and simpie 
process^ 

Fill the vessel with vinQgac, into which put. some 
&t. of beief) salted^ 6^t this upon a stew-paa to 
boil forhaif an hour; then set all bv. for tweuty^- 
foi^r hour^, and. if the gla^ii^ il ba£&y exeout^, 
ifi^l particle^ of the lead wul be diseovered.of a 
blA«k. colour, proving the vessel to he.unfit.fcH} us&. 

It has been recent^ stated^ that the kind of oiljn 
coat which is formed by repeated cocttoa on the 
internal surfai:^ of; eartllen vessels, and wliidb ier 
substituted for the.^i^g genej^Uy used ixt potted 
rie^, i^moves all the.uneasiiiess respectisgrthe post- 
nbility of poison,. whn^ haa been felt since Ebell's 
examination of the dat^^ of glassing 'with lead 
This new invention is owmg to Mr. Ku'choff, at St, 
Petersburg: the vessels covered witJjit this kindiof 
coat, serye not on^ for cookings but also for prer 
serving all kinds of acid, salt, and fataiibstaDoe&L. 
. This apphcatioB, however, even if jefficaicious, 
might ^metimes lead to a false security, wberefofe. 
weconoder cpnstwt manual cleanliness.as a much 
bettei^ pre^rvative. , . 

Thftidairy beii:^ arranged, the choice . of: cattle,, 
for its supply, becomes the next object of ;Ocnise«" 
quen^e^. To be wiell. managed,' indeed, a; dairy- at 
&0^t sight, appeaira esapens^ve.; but a .rndd^nUer 
wmber <rf cpws^ will a&rays pay for thelexfeiat-. 
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tendance of keq>iiig them as clean and comfortable 
as h orses. 

Ferhaps no mode of mana^ng cows can be found 
pceferaibte to that adopted by Mr. Harley, of Glasgow, 
whose cow-house is an object of curiosity to all who 
visit that thriving and interesting city. Whien we 
Saw-Mr. Harley> caw estoMishmen/, it contained 
ninety-six inhamtants, each of whom was confined 
to a post by a chain across, her neck, of sufficient 
length to allowher, by means of a sKding-ring, to 
lie down when she pleased. The cows stood in 
pairs, one before another, on each side of the cow- 
house, leaving a space sufficiently wide for. the ■at- 
tendants to pass backwards and forwards between 
them. Each pair has a grating before them, and 
the hay for the whole party is cut by means of a 
small steam-engine. The temperature is regulated 
with 'great exactness, the whole premises Kept in 
the most dehcate state of cleanliness, and the cows 
themselves are regularly curried and rubbed do\^n, 
which supplies to them the place of exercise; as 
they never go out, except at a given period after 
the Inrth of their first calf, when they are always 
sold ; not being retained by Mr. Harley long enough 
to. have a ; second. It. will therefore be easily 
imagined tjiat the quality of the milk muist be as 
desirable ta th^ purchaser, as the quantity of it 
must be profitable to the proprietor. 

The. milk is ajl sold in Glasgow ; and to prevent 
its being adulterized by the people who take it out, 
the barrels which contain it are covered by lids 
which have padlocks oii them, and there is to each 
a lock-cock by which the milk is drawn out. A 
large stock of pigs are likewise kept on the milk of 
this estabHshment, and twenty roasters are selected 
from them every Wednesday, and sold at half a 
guinea each. * [ 

By adopting the cleanliness and judiciousness of 
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such of these regulations as may be piacticaUe 
on a small scale, a priyate familj may keep a cow 
with less trouble ana expense than are attendant on 
keeping a horse* The ^scarcity and consequent 
deamess of milk is an evil daily increasing; not only 
in the capital, but even in country towns; on aocount 
of the enclosures which have taken place within late 
years, and of the pride and self importance c^ 
modem fanner^s wives, who look upon theconcertift 
of the dairy as objects 6( such minor importance, as 
to be beneath their notice: yet when we consider 
the privations that the children of the low» classes 
sustain, in consequence of the utter impossibility on 
the parts of their parents to procure them this their, 
natural aliment, and the prejudicial effects both on 
their health and future habits, which result frmn 
their being reared with beer and spirits,, and other 
destructive potions, in its place ; we cannot but re^ 
commend it most earnestly to the consideraticm of 
the benevolent, as well as the economical, that by 
keeping cows in all families where it may be practi- 
cable, they will not only be enabled to supply them« 
selves with a variety of jiutritious, delifi^ntfui and 
elegant dishes, at a very small expense, but also to 
minister, without any perceptible deduction from 
their own stores, to the wants of their poorer ndgh^ 
bours ; and especially to those of the patient little 
tribe who, contmually pinched with cold and hunger,* 
endure for hours together, whilst sitting on the 
threshold of the rich and luxurious, such privations 
as would try the philosophy of most oi our pro-* 
fomidest theorists. 

Let it be kept in remembrance, that cows are 
profitable in all respects, not only in their present 
produce, but in theur rearing calves for a^cultural 
and dairy purposes, and in their fetchmg nearly 
their first cost, when age requires that they should. 
be fatted for ihe market 
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In a moderate establishment, where several cows 
are kept, it will always be found that after serving 
the fiamily, the OTerplus cheese and butter will pay 
the expence of keep, and go towards paying the 
first cost, 80 aa to make the fattening of the cattle, 
when so longer fit for the dairy, an object ot actual 
pofit This need not be doubted, when it is 
Known that milch Eine, well housed, mD each give 
mne galkms of milk per day for some monuis; 
and, with care and judicious feeding, will not fall 
mudi below it, for some time longer. They be- 
come, therefore, very fair objects of consideration' 
to those who wish to adopt a rational practical 
system of economy, and to obtain at the same time 
an increase to their enjoyments, instead of any di- 
^ minution of them. Even the calves form an object 
in the scale of saviiig. If thought necessary, or 
expedient, to take them from the cdw at the ear- 
liest age, they may easily be taught to drink a mix- 
ture 'of hot water and oatmeal, in the proportion 
of a pound of oatmeal to four quarts of water, 
adding to it about three pints of the skimmed 
milk;, or they may be fed with hay tea, containing 
one quart of flax-seed to every two gallons of water. 
This, however, must only he practised, where, on 
a careftd calculation^ the milk thus saved will cover 
the exp^ice of the artificial food. Where cowsr 
are, indeed^ very pndific, the extra calves must 
either be killed or fed in this manner. Where they 
come wh^y, it is not so much an object ; but in 
many instances there are twins, and even more* 
Of this fact it is needless to enumerate instances ; 
but a more extracfdinary instance of the fecundity 
of a cow than the foUowing, we beUeve, is not on 
record,— ^she produced in iuly, 1815, five calves ; 
in May, 181^ three ditto ; in March, 1817, three 
ditto ;> in May, 1818, two ditto; and in April, 
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1819^ three ditto ; making together 16 in the space 
of four years. 

In choosing cows, from the various breeds, some 
consideration is always necessacy . 
, Where amusement, more thsui absolute |»ofit, is 
the object, the Aldemey breed may be selected ; 
not, indeed, . that these are to be considered as un- 
prolStable, for their milk is so very rich that the 
average of their annual butter may be reckoned as 
upwaixls of .two hundred weight ; and, though 
small, they always fetch a good price in the market 
when unfit for the dairy — but oecause their very 
high price, as mildi cattle, {daces them rather be- 
yond the limit of actual economy in the curtaibnent 
of outgoings. 

. If a distinction can conveniently be made, we 
would recommend the Aldemey cattle for buMer ; 
but' for cheese^ the long-homed Lancashire breed, 
the produce, of whose milk in the latter article is 
equal to that of the Aldemey breed in the former. 
The very worst of the Lancashire will. yield four 
gallosts of milk per day; some of diem half as 
imieh more ; and they will finally pay for them- 
selves in the market. 

But if mOk in its natural state- be the principal 
object in the dairy, the best breed is the HoldW- 
ness,' sometimes, adled Dutch, perhaps from their 
coming up from that district of Linoomshire, which 
bears the appellation of Solkmd. 

Though considered the imost valuable f(»r agri- 
cultural purposes, .we may, perhaps, place last on 
the list the Devonriiire breed; but, without any 
disp&ragement ol their peculiar good qualities. . 

'The food of dairy cattle is an important object 
in this')branch of economy; but it w;ll not be un- 
interesting, previous to that investigation, to record 
some jeceiit and; highly curious experiments i^ die 
properties of milk, and their philosophical appliea- 
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ticm to domestic purposes, ' which hiLve been tried 
ki Switzerland, it appeairs from ' the literaiy re« 
cords of the day, that Dr. Schiibler,* Professor of 
Chemistry apphed to -agriculture in ^e celebrated 
institution of M. de ' Fellenber^ at Hofwyl, has 
been led by his investigations mto the nature of 
milk, and its immediate principles, to results equally 
curious and interesting to the faraier of every 

ceimtry- 

" Moming'^s milk,'' he says, ** cofiunonly yields 
sOihe hundredths more cream than the evening's at 
the same temperature. That milked at noon fur-: 
nishes the least ; it would, therejbre^ be of advan* 
tage, in making butter and cheese, to employ the 
ittoming's milk, and to keep the evening's for do- 
mestic use. , 

^^ In^milking cows, this nngular phenomenon is 
obs^ped, that the nulk obtaii^ from one and the 
same milking differs considerably in quality; that^ 
contrary to what might be expected, t^he milk £r$t 
extracted is not the best; but that which is ob- 
tained last contains invariably th^ largest propor- 
tion of cream. To satisfy mysejif thoroughly oil 
this point, I caused a meal's milk of one cow to be 
milked into five vessels of the same dze, and then 
separately examined the milk in each, in the order 
in which it was taken. The results were as follow : 



No. 1 
2 

4 
6 



Areo- 
meter. 



Specific 
Gravity. 



66 
65 
64 
6S 

48 



Average 58 



1034,0 
1033,4 
108«,7 
1086,5 
1029^0 

1032,1 



Cream. 



6 p. cent. 

8 

11,5^ " 

13,5 

11,5 

11,05 
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To aac^rum whether the quiaitiiy of MKmn 
differed in like manner^ l had.a jomtg and hmithy 
cow milked cdew into .te^ differei^ v^89el$» Tiie 
first milked wa»,'m u^ufil, the heayi^^ aod the 
last cpptaiQed the most creain.^^After the. m^ was 
nic^y skimsEied^ I found it9 weight in an ihiwirse 
ratio; now the first milked was the li^tei^ and 
the last the heaviest and richest in caseous matter ; 
so that the milk obtained .last is better also in i^ 
gard to the quantity pf ca^eum. 

y In an experim^pt of this kind» I caused the 
milk to be drewn first from the Jkft side of acow^s 
udder, a^d afterwards frcwi the light ; the latter 
was the.b^st The following day I reyessed the 
experiment ; and still the muk last extracted was 
the richest, 

. ^< The subjoined taUe esdiibits the gradation in 
the quality of the miUc found by the above expm^ 
laents: — 



Ri^t Side. 



iNfira. 

of 
ve»- 



Left Side. 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Sp. Orav* 

1»f the 

fresli i9ilk< 




1033,1 

1083 

1092. 

1032 

1031,6 

1030 

1031 

1030. 

1028,6 > 

1024 f 




Mean 
$p. Gr. 



1032,7 



1031,7 12,7 



1026,3 



Piopoitkm 
of Cieain. 



8,3jp.ct. 



26,6 



Sp.Orliv 

of the 

skjinm'd 



103$,6 



1036 



1036,6 



1000 |>ts 
of Kkim- 
medcoD. 
cji«..pfU. 



49 



50,1 



52,3 



** Thus the nulk of the 7th vessel, with which 
the left sdd6 was begun, proved of inferior <]^uality i 
and in some succe^ing experiments, itHbecame as 
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poor as that of the fiM. The increase of 
was found beyond all propordon in the vessels last 
nulked, especially when compared with the aug* 
mentation m the early ones. The diminution of 
weight in the first pcNrtions was from 0,1 to 0,3 and 
0,7 ; and in the last it was in the proportion of 1,1 
to 2 and S,6. In one of my experiments, after 
having caused both sides to be well milked, I at- 
tempted to begin the miemtion for the second time 
on tne left A&y and anerwards on the right: I ob- 
tained a^jsm a small quantity of milk from both 
aides, which was much richer in cream than that 
previously extracted; and the whole of this last 
essay was still better, — ^it yielded 43 per cent of 
creaUL 

^^ I have repeated these expmments with several 
cows; the diffeifence between the milk 6f the right 
and left, aecotdiniB; as I caused them to be milked 
first on the one side or the other, was frequently 
l^esaoHQwiderable than in the case above cited; some- 
times, indeed, but trifling ; yet the milk obtained 
last from each ade, and Sso from each particular 
teat, was constantly richer bpth in butter and 
cheese.^ 

The preservation of mUk, beyond the laexe use 
of the. day, cannot be of any peculiar importance 
in England; but, unwillii^ to omit any thing 
which may eventually be useful to o^ir readers, we 
trust to be excused in here stating, that the foreign 
journals inform us, that Eirchoff^ the chemist who 
discovered the process of &nning sugar from starch, 
gives the following rimple mode of preserving that 
agreeabk fluid I'reah milk is to be slowly evapo- 
rated by a very ga:itle heat, till it is reduced to a 
dry powder. This substance should be kept in a 
dry and well stopped botde. Diluted with a sufH- 
dent quantity of water, it possesses considerable 
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analogy, both in its taste and other properties, itidf 
new milk. This would be a very convenient forwr 
of taking milk to sea, where a cow cannot be ac^ 
eommodated. 

Pas^g on, however, to more practical purposes^ 
we may observe, that in addition to the eJcpenditirre' 
of the skimmed milk in feedmg calves, &c. it is- 
now become an object of some importance in home 
commerce, as a means not only of hning down wine, 
but i^irits also. 

The economic dairyiH will find advanta^ in 
noting, that of all green foods, sainfoin is indubi-- 
tably the best to increase milk and cream, both in 
quantity and quality ; but when the cattle cannot 
procure green succulent food, it will be judiciou» 
to give them their preserved fodder, either boiled 
or steeped in warm water, allowing it to stand iinlil 
cold; a process, in fact, which is said to produce 
^saving equal to three fourths of the food. The 
cattle must be permitted not only to eat the hay, 
but also to drink the water; but when water is 
given solely for drink, then it will always be much 
improved by boiling in it half a dozen handfuls of 
hay to every twenty gallons of liquid. 

It has often been objected, when cattle are arti- 
ficially fed, that the butter becomes affected by a 
peculiarly unpleasant taste— a circumstisince which 
may always be guarded against by the simple ope- 
r$ttion of. putting a jnece of saltpetre, about the 
size of a nutmeg, into each vessel which may be 
krge enough to nold as much cream as will make 
six pounds of butter. / 

. Parsnips are said to have the least effect in giving 
an unpleasant or peculiar flavour to milk ; so much 
fto, indeed, that it is by some agriculturists consi- 
dered as judicious to sow even the best land with 
that root. Carroty rank next with respect to fla- 
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YWXTy producing also an' additional quantity df 
Biilk, when given in the very latest period of the 
winter seascKi^ or before the green food begins to 
shew itself. 

Turnips, of course, rank last ; but where no 
other food can be procured, the disagreeable odour 
given to the milk may be counteracted^ in a great 
degree, by a weak solution, of nitre in spring water, 
applied in the pn^rtion of one small table^ipoon- 
fui to every two. gallons, as soon as the inilk comes 
into the dmry. The objection against cows^ milk, 
fed on turnips, may alfio be removed by the follow- 
in£r ample process in^ the preparation of the milk 

Let the bowls, whether of lead or wood, or 
earthenware, be kept] constantly clean, and well 
scalded with boiling water before using. When 
the milk is brought into the dairy, to every eight 
quarts add ope quart of bdling water; and then 
put the milk into the bowls to stand for cream. 
By keeping strictly to this practice, sweet and 
welLtasted butter has been made all the winter 
from cows hous&-fed, upon turnips solely. 

A little hay may, however, be given at intervals ; 
and a mash of bran yniti warm water, every 
evening. 

One other species of winter food must yet be no-* 
ticed. The attention of agriculturists was some time 
since directed in a particiuar manner to the Mangel 
Wurssel, which was stated, on the authority of 
Lord CuEWE, Mr. Coke, Mr. Tollbt, to be per- 
nicious to cattle. It seems now to be decided that 
the discNrder complained of proceeds rather from 
the mannet in which this root is given, than from 
the root itself; and that cattle feeding greedily 
upon mangel wurzel, thrown to them on a bare 
pasture, without any other food to qualify the 

1 5 
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ttoesave prapoftka at water ^ntained in it, canapt 
be expected to escaape injury. Whatever the Ibod, 
it win altrays be found tnat in salting butter for 
Winter use, a ^eat improyement will be found to 
arise firom mmi^one ounce of crude sal ammoniac, 
and two ounces of salt-petre finely powdered, with 
one peck of salt This requires a smaller quantity 
to be used, and giyes a more agreeable flavour than 
the usual mode of applying ccomnon salt alona 

There is a very ingenious mode recommended 
t6 ensure, good Di;itter in winter,, which is by 
|Kreparing iudf the supposed quantity required in 
innter, during liie course of the suimner; The 
process is to salt, and dye it a deep colour with 
matygold or anotto. Than, in winter, put as 
mucn oi this into the chum as it is expected the 
milk . will produce. They will thus be mtimately 
mixed tc^tber, and equally salted; and the whol^ 
mass will have a flavour equal to that of summer 
butt^. 

A new method has lately been prcqKMsed, ;which 
may appear, at first sight, as tedious in the process; 
but which certainly requires less kbour than tlie 
usual mode. It is thus : — Put the cream intended 
for butter into a strong linen cloth ; tie it up tight 
with a string, dig a hole in the earth fifteen inches 
deep, and let the bottom of it be sufficiently capa- 
cious to allow the cream to lie about four inches 
deep aU over it. Put another cloth around that 
which contains the cream, to keep the dirt from it. 
When deposited in • the hole, cover it up with the 
earth, (but do not tread it down) and let it remain 
S/^arS6 homrs ; then take it out and poui* the 
cream^ whidi will now be very thick, into a bowi 
ot oth^ vessel, and stir it well, from five to ten 
minutes, with a wooden i^Kxm or ladk; when the 
butter will be completdy formed, and may be taken 
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cut and washed as usuaL The advantages of this 
mode of making butter, are as foUow :•— Ist, the 
cream yields a larger quantity of butter, or an 
addition of about one pound in ten ; 2nd, in hot 
wealher, butter is obtained without a tedious pro- 
eess, and.is free firom the randd taste that long 
and hot chunied butter generally possesses ; ana 
Srd, a very sniaU stock of cream may be operated 
upon.equally, as well as a laarser quantity. 

A species of chum has been for some tkne 
in use m the neighbourhood of Bootan Hall, 
in Wales, which saves both time and labour. 
^t ,is called the Cradle Chum, being made upan 
the principle of a common rocking-horse; and 
can with ease be worked by a child of five or six 
years old. Sir B. Vaugfaan is so well convinced, 
from ^icperienoe, of tro superioiity of this chum 
over >every other, that he has had many made and 
distributea among his tenants* The shape is of no 
eopaequence, provided . it be made considerably 
wider at the.top than at the. bottom, that it may 
chum either a large or small quantity of milk 
equally well; but the usual form is that of a 



We may conclude our economical hints on butter 
with one observation respecting the best mode of 
preserving it ; whidi is, that when vessels of pot- 
tery are employed, it is preferable when, instead of 
bemg; ^azed within, they are impregnated with 
nidted wax or. tallow, or saturated wim a solution 
of nHuriate of soda. If wooden vessels are em? 
ployed, they should be saturated in the same 
mavmer, having firat been well varnished on the 
outside. If any empty space should be left, 
die air must be expellea, by pouring in, as before 
directed, a saturated solution of soda. Butter may 
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also be preserved, deposited in the middle of it9 
containing vessel, and surrounded complet^^ with 
the same solution. In this case, the vessel is pro* 
vided with a false bottom and cover. 

In reffard to Cheese, vre profess not to write a 
treatise, but still we may offer some economic hints 
as to the imitations of various kinds; which, with 
a littie care and attention, may be made fully equal 
to those, which they are intended to resemble. At 
the . same time we enter a caveat against all pro- 
fessed adulterations, or colouring with deleterious 
substances. Let us refirain from imitating Glosta 
cheese, if we can only do so by the use of red lead; 
a practice already too common, but whidi may 
always be detected by a littie chemical skill; seraping 
the cheese into water in which sulphurated hydros 
gen is combined, with a small portion of muriatic 
acid, when the adulterated cheese changes its red 
colour for a deep black or brown. 

Fresh cheese may be made at all times of the 
year, with- a littie care, equal to that which comes 
from Lincolnshire tn the radish season ; by merely 
adding new milk to that of the preceding milking, 
letting them stand,' and pressing them gently two 
or three times, after which they may be turned 
daily for a few days, and used at pleasure; 
and a fair economist may produce her own «SWAon 
by the following simple process:— 'To the liew 
milk of the cheeso-makmg morning, add the cream 
from that of the preceding evening,' together with 
the rennet, watching the full separation of the 
Gurd, which must De removed from the whey 
without breaking, and placed in a sieve until of sudk 
a consistence as to bear being lifted up and placed 
in aho&p that will receive it without much pressure. 
The cheese, as it dries, will shrink up, and must 
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tkeirefore be placed froti time to time in a tighter 
hoop, and turned daily until it acquires the proper 
degree of consistence for use or keeping. 

If it is intended to imitate Parmesan, let the day*^ 
milk be heated to the degree of 120 of Fahrenheit^ 
then removed from the fire imtil all motion ceases. 
Put in the rennet^ allow an hour for the coagulation^ 
after which set the curd on a slow fire until heated 
to 150, during which the curd separates in small 
lumps. A few pinches of safiron are then thrown 
in, together witli cold water sufficient to reduce it 
instantly to a bearable heat, when the curd is col- 
lected by passing a doth beneath it, and gathering 
it up at the comers. Place the ciird in a circle of 
wood without a bottom ; lay it on a table covered 
by a roimd piece of wood, pressed down by a heavy 
stone. The cheese will acquire sufficient consist- 
ence in the course of a ni^ht to bear turning, when 
the upper side is to be nu>bed with salt, to oe con- 
tinued alternately for forty days. 

In Italy they next cut off the outer crust, and 
yamish the new surface with linseed oil ; but that 
may well be omitted^ as well as colouring one side 
<rf it red. 

It may be also noted that the daVs milk is 
fcMmed iSrom the evening milk skimmed at morning 
and at noon; and from uie moming^s milk skimmed 
at noon. 

Perhaps one of the greatest comforts connected 
with a dairy, is the certainly of having milk and 
dream free from adulteration. A point of similar 
importance, in regard to the next object of dio- 
ciisaon, is the 

BAKERY. 

There is no article of more home imp(»rtan6e iti 
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d(mi€6t]c econdmir than the bread, wlu^ £ctxm io 
material a part of our daily nourifilunent, t€fi«ther 
with the flour which enters into so many ciuinary 
preparations ; and there can be no doubt that when 
every part of the process can be home-made, there 
must always ensue . a ccmsiderable saving both in 
hedth ana comfort— « saving, nt the end of the 
year, of much greater importance than the sum 
total of petty, but ill-judged, economy c^ ever 
amount to. 

The superior nutritious qualities of bread, have 
been doubted ; but the question has recently bee& 
set at rest in France, by some chemical researches 
into the proportional nutriment of various edible 
substances. 

M. M. Percy and Vauquelin were appointed to 
make the experiments on which the solution of 
these questions rested, and they have published the 
results in an interesting report on domestic economy. 
They have ascertained that bread contains 80 nu- 
tritive parts in 100 ; meal 34 in 100 ; French beans, 
92 idem ; common beans, 89 idem ; peas, 93 idem ; 
lentils, 94 idem ; cabbages and turnips, the most 
aqueous of all the vegetables compared, produce 
€ymy eight pounds of solid matter in 100 pounds; 
carrots ana spinach produce 14 in the same quan- 
tity; whilst 100 pound of potatoes contain 95 
pounds of dry substance. It must be recollected, 
Qiat the solia parts, when separated from the 
aqueous or hiunid parts, may contain a small quain- 
tity of extractive or ligneous matter probably unfit 
for food ; and next, that the same substances do 
not act uniformly on all stomachs, and are relatively 
more or less nutritious. But as a general result, 
the learned reporters estimate that one pound of 
mode bread is equal to two pou'nds and a half, or 
Suree pounds of potatoes ; that 75 pounds of bread 
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alid SO ot meat, may be siibstituted'for 300 pounds 
of potatoes. The other substances bear the follow« 
ing proportions : four parts of cabbage to one of 
potatoes ; three parts of turnips to one idem ; two 
parts of carrots and spinach to one idem ; and about 
three parts and a half of potatoes to one of rice, 
lentils, beans, French beans, and dry peas. 

Where a family grow their own com, they may 
be certain of its purity. Its goodness, as a mere 
artide of trade, is measured oy the comparative 
snudlness of the quantity of bran which it produces. 
This, indeed, in family economy, is not of high im- 
portance ; but if it is wished to make a distinction, 
then select such wheat as is round and plump, re- 
jecting that which is shrivelled as yielding most 
bran. Where pltmip and shrivelled grains are found 
together in the same binn, they may be separated 
by simple immersion in water. If the grain be all 
sound and of ecj^ual quality, the smallest grains will 
still be proportionably the lightest, and will swim 
whilst the others fall to the bottom ; and should a 
very strict separation be wished for, that may be 
produced by a judicious application of weak brine, 
which being gradually poured in, so as to increase 
the specific gravity of the water, the lighter grains ' 
will proportionally rise : this however must be stop- 
ped in time, otherwise the water will be so im-^ 
pregnated with salt that the whole of the grain will 
rise>to the surface. 

If the grain is dried immediately afterwards, it 
will not receive any damage from the experin^ent. 

Should the whole of me harvesting appear at 
first si^t to be damaged, it is not on that account 
to be ^solutely rejected. A gentleman of oonsi* 
derable science and experience has communicated to 
the Royal Society a process for sweetening musty 
com, by simply immersing it in boiling water and 
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letting it remain till cold. The quantity of water 
fihould be double that of the com to be purified. 
He has found that the musty quality rarely pene- 
trates through the husk of the wheat, and that in 
the very worst cases it does not extend beyond the 
amylaceous matter immediately under the skin. In 
the hot water all the decayed or rotten grain swims 
on the surface, so that the remainiiig wheat is effec- 
tually cleaned from all impurities, and without any 
material loss. The wheat must afterwards be dried 
and occasionally stirred on the kiln, when it will be 
found improved to a degree scarcely credible with- 
out actual experience. 

The first adulteration may be suspected to take 
{^ace at the mill ; but even this, with a httle care, 
may be guarded against by an expense, at first, of 
about six guineas for a portable miD, which will 
grind any kind of grain with httle comparative 
trouble. 

This mill was originally constructed for the jpur* 
po6e of supplying the French armies with £k>ur, 
during their march to Moscow ; in the course of 
which service its merits were fully proved. It was 
brought from Paris by Sir John Smclair, and pre> 
sentcd by him to the Society of Arts, by whom it 
is considered one of the most useful machines ever 
submitted to the notice of that scientific body. 
'\Yith the power of one man it will grind about a 
bushel of wheat in two hours, and as the labour is 
liot severe, he may grind from four to five bushels 
per day. It will Last for many years, is not liable to 
go wrong — ^the only precautions required in the use 
of it are, not to drive it above twenty revolutioni^ a 
minute, as in that case it i would heat— (sixteen or 
seventeen revolutions are as many as is necessary,) 
not to allow the handle to be turned when the mia 
is empty ; and to prevent pieces of iron or hxtA 
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^tone from gettih^ into it. The ccmi should be 
dry, or otherwise it would clog the plates, wliich 
would make it necessary to take the mill to pieces 
to dear them. It can easily be attached to any^ 
power, either of h<n*se, steam, or water. 

People in the flour txade ^neraUy knead a small 
quantity by way of expenment ; if good it im- 
mediately forms an adhesive, elastic paste, which 
will reaculy assiune any form that may be given to 
it, without danger of breaking : pure and unadnl*^ 
terated flour may hkewise be easily distir^uished by 
other methods. Seize a hancmil bnskly, and 
squeeze it half a minute ; it preserves the form of 
the cavity of the hand in one piece, although it may 
be rudely, placed on the table. Not so that which 
contains foreign substances, it breaks in jneees 
more or less; that mixed with whiting being the 
most adhesive, but still dividing and fuling down 
in a Uttle time. Flour mixed with ground stones^ 
bones, or plaster of Paris, loses its form at once» 
and the more bran there may be in it> the sooner 
it will be flat on the board. It may also be ob- 
served, that genuine flour will longer Reep the im* 
pression even of the srains of the dun, than that 
which is adulterated, the latter very soon throwing 
up the fine marks. Let a person of a moist skin 
rub flour briskly between the palms of both hands ; 
if there be whitmg among it, he will find resistance; 
but white pure flour none. If there is time care* 
fully to try the unsoundness of floiu*, put a table- 
spoonf ull mto a basin and mix with cold water until 
it is of the consistence of puddings-batter ; then set 
a, small pan upon the fire with haK a gill of water ; 
when this water is hot, but before it boils, pour in 
the batter, and let it boil three minutes. If sound, 
the flour will unite as a good sound pudding ; i£ 
unsound, it breaks, curdles, and aj^ars somewhat 
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VBtory. Same attention, ivhile it U wi|nn, will lead 
to a judgment on the di^reot degrees oi unKnuid- 
^nes&r-'Again ; drop the juioe of a lemon, or good 
vin^ar upon flour ; if the floiur be pure, it r^tnains 
at rest; if adulterated, an immediate commotion 
takes plaoes. This is the readiest method of detect- 
ing th^ presence of ston&dust and plaster c^ Paris. 
•—Or/ after having dipped the for&.finger and thumb 
partially in sweet^iil, take up a smdOi quantity of 
flour ; if it be pure, you may freely rub the fingers 
together for any length of time ; it will not become 
sticky, and the substance will turn nearly black ; 
butif whiting be mixed with the flour, a ^w times 
rubbing turns it into putty, but its colour is thereby 
very littk changed. Amcoig the means of addL 
Iterating flour, great use has lately been made of 
bones, the price of which has accordingly advanced 
within these few years from ten^nce a bushel to 
righteen-pence, to the first purchasers. The cc^ 
lecting of bones is in fact pursued as areguioF trade 
in the metropolis. 

The admixture of fine pulverised clay in the 
prime necessary of life, is likewise a practice in 
majiy parts of the kingdom ; and that in one or 
two instances, to a very great extent : the industrious 
adulterators thinking perhaps that the white, or 
Cornwall clay, might be equal in its nutritious 
qualities to the German clay, which Was thus de- 
scribed some years ago in a German Ephemeris : 

" In the lordship of Moscaw, in the Upper 
Lusatia, a sort of white earth is found> of wbidi 
the poor, urged thereto, no doubt, by the calamities 
of the war in those parts, actually made lH*ead. It 
is taken out of a hill where they formerly worked 
saltpetre ; when the sun has somewhat warmed this 
earth, it cracks, and small white globules proceed 
from it as m^al ; it does not fermait alone, but only 
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wken iDBixed lip witk meal. M. Sariile, a Saxoa 
g^itlemaii^ was pteaaed to infeinn us, that he lots 
seen peraona, ^ho in a great measure lired upon it 
for some time ; he assuses us, that he procured 
bread to be made of this earth alone, and of difPerent 
mixtures of eurth wid meal, and that he even k^t 
some of this bread bj him upwards of six years: he 
fiuther says, a Spaniard told him, that this earth i» 
also found, near uironne in Catalonia.^ 

We trust, however, that no rapadous mllers or 
flour factors will again be enabled to force their 
pantrymen to swdlow clay instead of bread. 
Though man may (Higinally De made of clay, it ia 
not necessary that he uiould return to it befcH*e the 
good time ordained by Providence. 

As the economical housewife will assiduouBiy 
avoid the use of alum in her bread, so must mo 
shun all other chemical adulterations, exinspt in 
cases where the flour to be used is unavoioably 
musty, or where it is new floiir after a wet season, 
wh^i the bread often comes out of the oven with 
an unpleasant heaviness about it, which may induce 
fiEunilies to give up their own wholesome home«> 
baked, for the produce of some sciewt^ baker. 
The evil qpoken of has been obviated by the car* 
bcmate of magnesia, but the best remedy is the 
carbonate of ammonia. If the flour be not very 
unsound, for 141bs. of it, use one ounce of carbonate 
of ammonia, taking particular care to purchase 
where you can rely upon having it pt^r^, as much 
dependisi on this. This ounce of carbonate of am^ 
BKmia should be dissolved in a little warm water, 
and then put into such further quantity of water as 
may be requisite for kneading the douffh quite stiff. 
As this carbonate is volatile, and all nies off, there 
is no impropriety in increasing the quantity. Jt is 
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generally used by bakers and eonfectioiiefii. Ill 
case the flour be very bad^ H might be well to make; 
the experiment with 71bs. of it, as a much larger 

ruitity of the ammonia would be needfal; but 
very worst of flour may be rendered useable i£ 
sufficient of the carbonate of ammonia be ihtib- 
duced. When purchased, the ammonia should be 
ti^tly corked up in a phial, in order to prevent 
evaporation, to which it is gready liable. An ounce 
ef carbonate of aTOmonia costs three-pence, which 
is only half the price of carlxmated soda. > 

A connderable increase in hom&made bread j 
even equal to one-fifth, may be producaed by uang 
bran water, for. kneading the dough. The prc^ior'^ 
tion is three pounds of bran for every twenty-eight 
pounds ci flour, to be boiled for afi hour,'ahd then 
strained through ' a hair sieve. The bfan need not 
then be lost, but mixed up with dry food for the 
pbult^ yard. 

. In baking bread at home there are many experiv 
mients that may be tried for amusement as w^ as 
utility. One mode was formerly actually practised 
generally in the County of Ess^c, even so late as 
die sixteenth century, and was as follows. Take 
peeled turnips ; boil them until they are soft ; paress 
out the juice and mix them, beaten very fine and 
smaU, in their own weight of wheat or flour ; add 
salt dissolved in warm water ; knead the whole like 
other dough, and bake it 

Excellent paste for meat or fruit pies may be 
made with two-thirds of wheat flour, one-third of 
the flour of boiled potatoes, and some butter or 
dripping; the whole being brouffbt to a propev 
consistence with warm water ; and a small quantity 
of yeast added, where lightness is particularly wished 
for. 



POTATOE BREAD. 1^ 

This :mll also, make very jdeasant. cakes .for 
breakfast ;> and t may be made with or. without 
spices, iruit, &c. 

Mr. Whately, of C<N*k9< received a gold medal in 
the year 1818, from the Society fcHr the Encou- 
ragement of Arts and Sciences, for a machine for 
t^e expediticMis rasping of potatoes, . and for his 
experiments in making bread with the farina of 
them. The bad harvest in 1816 again turned his 
attention to his favourite theory, and he thus ex- 
presses himself on the subject:-^^^ Having by me a 
consideiuble quantity of the former whicji I had 
pr^iared in the year 1813, I began to use it 
m bread, and find that it has not only very 
much improved from age, bv losing the strong 
flavoiu: of the raw potatoe, wliich it retains when 
recently made, but that it serves to render the 
flour made from the wheat of last season more 
palatable. The j^oportion that I make. use of i» 
one-fourth; which has the eifect of making the 
bread lighter, drier, and, beyond comparison, better 
than the bread made from the wheaten flour alone 
of tlie last crop; and I can safely and strongly re- 
commend its adoption to all those who find bread 
from, new flour neavy, glutinous, and diflicult in 
the preparation. It shoiud be remarked, that the 
farina I am using was made at a late^riod of the 
spring and early in the summer of 181d, after a 
considerable vegetation had commenced in the po- 
tatoes ; Gonsequendy, it is neither so good, nor so 
profitable, as if it hiad been made before the vege- 
tative ][voee^ began. The best time for making 
it is during the first three or four months after the 
potatoes have been dug from the ground; and 
although they yield farina to a very late period of 
the year, it is neither ^ nutritive in quality, nor 
so great iji quantity^ as when it is made at an 
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earlier peridd. The experifaent proves how ex- 
tremely advantaffeous it would be for the puUic, 
in y eard when tne crop of potatoes is very sbirn^ 
dant, to oonTert a portion <» it into &rina; which 
experience proves, when proparly dried, ^i^ keep 
good for aunost an- indefinite leneth of time. In 
such seasons, the farina, which is alxmt otne^seventh 
part of the potatoe, would be produced at about 
two^nce hali^ny or three-poice per pound. 

'' It mi^ht remain stored, up in caries, until the 
seasons cimed for its use ; and become a very great 
and profitaUe resource in times of scarcity. In-' 
deed, from the peculiar quality that it possesses, <^ 
continuing for years to afford its nutritive proper* 
ties, not merely uninjured, but really improved bv 
age, I know of no artide of food which can with 
such advantage be furnished, £rom the bounties of 
Providence, in one season, to administer to the wants 
of another^ It offers such strong inducement in 
this respect to speculative men, mat I shall hope 
hereafter, in an unproductive year, to see veiy 
great relief afforded from it. 

^ The manufacturer has only to prepare it after 
the manner of starch at those tunes when the price 
indicates a very plentifiil supply of potatoes, and 
to reserve it in his warehouse until a sufficiently' 
tempting price calls it forth, greatly to his own ad** 
vantage, and to that of the puUic. Perhaps it is^ 
not^ unreasonable to calculate, that every seventh* 
year would give him the opportunity of doubling 
or trebling capital thus employed, and I consider 
it would be well worth the attention of any specu^ 
lative individual, residing in a country where pota- 
toes are cheap and distant from market, to put 
this experiment in practice jnK>n a kige scale." 
An account of this process^ which is very simple,' 
and a drawing of the machine, may he seen inthe 
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Yoltmie of the Transadicms of the Society of Arts 
for 1818. 

Whilst the connection between potatoes and 
flour is thus before us, it maj not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that there axe few articles in families more 
subject to waste, both in paring, boiling, and being 
actually thrown away, than this valuable and most 
useful root-*-there are few cooks but what bcnl 
twice as many potatoes every day as are wanted, 
and fewer still tnat do not throw the residue away, 
as totally unfit in any shape for the next day^s 
meaL Yet if they would take the trouble to beat 
up the despised cold potatoes with an equal quan- 
tity of floiu*, they would find them produce a 
much lighter dumpling, or pudding, than they can 
make with flour alone; and by the aid of a few 
spoonfuls of good gravy, easily manufaetured from 
tne browner parts of the dnpping.pan, whilst a 
joint of meat is at the fire, they will provide a 
cheap and agreeable appendage to the dinner-table, 
whi<ui the younger oranches of the family will 
relish far more than that part of their meal that is 
furnished by the butcher. 

To preserve yeast through the winter, it may be 
beat up with a whisk until it appears thin and 
even ; then spread it in thin coats upon plates, 
coating each over again as they dry, until about 
half an inch in thickness, when they may be taken 
oJ|r the plates, broken into small peces, and kept 
for use m bottles closely stopped. 

If there be a cheese press, or screw press at hand, 
the yeast may be preserved by a simpler method. 
FiU a canvass bag with the yeast, and submit it to 
the action of the press, which wiU squeeze out all 
the moisture, when the residue may be well packed 
in paper, so as to keep it from the air and from 
moisture. The followmg mode of making yeast is 
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both easy and expeditious. Boil one pomil' of 
good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
and a little salt, in two gallons of water for an hour. 
When milk warm, bottle it and cork it close. It 
will be fit for use in 24 hours. One pint of th£s 
wUl make 18 pounds of bread. 

There are other offices of culinary activity which 
require notice, but as they are principdfly con- 
nected with the social circles of superior amuence, 
we shall first proceed to examine the 

LAUNDRY, 

as an oflice of more generid use, and one which 
requires specific investigation. 

This most important department of domestic eco- 
nomy naturally includes the WasiChouae^ into which 
philosophy has found its way for the application of 
many useful principles, and much userul f»ractice; 
especially on the new plan, by means of which 
tihen is washed, not by hami, but by a machine 
constantly turning round, in which the linen is in> 
closed. All that is required is to rub the licE^n 
with soap, the night previous, and then the cylin- 
der into "which it is put ought to move «o rapidly 
as not to whirl it completely round, but that it shall 
be heard to fall at every half revolution ; and, if 
moved at a proper velocity, each change of linen 
will te washed in less than half an hour, without 
rubbing, but with the addition of alkali or pot^afih, 
which may be now used of a greater strength than 
when washing by the hand. The linen is then 
rinsed, and a little hand-washing applied where 
necessary. 

Boiling is next requisite ; after which the linen 
is drained oh a tray full of holes over a* reservoir, 
which receives the soapy water for further use. 
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The process of wriii^ftg'is also shoftenedj'afid im- 
prove, by placing the linen in a square box of 
strong sacking, ^kept open by iron rings, and shut 
^p i]ti a cast iron box, with a sliding pkte forced 
agiunst the end of the bag by a rack and pinion, 
and turned by a winch. By tnis process the clothes 
are squeezed much drier tlian by the common me- 
thod, and the pressure upcm all parts bein^ uniform, 
less injury is aone to the textiu'e of the bnen. 

But, whether washing is carried on by the new 
medianical process, or by the usual manual mode, 
a choice of the best materials will always be of high 
importance. The quality of the water, in parti- 
cular, requires due observance: for it must be 
remembered that water, impregnated with earthy 
salts, ca:n never be used to advantage ; and, if 
tinged with the minutest solution of iron, it will 
always ^ve a yellowish hue to the linen or muslin, 
^hicn will be extremely difficult to get rid of- 

When water is hard, and will not readily unite 
with .soap, it will always be pcojper to boil it before 
use ; which will be found sufficiently efficacious, if 
the hardness depends solely upon the impregnation 
of lime, in the lorm of what modem chemistry de-. 
(ignates as a subcarbonate. The philosophi<cal 
reason for this is, that the lime, by some secret pro^ 
cess of nature, is united to a portion of carbonic 
aeid, which cau^s it to be saispended in the water; 
luit, in the process of boiling, the carbonic acid 
unites with uie acquired calonc, and is cafried off 
with it into the atmosphere. 

Even exposure to the atmosphere will produce 
tlus effect in a great degree upon spring water so 
impregnated, leaving it much fitter for lavatory 
purposes.. la both cases, the water ought to lie 
carefully pouioi off from the sediment, as the ne^u* 

x 
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tralized lime, when freed from itl extra quantky 
ol carbonic acid, falls to the bottom by its own 
pravity. 

Boiling, however, has no effect, when the haid^ 
ness of Uie water proceeds from lime united with 
the sulphuric acid, or sulphate of lime of the 
inodem chemistry : and it must be neutralized, «r 
brought to its proper state, by the application of 
common wood ashes from the kitchen ^rate, or of 
barilla, now called soda, or the Dantzic ashes, or 
pearl-ash; or by the more scientific process of 
dropping in a solution of subcarbonate of pot^ash. 
^ach of these unite with the sulphuric acid, and 
separate it from the lime, which gravitates, as in 
the former case, to the bottom. 

Having thus philosophically explained the arcana 
of the washing-tub, we may offer a saving hint in 
order to economise the use of soap, which is to put 
any quantity of pearl-ash into a large jar, covered 
from the dust ; m a few days the alkali will become 
liquid, which must be diluted in double its quaif- 
tity of soft water with its equal quanti^ of- new 
slacked lime. Boil it half an hour, mquently 
stirring it; adding as much more hot water, and 
drawing off the liquor, when the residuum may b^ 
innled .afresh, and drained, until it ceases to feel 
acrid to the tongue. 

• Much soap and much manual labour also'may be 
saved by dissolving alum and chalk in bran water, in 
which the linen ought to be boiled, then well 
rinsed out, and exposed to the usual process of 
bfeaching. 

Soap may also be totally disused, or nearly m>; 
in the getting up of mushns and chintzes, which 
should always be treated agreeable to the orientol 
maimer; that is to wash them in plain water, amd 
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tkea IMl them in cGngeCy' ot rii$e Water: after 
which they ought not to be submitted to the ope- 
ration of the smoothmg iron, but rubbed smooth 
with a polished stone. 

The econ(Hny which must result £rom these pro- 
cesses renders tneir consideration important to every 
private family ; in addition to which we must iltate 
that the improvements in philosophy extend to th« 
laundry as well as to the wash-house. 

One of the first of these principles is, that by pro- 
posed improvements it is intended that, even in 
th0 confined laundries of a town residence, a much 
greater quantity of air va&y be made to pass through 
the linen, so as to ^ve it all the results of a more 
open exposure. 

Amongst other advantages intended to arise fcooi 
the plan of heating dwelhng-houses and offices bV 
warm aiy running through tubes, properly directed 
for that purpose, is the very important one that a 
.much greater dj&gree of heat can be introduced, 
both in the wash-house and laundry, than could 
otherwise be borne by the female assistants* , Upon 
this principle it is proposed to introduce hot closets, 
through which a current of heated air is made to 
.pass J&om a stove, which also heats the «nQothing 
irons ; and it is proved that if the clothes are pro- 
perly washed and |jot up, they will, jfh&a solely 
dried by this hot aar, preserve their whiteness ais 
perfectly as if dried by exposure to the open atmo^ 
•«phere. 

Thus far we may be considered as having at^ 
tended solely to the common lavatory process ; but 
.it often happens from unavoidable cu'cumstaHceo, 
that hnen suffers frqnt accidental causes, beyond 
the mere wear and. t^ar of a iwxaiy. It is true, 
that diere are numerous books which pn>£es&. i» 
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contain infallible recipes for every possible occ^- 
sion, and we deny not their efficacy ; but having 
sedulously selected firom all the discoveries of the 
passing day, whatever appeared easily mplicable 
to this branch of domestic economy, we oner them 
in addition to the existing stores of our fair readers. 

When linen is soiled and discoloured by town 
washing, or by age, or lying by, out of use, the 
best bleaching materiaU are the natural verdure of 
the ground, with the dews and winds of Heaien. 
A more speedy n^ode may however be wished foi?, 
in which case a little chemical skill is useful. The 
linen must undergo a process of two ablutions, the 
first in a mixture or lye, formed in 'the proportion 
of cme pound of common soda to a gallon of soft 
water in a boiling state, where it must lie for twelve 
hours, and then be boiled for half an hour in the same 
liquid ; after whidb it must pass through the second 
ablution, in a mixture of the common bleaching 
powder (hyperoxjnmuiiate of lime) with eight times 
Its quantity of water, or a pound to a gallon, which 
must be well shaken in a stone jar for three days, 
then allowed to settle, and being decanted off cleai^, 
the lin^n must be steeped in it for six and thirty 
hours, and then washed by the usual process; 
this will take out all but ink stains. 

Grass bleaching is always best for discoloured 
linen, or muslin ; out in town, or when in a hurry, 
mix a pound of oxymuriate of lime with six quarts 
of soft water, and put a portion of this into the 
tub where the articles are steeping. 

To remove iron moulds, take some chrystalli2ed 
citric acid ; pound a sttiigtll quantity to a 'fine pow. 
der, and apply it to the spot ; drop some hot watei* 
on, and ruo it in, upon a pewter plate over a stove, 
until the oxyde of the iron unites with the acid, 
when a little warm watifar washes aU out. 
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J Where spots from iron or ink are of too long 
standing to oe readily removed ; a .more chemied 
propesa is required. Take suljphurate of potash, 
or muriate of tin ; apply it to the spot, and let it 
remain about five minutes, when it must be washed 
piit Then apply to it some citric acid. The 
older the spots, the oftener must the process be 
repeated. 

' Ink spots in linen may be taken out by melting 
pert of a moidd candle, and dipping the spot in 
It, before the linen is put into the wi^hing-tub. 

The most difficult spots to remove, are those 
u«m coloured stuffs, «, as to preserve the abnUarity 
of colour. Stains of acid vegetables, such as cmKige 

{'uice, &c. are destroyed by me application of alka- 
ine salts; the best of which are a mixture of 
alcohol and liquid ammonia. r 

Stains from an alkaline substance, on tjbe con- 
Uaty,^must be neutralized by the acid of vinegar, 
diiuted. 

Muslin^ when stained by wine, will be best restored 
by rubbinff with soft soap and common whitening, 
before waging ; after which it must be kept wet, 
and exposed to the sun and air. 

To remove spots of grease, moisten them with a 
few drops of omcentrated solution of subcarhonate 
of pot-ash ; rub the spot between the fingers, so 
that the alkali may unite chemically with the grease, 
forming a species of soap, which a little warm water 
will wash out 

To remove spots of wax, moisten them repeatedly 
with alcohol, or strong spirits of wine^ when the wax 
will become dry and bnttle, yielding eaialy to the 
action of a brush. 

If, however, the spots are of long standing, it 
>U1 be a readier mode to apj^ly a few drops of ree* 



tified turpentine^ rub it Well in, and waidi cmt fnth' 
9om end water. 

To remove cSl paint, apply oil of turpentine, emd 
wash it out. 

These are all applicable to Ikienis, cottons and" 
irooUens; but 4silK requires anodier process tor 
lemovetsp^ts of grease. Take some fujlers^ earth, 
powder it, and mix into a paste with water.- Apply 
tt to the spot ; let it dry and then brush out; aner 
which remove the marks with a little sulphuric ether,' 
which iuust again be washed out with spirits of 
wine. 

, For Markinff Me^ several processes are redoii^ 
mended. The simplest is to mix the juice of th^ 
sloe with grteen vitnol ; but as the sloe jiiice cannot 
Always be had, there is another process eqtial]y 
permanent. '• 

- Take a drachm of nitrate of quicksilver, com- 
monly called lunar caustic, dissolve it in a glasti 
mortar in double its weight of pure water ; thisr is 
the ink. lAssolve a drachm of salt of tartar in an 
ounce of water, in another vessel ; this is the liquid 
irkh which the linen must be first wetted, flien 
allowed to dry, and finallv to be written on. 

A cheap and easy marking liquid may be made, 
much better than what is commonly sold in the 
shops, and advertised as infallible. 

Take vemullion, as much as will lay bu a half- 
crowti peoe ; of the bestr salt of steel, about th^ 
size of a small nutmeg ; grind or levigate well to- 
gedier with Imseed (m. You may make it thick or 
thin at discretion. 

The price of starch, it should be remembered, is 
regulated by the price of flour ; and as it will keep 
for some years^ if covered up, in a warm dry 
place^ tbe economical . laundttss will lay in her 
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Itoek cf thb ai^de at the tinie wh^L bread in 
cheapb . 

It has been reoommended,, for the sake of eco- 
nomizing flour, that the starch used for stifFening 
muslins, and other fine stuffs in the laundry^ should 
be made of the flour of Canary seed, which is also 
oonsidei^ as supmor for that purpose ; and also 
for the pu]:pose of manufacture when in the Ioohi > 
but perhaps a, much better substitute may be founcl 
in the starch c^rice floiu*, which fcxnas the dressing 
paste^ or amjee^ in the Indian locmis, as well ais th# 
ttarch in getting up muslins in India. ^ 

;/It must be recollected, too, that muqh of the 
softness of the Indian cotton depeaids upon th# 
palttiroil, which, even when not specifically aj^hed, 
€(Hi8tantly oozes out of the fingers of thp q>mner' 
apd the weaver. 

So' much superior is the mode of getting up 
muslins in India, that formerly our home nabobt 
iesses used to send out their soiled dresses to I^dia, 
once a year, for the purpose of oriental cleai&f< 
starching. 

When the linen is well dried, and deported in 
the wardrobe, nothing more is necessary than to 
9^1ire it from damp and insects; and the latteil^ 
op^n^tion may be most agreeably perfcHined by a» 
judicious mixture of aromatic sturubs and flowers, 
eut up and sewed in silken bags, to .be interspersed 
amoDgsit the drawers and shelves. 

These ingredients inay assist of lavender, rose-* 
mary, thyme, roses, cedar shavings^ powdered sas- 
safras, imd cassia liguea, &c. &c. in which a few^ 
drops of ottp of roses, or other strwg perfume may 
be thrown* 

We shall dose this section by noticing, that ar 
&ien may sometimes be sqoi^^ or browned^ in 
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the gettiflg Tip, without being aetuklly burned 
throughj even the effect of this may be removed* 
The process is simple* Add to a quart of vinegar, 
the juice of half a dozen large onions, about an 
ounce of soap rasped down, a' quarter of a pound of 
fullers^ earth j one ounce of lime, and one oimcebf 
, {>earl'-ash, or any other strong alkali. Boil the 
whcde until it is jnietty thick, and lay some of it on 
the scorched parl^ suffering it to dry. It will be 
found that) on repeating this process K>r one or two 
washings, the mark will be completely xemoied^ 
and the linen without any additional damage, proa 
vided its texture has not been absolutely injmeo, as 
well us discoloured. 

The oiBoes of general use thus disposed of^ weshall 
*proee€id to one, which may be made as conducive 
toeWance as to economy, although not usually 
epn$iaered as forming a part of mincA* establish* 
Hieiits, wh^re the kitchen is considered asindudkag 
also the 
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Where these depirtments can be separated mth 
convenience, it- will be for the advantage of both, 
and also for the sake of propriety ; as the females 
of the. family yiio may cnoose to superintend this 
department, are more removed from the view or 
interference of the domestics. 

Those who seek for common recipes ia this 
branch of domestic management, must refer at once 
to the usual wprks on the subject ; yet in this re^ 
ference we neither enforce the economy of time, o| 
moneys or of health, all of winch may be wasted by 
a strict adherence to the variety of du^ti^ns whida 
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the culinary taste of their writers and their nei^lm 
«|^pear to liave rendered necessary. 
" It happass unfortunately,, in utter deqpite of all 
economy, that the amfectionary of the present day 
is more for shew than use^ anH Ib a m^e waste oi 
^e matarials which a bountiful Providence ha^ 
given to us. in almost endless variety, for the pu|r- 
« pose not only of gratifying the^ taste, but ^^ of 
Mpcreasin^the quantity of food, whilst pr<H9pthi^ to 
the use of edibles not so superabundantly nutritious 
as animal food, whether fisii, flesh, or fowl. 
^ In fact, in the old English household arrange- 
ment, confectionary", in all its branches, acted as a 
/certain and speedy aid to the larder in days of hos- 
pitality, when dther visits or viatations were un- 
expectedly made at ^e castle, the abbey, the hall, 
« the «ange; and was ahnost invarial/y jobed m 
the cookery of all dishes, except the plain solid sir^ 
loins or rounds, under which even their heavj 
boards groaned, before sympathetic or sliding 
tables came into fashion. 

' It is then, to the useful adoption of confectionary 
that we would call the attention of our readers, not 
.only as aiding a small income to make a good ap- 
pearance, but as tending to the preservation of 
iiealth, and affordmg a pleasing variety of occupa* 
tion to such young laoies as may wish to be 
valued for something more useful than the mere 
amusement of the hour. 

It is indeed a powerful objection to the practice 
x>f kitchen superintendance for young ladies of the 
.present day, that the society to which they would 
thus be exposed would be impleasant, if not dan- 
gerous. This arises from two causes, especially in 
London, and in almost all houses of modem con- 
jrti^tion: the first is the want 9f foom, irhicb 
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dimws aA the servant!, male and female, into iSuk 
apartmoit ; the other, the fear of mereasm^ the im* 
pertinence of male servants, if the yontiger part of 
the family wefe pena^ted to mii^le so mum with 
th^n as a personal siiperintendeniee of the kitchen 
would expose them to, especially where men cooks 
«re emplc^ed . 'But the mrst objection will not hold 
good in a country mansion, ana the second may be 
got rid of by a very ben^cial change in domestic 
economy-*-Hn the dismissal of m^n cooks, a silly 
custom copied from France, and the diminution 
of male servants in general, thereby saving many 
miserable females firom a life of infamy and cbn^ 
tiojn, into.whidi they may be forced, from the im^ 
posaability of meeting with proper emplojmient 
' Having celled one ally custom of France^ it 
were well if we could remedy the evil by the adc^ 
tion of another which is evidently beneficial — we 
allude to a school established at Eooueny near Paris, 
where every species of domestic economy and 
management b en^af ted on the new system of 
tuilaon, without mteifering with the usefiil, or 
even the (»iiamental parts of fashionable female edu* 
cation. But if we hope to avail ourselves of the in<> 
troduction of sudi a system into EngHsh education^ 
we must instantly commence a reform in the lower 
"regions, that is of ourown dwellings, and the kitehoii 
must no ioi^er be a sanctum sanctorum^ into nAieh 
even the mistress cannot enter without beii^ cohs!*- 
dered as an impertinent intruder, and liable to the 
sauciness of those whose grand secret it is to become 
the domestic tyrants, in whatever comes within the 
seope of their managem^it. 

But even under existing circumstances, if th^ 
kitchen is not a proper {dace for the youiig ladietf of 
the nkMiBBen tor ^ter,^ the sameohjection witt iM 
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Urn t^tixm tbe oonfeoliiiiiaiy if it be int a ecm- 
v^nient apartment, dtisdnct from the alMK^iittt 
domestic offices, and only liaUe to the eiitnQMse 
ai female servants. On that principle thioi, ^m 
dball offer a few general hints for its management, 
winch will ultimately be found conducive to ecK)^ 
niimy in this part of the domestic duties. « 

In the first place, we recommend particular 
audition to die vessels intended dither for the 
preparation or the preservation of the various pre- 
serves, {Hckles, 8ec. Tiiffise ought invariably to 
be either of glass, or the coarse brown, or spedded 
stone ware. The very best earthen-ware, especially 
the cream ccdoured, is always glazed with a prepa- 
ration idbich contains much of the oxyde of lead. 
This giazai^ will withstand the effects of any culi- 
nary heat that may be ap^ed ; but adds, even of 
jN^served fridts, act upon it speedily, and decom^ 
p^ a dbw'bnt siibtk poiscm. The same objection 
applies to its use in picklinir ; or indeed m ant 
^i^ieie adds are nu^leuae^of, or Ukely ««^ ari^ 
fiXHU fermentation. 

For bcolin^ then, let tin, iron, car glass be used $ 
iorpreservatian let the vessels be of glass or xm^ 
glazed stdn&»ware. 

. C!0|^)er vessds are not quite so dangerous ai^ 
leaden ones ; bat the ootistant labour and scour^ 
ii^^^reqiiisite to keep them in a clean wholesome 
slate, wear them out mote than culinary use. 
Where copper vessels indeed are indispensible, 
due attention, daily, to thekr oleaiihness will suf- 
fice to prevent any very dangerous accidentisi; 
and to tnat we would more, wi&gly tmat thaA 
to. a mode, neoamflifflided by a Fr^ch economist^ 
whodetilares that his method succeeded perfectly 
in preventing the itocretion or «ven the foi^- 
Mition of vesdi^eease during a period 4^ e^ht 
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months. He describes his comer boiler as bem^ 
twelve feet Icxig and three wide, fitted on an edonoitac 
stove. Its use was intended for the evaporation of 
vegetable syruM, marmalades, &c.; but its size 
mSie it duBcmt to be taken down, and it was 
]>laced in a damp under-ground story. All these 
circumstances operated against its good preservation; 
and rendered some permanent precaution necessary. 
This was performed m the following mannen 
After being once used, and still warm, it was well 
cleaned out with a sponge and hot water, and as 
soon as it was nearly lukewarm, the whole interior 
surface was spread over with a coat of paste, made 
from potatoes diluted with water. This coatwas suf* 
fered to dry before further use, and completely 
succeeded auring eight months in preserving tlie 
copper from verdigrease without any further 
trouble. 

The only real objeetion to this mode is on the 
sooore of absolute cleanliness, whidi it must be dUR^ 
cult to preserve without processes that would rub 
off the coat of paste ; but some may object that the 
colour of their preserves or pickles must be injured 
by want of the coppery tinge. This, however, is an 
error that must be carefuUy guarded a^nst All 
the artificial modes of colour are pernicious, and we 
must learn not to please our eyes at the expense of 
our health. We shall not go. the lei^th of an 
ingenious modan chemist upon this subject; not 
'indeed because we think he has ^one too far, but 
because we trust his book is now m so many fami* 
lies as to be permanently useful; at the same time 
we must not omit, whilst guarding our fair readers 
against artificial colours, to warn uiem also against 
%he factitious flavours which it has long been too 
fadhioubjble to ^ve to our confectionary. 

If almonds fiaimot be. had conveniently^ 'tis heX^ 
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t^ thai our custards and puddings, should want 
the peculiar flavour imparted by them, than, to 
have the poisonous cherry laurel substituted in th^ 
place. Indeed a much more agreeable flavour 
than either almonds or the laurel can impart^ may 
be produced by grated cocoa nuts, which are now 
imported in such quantities as to be sufficiently 
cheap for any culinary purpose. In Virginia aild 
the Southern States, a very favourite pudding is 
made, the pincipal part of which c(»isists of the 
grated cocoa nuts, with bread or flour, milk and 
eggs, and the other common ingredients of a 
pimding.   '» 

The chesnut, either of home or foreign growth, 
may also be applied to this purpose, with great pro* 
|>riety ; not indeed to the extent of being a substi- 
tute for flour entirely, but in a proportion of one- 
half, or tYo-thirds, m which case it might be used 
-with safety even by the most phtisidcy persons, 
without the inconvenience which it often produces 
when eaten, raw — ^nay our common hazle nuts, or 
fllberds, if carefully cleared of their outer coating, 
might be judicioudy used for the same purpose. 

Whare the flavoiu* of safiron is q>ecially wished 
for, it ought to be used with great prudence, 
as it possesses strong medicinal powers. . Its sdmu- 
lative tendency to raise the spirits, formerly. ren« 
dered: it an approved remedy, in hysterical cases, 
with ccmsiderame success, and it may certainly 
be used for culinary purposes in moderation; 
Init perhaps the safest mode will be not to extend 
its use beyond the slight tinge of colour which a 
small quantity affords, and which will be fully 
sufficient to impart a flavour pleasing to the palate, 
without acting particularly as a stimulant In pur- 
xrhasing it, doe English safiron ought to have thf 
preference* ^ .j 
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: . Sugar is to the oonfeoticmer whttt giwy is io ^ 
•cook, the Tery basis of ail his exoeUence and fame. 
There b scarcely indeed any article in the eon- 
flumptton of a family 'm more daily use, and theres* 
fore thd following hints rektive to the purchase 
of thera may not oe unacceptable to our readers. 
The coarsest in quality, and oonsequaitly the 
^cheapest in »priee, is far from being the cheapest in 
the end, as it k heayy, dirty, and of a very inferior 
degree of sweetness. That which is most refined is 
always th^ swe^est. White sugars should be 
chosen as shining, and as dose in texture as possi*- 
ble. The best sort of brown has also a bright and 
gravelly look, and is often to be bought in its 
pure imp<»ted state. East India sugars appear 
Boer, in proporticm to the price, but they do not 
eontain so mudi saccharine matt^, consequ^ittr 
they ere less fit for wines and sweetmeats, thoum 
when they are good of their sort they do as weUMr 
common household purposes as any other. 

The indiscriminate use of sugar, however^ in 
ooiifectionary, both in regard to hcaalth and econcxny^ 
desanres some notice. That sugar possesses stroi^ 
nutritious powers cannot be denied, especiallY 
hsiore granulation ; a fact proved by tne fatl 
ness of the negroes ""in the West Indies diuing 
the cane season, from eating the jmce in the foxm 
of it^rup; and even by the improved conation of 
the mill cattle, which are fed on the crushed canes^ 
Imt we must not fmrget that in its prepared state, 
berhaps principally owing to its impregnation mtk 
ume^ .sugar is pernicious both to the teeth and 
bowels. • Reasoning fixnn these fiiKsts then, we 
should reoomiQend me use of those fruits^ in con&c^ 
tiooary, which contain most sugar in their own couif* 
position, in preference to those whichrequire sugar 
So make them palatable. It is unnecessary to tspef 



iiiy ail the irftri^des ; but we may notice the *ppfe 
as that En^ish fruit which, of all others, containi» 
the greatest projportion of sugar ; whence the addi- 
tioa of prepared sugar is almost totally unnecessary 
in the oifferent preparations of the n*uit, whether 
boiled) baked, or ev^^i in marmalade. 

To have the sugar of the aj^le in perfection^ 
however, it is necessary that the fruit ^ould un- 
dergo culinary operation, or else a slight fermenta* 
don. A modem writer considers cyder as nothing 
more than sugared water, because the fermentation 
either neutralizes the malic acid, or, more properly 
sj^akkig, combines it with the mucilage of the 
miit, and thus forms the sugary compound. This 
may be exemplified by an easy experiment^^queefle 
or press some apples which may have Iain oy for 
the winter: throw part of this juice into some milk, 
tiXid it will produce curds in an instant ; but if the 
remainder is boiled for about a quarter of an hour, 
it will unite wiUi milk or cream without the slightest 
tendency to separate their constituent parts. 

A few words on the shortest and cheapest method 
of preserving froits must close this article. The 
grasnd secret is to deprive the fruit of its vt^iXet of 
v^etation in the dhti^test time possible ; for whieh 
purpose the fruit ought to be giithered just at thie 
point of proper BMturity. 

An ingemoiis French writer considesis friak 
ci a& kinos as having four distinct periods of ma- 
turity^ the maturity ot vegetation, of hone^ific0k)f9^ 
of eacpectatipn, and of Cbccion. The first of th^^M^, 
he considers as the period when, having gcMe 
throi^h the TtirioUS vegetable processes up to the 
npetnng, it appears ready to drbp spontanecmd^. 
Tiubl howepver is a period wMch amves soon^ m 
the warm Qlimate of fVance than in the colder ^o^ 



'Chardd of Eodand ; But ito absolute presence mty 
be asoortained by the general filling out of the rino) 
by the Uoom, by the smell, and by tbefadlity with 
which it may be plucked from the branch. But 
•even in France, as genaraUy practised in England^ 
this period may be hastenea, eithercby cutting cir« 
culany through the outer rind at the foot of the 
branch, so as to prevent the return of the sap, or 
by bending the Imnch to a hnrimntal positicHi on 
•an espalier, whidi nearly answers the same purpose* 
, The second p^iod, or that of honejfficatum^ con* 
•flists in the ripeness and flavour which fruits of' all 
kinds acquire if plucked a few days before arriving 
•at th^ first maturity, and preserved under a pro* 
•per degree of temperature* Apples may acquire, 
<,r arrive at this second degiee of maturity upon 
the tree ; but it too often haj^ns that the flavour 
of the fruit is thus lost, for fruit over ripe is always 
found to have parted with a portion of its flavour* 

The third stage, or of expectation, as the theorist 
quaintly terms it, is that whidi is acquired by pulpy 
fruits, which, though suffidently ripe to drop o£P tne 
•tree, axe yet, even then, hard and sour. This is 
'the case with several kinds both of apples and 
peQ3^ not to mention other fruits, which always im-* 
•prove after keeping in the confectionary — but with 
respect to the meolar and the quince tnis maturity 
f)i expectation is absolutely necessary. 

The fourth decree of maturity, or of ooction, is» 
completely artificial, and is nothing more nor less 
than the change produced upon fruit by the jud of 
culinary heat 

We hAve already pcnnted out the first object 
necessary in the preservation of fruit, its .maturity 
fdf vegetation ; and we may apply* the same prina* 
pie to flowers or leaves which may be gathered for 



use. The flowers ought to ISe gathei^ a day or 
two before the petals are ready to drop off sponta^ 
neously on the setting of the ^uit ; and the leaves 
must De plucked before the season has began to rob 
them of their vegetable juices. 

The degree of heat necessary for the purpose of 
drying must ne?ct be considered, as it diners consi- 
derably with respect to different substances.*— 
Flowers or aromatic plants require the smallest 
increase of heat beyond the temperature of the 
season, provided that season be genial ; something 
more for rinds or roots ; and a greater heat for 
fruits; but this heat must not be carried to 
excess. Philosophic confectioners may avail them-' 
selves of the thermometer ; but practice forms the 
best guide in this case, and therefore we shall: 
say^ without speaking of degrees of Fahrenheit 
or Reaumur, that if the necessary heat for flowem 
is one, that for rinds or roots must be one and a 
quarter, that fcM* fruits one and three quarters, 
or nearly double of what one may be above the 
fi^ezing point 

The oest method of ensuring the process is by m 
Guacrent of warm dry air, fcnr damp is destructive* 
To warm the air, artificial heat may be applied, but 
the action of the sun-beams will always be sufll* 
cient for flowers ; and it is injudidous to dry them 
in the shade, as thereby they lose their colour and 
are apt to crack and shiv^. With regard to fruits 
which require long drying, it must be remembered 
that the night air is always hurtful to them, even 
in the dryest weather; they must therefore be 
sedulously protected from it; as in one damp 
night they will often acquire more humidity than 
they possessed at first 

The necessity of dr3ring several kinds of fruity 
previous to their application to us^ul purposes^ 



<kpe&ds upon that ][tfQ098S iictiiatty gitiBg them n 
cL^vee of artificial npoiess whidi trcy would not 
Qtjierwiae acquire. This fact is pioved by a simple 
Yet very curious and satisfactory esperimooit 
Take a pound of fresh ahnonds ; scjueeee or press 
tfaeni» and scarcely a drop of oil "^mil exude ; bnt 
take another pound from toe same tree; dry them 
judidouslv, and they will yield nearly half their 
own weight ! 

Cold as weU as heat, may be applied to the pre- 
aervati<Hi of fruit, and that too m a green state^ 
through the winter. Let cherries, strawberries,. 
<]MBpbSrriea, plumbs, peaches, or asy other su&i 
«ulent fruit whatever, be put into a vessel somoi. 
what Uke that used by common coitfectiohers for 
fireeaix^ ice4»!eams, aipund which put salt and 
ke, exactly as they do. The fruit will soon be 
iiroaen, when it shcoild be carried to the ice4ictasei^ 
and placed in a hole dug out in the centte of the 
ioe, and oyer the top of the hole a quantity of 
powdered charooal should be placed, secui^ed oy a 
common watch-coat blanket. When the winter 
seasim arrives, the containing vessel, may be opened, 
and the fruit taken out in its frozen state; then 

S^itineold water. tx> thaw, and it will be found as 
cious as when first gathered. When salt and 
ke, in the manner empoyed by the oonfeetioDerB 
hi general, shall be found inaaequate to freeze 
some fruits hard enough, the mixture for prodoeing 
an intense cold, as spoken of by Chaptal, the cele* 
farated Fraich chemist, of salt,* saltpetre, and glau.-* 
ber salts, will effectually freeze it very hard. 

Chemistry also offers artifidat means for the 
same purpose*. We find in a recent scientific work 
that M. Dumont, in a letter to Count Chaptal, has 
enounced the inqportant pracdcal disooverjr, that 
fruits may be {Ncesarve^ by meana of carbonic gas{ 
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Cherries, grapes, peai^, Upples^ aid ehes&uts, 
wei^e placed in glass veesels, filled with carbome 
gas, oDtained £rom carbonate of lime by sulphuric 
add. Neither the colour nor the taste of the' cher- 
ries were altered at th^ end of .fifteen dayd; and 
at the end of fsix weeks, they were in the same^ 
state as if they nad been preserved in brandy. 

Intimately connected with this department of 
elegant housewifery is the 
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but we are ''well aware that it is only in Te^fy^ 
large domestic establishments, or in the antique 
mansiCHi of some ritiwl Lady Bountiful, th&t an^ 
apartmiHit is now dedicated to purposes of distil- 
kition. On this consideration then we shall not 
enter far into the subject^ but content ourselvetf 
i^th a few hints that may be of general use xnf 
regard to various liquids connected with it. 

To those who may choose to make their own 
rose water or cotdial compounds, it may be mat-^ 
ter of convenience to know that where there is 
sufficient space, a flat ccxidenser, supplied judi*. 
dously witn water, is much more powerful than 
the sjnral worm, and mor^ rapid fai its condensatiotu 

But there is even a more simple mode of di»* 
tiUation, which any one may try, and which depends 
Upon the prihci^e that the Madder of an o?(, 
though actually pervious to water, has yet the 
proper^ of retaining alcohol. The process^ founded 
upon this is merely to put the liquid intended for 
distillation into a bladder^ until half full. Close 
the orifice, and expose the bladder to the* action 
of the sun, of the air, or the heat of a stoye^ 
when the watery particles will evaporate, and leav<» 
4he i^rituous* part behind. . ; ^ 
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, We must beg leave here to off&r one in(^p6rUuit 
Gaution to all domestic chemists, in regard to the 
factitiQus flavours recommended in mtost books that 
treat of this branch, and which are often directed 
tQ be produ<:ed by substances which are highly 
deleterious. 

The fordgn papers have recently announced 
the death of a cejiebrated chemist of Vienna, named 
Schavinger; in consequence of having spilled upon, 
his naked arm a quantity of prussic add, which he 
was preparing, and wmch proved fatal in a few 
h(»irs. It is well known to chemists that the prin* 
ci^le of this acid, one of the most subtle poisons 
^ith yfhiok we are acquainted, exists in the leaves 
of the peach tree, the wild laurel, the aln^ond, and 
most of those which bear fruits with kernels. The 
late Duke Charles of Lorraine, had well nigh lost 
hb life by swallowing a few drops of eau de noytm 
too highly impregnated* It is also generally known 
how c&ngerous it is to chew the leaves of the wild 
laure]. The odorous principle- of the prussia acid 
is of the same nature, and a small quantity of it 
inhaled when the add is in the state of gas, i& su& 
fident to produce death, without convuSions, in a 
few seconds. A tea-spoonful of water or spirits, 
impregnated with a small quantity of this acia, will 
kill the largest d(^. It is believed that the sudden 
death of Scheele, the celebrated Swedish chemist, 
"Vvhile engaged in some experiments upon prussic 
add, was caused by the deleterious nature of the 
gas. 

' Those who have any regard for their own healthy 
or that of their friends, will scrupulously avoid in 
iheir distillations and confectionary the so often 
recommended leaves of the cherry laurel. 

Those who chuse to prepare jtheir own alcohoL 
may do so by a very easy and cheap mode ; a^ 



they '^ find, that rip6 potato^ apples, when 
they are pi^ucked, mashed, and fermented with one^ 
twentieth of a ferment, yield from distillation as 
much spirit as is obtained from the best grapes. 
Numerous experiments made in France with them 
upon a litrge scade, leave no doubt respecting this 
valuable application of the plant. 

The alconol thus prepared may be tinted any 
colour, or impregnated mOi any ^icular flavour 
diat the domestic diemist may please from whole* 
-scime materials. ' 

This simple spirit will form a pleasing liqueur 
wifli cherries and sugar ; but where cherry brandy 
is preferred we can recommend the fpUowing recipe 
with great confidence to our readers: — Stone siK 
pounds of black cherries (guines ;) pour on them 
four quarts of the best brandy ; bruise the stones 
in a mortar, and put the kernels in with the cher- 
ries ; cover them close, and let the whole stand for 
a fortnight; then squeeze them clean from sedi- 
ment, through muslm. Boil two pounds of very 
white sugar to clear syrup ; mix it with the strained 
brandy, and bottle it into clear dry botdes. It 
may he used in two months, and should be kept in 
a cool cellar. 

We ajre not very anxious to recoitimend the dis- 
tillation of liqueurs as a private anlusemeot, as it 
may lead to disagreeable habits; but those who 
<phuse to practice it will find the heat of a sand 
bath quite sufficient for their purpose, when they 
use spirits that have been already distilled, firA 
' steepuij^ in them the substances whose flavour they 
may wish to impart. 

> These substances may be cinnamon, mace, dovesy 
rose leaves, lavender, orange flowers, misiiidnettei 
&c. ; to be sweetened afterwards agreeame to the 
palate. 



Maa^^aigum ouiy-^be made of the vinous spirit 
pioduced from a tartish kind of cbeny, distdied 
. with hay leaves : this is wholesome. 

BjoU^ may be made different ways ; one mode 
is to boil equal quantities of gooseberries and 
.Aigar into a thiek jelly, over i^ch a sufficient 
quantity of white wine must be poured, and suffisrad 
to remain for some days. Press out and filter the 
mixture, add half the quantity ci brandy, with 
any spiees that may be agreeable. 

f^ven a simple mixture of one pint of brandy, 
dfie gallon of water, and a pound of sugar will 
make a pleasant ratafia that may be flavoured at 
will, with any essential oil distilled in sprit This 
ratsdSia makes also a good basis for noyau with 
sppiicot stones, whidi must be broken, me shells 
dried in the air, then powdered in a mortar and 
steeped in brandy, exposed to the heat of the sun, 
or of a stove in a bottle well closed ; taking care 
that the artificial heat is not too great^ otherwise 
the bottle will burst 

.The simplest and best, however, of all these 
xlecipes, is to put as much of the fdll blossom erf" 
the white thorn, picked dry and dean from the 
leaves and stalks, as a great bottle will hold lightly, 
without pressing down: fill it up with French 
brandy, let it stand two <»* three months, then decant 
it off dear, and add as much sugar as may make* il 
of a proper sweetness. 

V .A& Noyau is of all liqueurs that which seaa» 
the most generally adopted in Eiu^land, we shall 
«ul]goin a redpe for the making cxf it, which will 
furnish sixteen clear quarts of a liqueur no way 
inferior to the Veritable Mar:timque^ at an expence 
of not more than five pounds, whidi is' not half the 
nat.of the foreign article*. . . 

Blanch and pound one pound of bitter almonds^ 
half a pound of sweet almcmds, and two ounces ra 



Mssia buds, ^qsarakHu. Put thcank with two gftHmis 
of BriUsb gin into a barrel, and shake it every dw 
for a fortnight Then make a syrup of twdivepoan^ 
<tf sugar and three quarts of water, and put it into 
the barrel milk-warm. Add three quarts of spirits of 
wine, a pint of ratafia, four ounces df orange Acew&r 
water, tne juice of two lemons, and a piece of cal- 
.cinc^ alum, about the size of a walnut Shake the 
barrel occasionally for three or four days. Then 
add half an ounce of isinglass, dissolved in half a 
pint of gin, reserved from the tw6 gallons, for that 
purpose. Shake the barrel only once afterwards, 
let the whole remain three or four days, and then 
.fiter it through an earthen^ware cudkoder, with 
filteriog paper laid on it, chai^ng the paper every 
lime it IS empty. In two days and nights full six- 
teen clear quarts will be produced ; when bottled, 
dip Jthe corks in melted rosin. 

Under the head of liqueurs, though .not strictly 
speaking of distillations, we may notice a bevecage 
mud^ tiuked of, the Regents punch, of which the 
ecnnposition is champaign, mixed with various li- 
queurs, with a small portion of an infusion of ^reen 
tea, which is the only water used in the mixture. 

As for the common distilled waters, we have 
iiothing of novelty to report ; consequently we pa^i 
them over, but must record a very wholesome be- 
varage lonff used upon the Continent, yet never 
introduced liere, and made from the leaves of the 
branc ursine ; tiie pirooess is easy. 
, A discretional quantity of the dried leaves of 
brano-ursine are boiled in a suffident quantity ctf. 
common water, and, when the decoction assumes 
a yellowish cblour, it is taken off; and, a little 
leaven, made with rye-meal, being, put into it, the 
Vessel k weU, stopped, and laid on a tltovey in order 
ihflKtthe hquor may teaassA Whm the fermen- 
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tatibn is over, the liquot has an agteeabie smeQ, 
and a tartish taste ; nothing more is wanting than 
to strain it through a woolfen bag, and to keep it 
in a cool place for use.. This beverage is exceedingly 
wholesome, and attended with excellent effects in 
cases of obstructions, intermitting fevers, &c. ; some 
years ago, when it was kept a secret, the price 
was so exorbitant, that few out persons of wealth 
or quality purchased it 

I^ere let us also nodce, that ginger beer of a 
verv superior quality, may be prepared as foUows : 
•i— Fowder of ginger, one ounce ; cream of tartar, 
half an ounce ; a large lemon sliced ; two pounds 
of lump sugar, and one gallon of water, added to* 
pther, and simmered over the fire for half an 
hour; then fermented, in the usual way, with a 
^ble spoonful of yeast, and bottle it close for use. 
It should be put mto such bottles as are used for 
soda water, and closely corked. 

As vin^ar forms such an important part of 
ornamental cookery, it must be always important 
to asertain that it is unadulterated. The chemical 
pi^ocess is simple. In a test glass of vinegar, put 
three or four drops of acetate of barytes, which 
will produce a white precipitate. Filtrate through 
pap^, and heat the powder in a tobacco-pipe untiJL^ 
red hot Then put it into spirit of salt, or diluted 
aquafortis. . If the precipitate dissolves, the vinegar 
is genuine. If it does not, then the vinegar 
is adulterated with oil of vitriol. If metallic aduU 
teration is suspected, especially in distUled vinegar, 
take the following tests: add liquid anunonia to 
vin^ar until its odour predominates ; then if the 
mixttu^ assumes a bluish tint, you may depend 
upon the presence of copper. 

Again, add water, impregnated with sulphur 
retted hydrogen, to the suspected vinegar* If it 
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becomes black, or yields a black precij^tate, the 
presence of lead is obvious. 

We shall dismiss this Section of Domestic Eco- 
nomy, with some brief notice of the 

ICE-HOUSE. 

It will readily be admitted, that this branch of 
domestic arrangement has little to do with domes- 
tic economy, strictly speaking ; yet, even where an 
ice-house is thought too expensive a part of the 
estabKshment, it may be agreeable to know the 
various modes of producing ice for culinso'y pur- 
poses, at a trifling expense, and with very little 
trouble. 

One very simple and easy method, is merely to 
fill a gallon stone . bottle with hot spring water, 
leaving about a pint vacant, and putting in two 
ounces of refined nitre ; when the bottle must be 
stopped very close, and let down into a deep 
weD. After three or four hours it will be found 
to be completely frozen ; but the bottle must be 
broken to procure the ice. If the bottle is moved 
up and down^ so as to be sometimes in and some- 
times out of the water, the consequent, evaporation 
wilL hasten the process. The heating of the water 
assists the subsequent congelation ; and it has been 
proved, by experience, that hot water, in winter, 
will freeze more rapidly than cold water, just drawn 
from a spring. 

When the ice is thus procured, it may- be in- 
creased in quantity by. various processes. A very 
active and ingenious chemist, in a recent philoso- 
phical work, suggests that a very convenient an^ 
eflective mixture jtor producing a diminution of sen- 
siUe hea:tj which has nitherto escaped the attention 
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cf chemists, is that of aoow and akohoL The 
greatest effect takes place when equal wdfihts of 
each are used, and the solution accomplished in the 
least possible time. The temperature both of the 
snow and alcohol being 30" the solution in several 
experiments fell to — 17% or 19" of Fahrenheit; 
but as the alcohol was not "of a very low specific 
gravity, it is imagined that it wt)uld not be difficult 
to produce an additional degree. This circum- 
stance explains the greater degree of cold generated 
by mixing snow with strong w'mes, than by plung- 
ing the containing vessel into ice and water : and the 
same effect may be produced by pounded ice as by 
snow. 

An easy chemical process, when necessary to be 
had recourse to, will produce a degree of cold suffi- 
cient even to congeal mercuiy, or reduce the ga- 
seous nitrous acid to a liquid form. 

This process is simply to mix together sulphuric 
ether. and muriatic ether, when an instantaneous 
evaporation takes place. 

Some experiments have been tried in making ice 
by absorption, in which several substances have 
been usea, particularly rotten trap, or toad-stone. 
Very recently, however, the ingenious Professor 
Leslie, of Edinburgh, has communicated an im- 

Erovement in his method of producing ice. He 
as discovered that parched oatmeal has a strongs 
and more extensive power of absorbing humimty 
than even decayed trap rock. With about three 
quarters of a pound of meal, occupying a surface 
of seven inches in diameter, he froze nearly a quarter 
of a pound of water, and kept it almost ^ houi^ 
in the form of ice, till one-half of the congealed mass 
was again melted. 

An easily practicable plan for a portable ice-hous^. 
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has also been proposed by a scientific Frenchman^ 
M. Belenger, wjuch may be rendered cheaply con- 
venient for domestic purposes. 

Take an iron boimd butt or puncheon, and 
knock out the head, cutting a very small hole in 
the bottom, about the size of a wine cork. Place 
inside of it a wooden tub, shaped like a chum, 
resting it upon two pieces of wood, which are to 
raise it from touching the bottom. Fill the space 
round the inner tub with pounded charcoal ; and 
fit to the tub a cover^ with a convenient handle, 
having in«ide one or two small hooks, on which 
are to be hung the bottles, during the operation. 
Place on the lid a bag of charcoal, about two feet 
square; if the charcoal, in this bag, is pounded^ 
it will answer better ; and over all place another 
cover, which must cover the head of the outer 
cask. 

When the apparatus is thus prepared, let it be 
placed in a cold cellar, and buried in the earth 
above four-fifths of its height ; but, though cold, 
the cellar must be dry ; wet ground will not an- 
swer, and a sandy soil is the best. Fill the inner 
tub, or nearly so, with pounded ice ; or, if pre- 
pared in winter, with snow, well pressed down,-and 
the apparatus will be complete. 

Wnenever it is wished to make ices, take off the 
upper cover, then the sack or bag of })ounded 
charcoal, and suspend the vessel containing the 
Jiquid to be frozen to the hooks irmde of the inner 
cover ; then close up the whole, as before, for half 
an hour, when the operation wijl be complete, 
provided proper care is taken to exclude escter- 
i)al mr. 
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There is no part of domestic economy which 
every body protesses to understand better than the 
management of a fire, and yet there is no branch in 
the household arrangement where there is a greater 
proportional and unnecessary waste, than arises 
from ignorance and mismanagement in this article. 
It is an old adage, that we must stir no man'^s fire 
until we have known him seven years ; but we might 
find it equally prudent if we were careful as to the 
stirring of our own. Any body, indeed, can take 
up a poker and toss the coals about ; but that i& 
not stirring afire ! 



In short, the use o£ a poker applies solely to 
two particular points— the opening of a dying fire, 
so as to admit the free passage of the air hito it, 
and sometimes, but not always, through it — or else 
approximating the remains of a liaJf-bumed fire, 
8o as to concentrate the heat, whilst the parts still 
Ignited are opened to the atmosphere. 

The same observation may apply to the use of a 
-pair of bellows, the mere blowing of which, at 
random, nine times out of ten will fail ; the force 
of the current of air sometimes blowing out the 
£re, as it is called, that is, carrying off the calorie 
too rapidly, and at others, directmg the warmed 
current from the unignited fuel, instead of into it. 
To prove this, let any person sit down with a pair 
of bellows, to a fire only partially ignited, or par- 
tially extinguished; let him blow, at first, not into 
the burning partj but into the dead coals close to 
it, so that tne air may partly extend to the burning 
coal* After a few blasts let the bellows blow into 
the burning fuel, but directing the stream partly 
towards tne dead coal; when it will be found 
that the igmti(Hi will extend much more rapidly than 
under the common. method of blowing furipusly 
into the flame at random. 

The reason of this, both in regard to. the poker 
and the bellows, is, that fire cannot exist without 
the presence of atmospheric air, seventeen parts in 
one nundred of which are pure oxygen, which forms 
the pabulum or food of fire, in addition to its own 
4X)mbustible qualities. It is on the same principle 
that water is thrown on the forge fire, in order that 
the existing heat shall produce (^composition ; when 
its component particles, oxygen and hydrogen, both 
become combustible, and increase the ign^ticm ; just 
^8 a litde water sprinkled on a parlour fire appears 
$.0 increase the smoke, whilst it unites the email coals* 
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and prev'ents the atmospheric air, fiom the dratlgfii 
of the apartment, from passing through, before it9 
cBLjgen has been deeomposeci by the fire, adding 
its own oxygen and hycurogen to the amount, as 
well as its own caloric, whidi is by no means in- 
considerable. 

With these- principles in view, we may now pro- 
ceed to a more jxractical illustration of tne subject^ 
the first point being the qualities of the material, of 
which tnere is a great chcnce in the London 
market; amounting to upwards of sixty species, 
from the mere bituminous slate, up to the l»iIUant 
Cannel coal. For common use^ in London, how« 
ever, we recommend the best of the sea coal, which is 
^nerally supposed to be from the Walls-end Col- 
;ry, which comes by the Newcastle ships, and 
contains a sufficient quantity of bitumen, mixed 
with purer nkaterials than any other species, thufr 
afibrding heat and possessing durability. Accord- 
ing to the present svstem, indeed, the consumer is 
qmte at the mercy oi the coal merchant, but a little 
management may remedy even that. If the ecm- 
sumer, instead of orda-ing a large sup{dy at once^ 
will, at first, content himself with a sample, he 
may with very little trouble ascertain who will deal 
fairly with him; and, if he wisely pays ready 
mon^, he will be independent oi his coal mer- 
chant; a situation, which few families, even in 
genteel life, can boast of. Indeed we cannot 
too often repeat the truth, that to deal for ready 
money only, in all the departments of domestic 
arrangement, is the truest economy. Ready money 
will always command the best and cheapest of 
every article of consumption, if expendea with 
judgment; and the dealer, who means to act fairly^ 
will always prefer it Trust not him who seems 
more anxious to ^ve credit, than to receive cadi. 
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The former herpes to secure custom by having a 
hcAd upon you mlns books ; and continues always 
to make up for his advance, either by an advanced 
price, or an inferior article; whilst the letter knows 
that your custom can only be secured by fair deal- 
ing. On this point, however, every ones COTerience 
i»ay convince him; we therefore jwoceed to the 
more practical management of the subject in ques- 
tion. 

There is, likewise, another consideration, as far 
^ economy is concerned, which is not only to buy 
withready money, but to buy at proper seasons ; 
for there is with every article a cheap season, and 
a dear one ; and with none more than coals : in* 
scnnuch, that the master of a family, who fills his 
coal cellar in the middle of the summer, rather than 
the be^nnin^ of the winter, will find it filled at half 
the expense it would otherwise cost him ; and will 
be enabled to;see December's snows falling, without 
feeling his enjoyment of his fire-side lessened, by 
the consideration that the cheerful blaze is supphed 
at twice the rate that it need have done, if he had 
^cercised a little more foresight. 

We must now call to 3ie recollection of our 
readers, that chimnies often smoke, and that coals 
are often wasted by throwing too much fuel at once 
upon a fire. To prove this observation, it is only 
"necessary to remove the superfluous coal from the 
top of the grate, when the smoking instandy ceases^ 
as, to the waste, that evidently proceeds from the 
frequent intemperate and injudicious use of the 
poker, which not only throws a great portion of 
the small coals among the cinders, but often ex* 
tiaguishes the fire it was intended to foster. 

The philosophy of the matter is simply this. 
When the heat begins to operate, the gas is extri- 
cated, and carrying some of the grosser particle 
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along with it, a heavy smoke is thrown up, which 
will not.rise in the dbminey, and by its own gravity 
is forced back into the room, on which the worm 
air of the apartment, being lighter than what comes 
in, instantly ascends towards the ceihng, and the 
lower part becomes cooL But if a porticm of the 
fuel is taken off, then the small quantity of active 
caloric acts with greater force on the unconsumed 
coal, brings out its latent heat more rapidly, and 
.{hereby producing a quicker decomposition of the 
gases by the increasing con^bustion, the smoke be* 
comes thinner and lighter, and though it carries up 
certainly more calonc with it, proportionably thad 
before, yet the quantity of radiant heat is greater, 
and the general temperature of the apartment is 
more equalized. 

Taking off the superabundant fuel has also the 
advantage, of permitting a freer draught through 
the fire, and of course presents a greater quantity oi 
atmospheric oxygen as food for combustion, ren- 
dering a poker almost useless. In short a few 
minutes patience will do more for a fire, than 
stirring and knocking the coals about for half an 
hour. The true secret is that stirring a fire is only 
necessary to keep the bottom clear, except when 
the top absolutely requires breaking, or rather per- 
foration only. 

Attention to these hints will save nearly one- 
third of the coal expenditure ; certainly an import- 
ant object not only in London house-keeping, but 
in all parts of .the Eminre. 

. We may add that although a well acting chimney 
carries up a greater portion of caloric than a smoky 
one in the same period of time, yet it does not 
diminish the active heat of the fire, but rather ii^- 
creases it ; for as a smaller quantity of coals is in 
the grate, so a greater proportion of that quantity 
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is in active combustioii, throwing but more radiant 
heat, and burning until nothing is left but a mere 
€apiU moriutMn. 'Tis true that there will be fewer 
^nnders, and that these will be less serviceable than 
imder other circumstances ; but then the quantity 
of coals consumed will be much less in proportion. 
According to this method too, the warm air of the 
apartment is prevented from rushing up the chim- 
nej before it nas passed through the nre ; an ar- 
rangement which we attempt to produce artificially 
by the apphcation of a tin blower, or register. 

These hints apply both to parlour and kitchen 
fires ; but with respect to the latter, if it were facile 
to make cooks practical philosophers, it ought to 
be explained to them that when water is once made 
to bou, all that is further necessary, is just to keep 
the water at that temperature, which Count Rum- 
ford has proved by repeated experiments to require 
a very minute, thougn frequent addition of fuel. 
. Meat will thus be as well boiled, and in the same 
time ; with this adwintage that a smaller quantity 
of the Water will be evaporated : and less aaditional 
water to fill up, being thus required, consequently 
the fire will not so often demand copious additions 
of fuel — to say nothing of the injury done to the 
meat by the frequent dashing in of cold water. 

It has been ascertained that lOOlbs. of beef may 
bo' kept boiling hot for three hours, by means of 
^^bs. of pit coal in a confined place, so prepared 
as to prevent the radiating of the heat,, except in 
the direction required, and at an expense of about 
three farthings, when coals are £4 per chaldron. 

When fuel was comparatively cheap, this saving 
.might not be considered as of high importance; 
. nor is it easil]^ practicable in Endand to make 
- great savings in fuel, whilst, rounds and sirloins 
.are boiled and roasted* But in small fsimilies there 

X.5 
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is less economy in cxiokintt a large i<nnt in one day 
totlast for seven, than Siere would be in smaller 
dishes, cooked as in the wanner climates, in both 
the East and West Indies, and even in Spain and 
Italy; where, according to the national mode of 
cooking, 'less fire is consumed in dressing a large 
dinner than an English cook-maid will require to 
boil a tea-kettle. Even in both the Indies, the 
juitive cooks contrive to dress En^sh dinners with 
a smaller consumption of fuel, than beef steaks for 
half a dozen can oe cooked at home. 

The steam cooking is also another important 
saving in domestic economy ; though, at first the 
preparatory expense is considerable. With many 
mdeed there exist strong pr^udices against meat 
thus dressed ; but thjal may oe obviated in large 
establishments, when by a very ample process the 
steam may be applied, not to the meat itself, but 
to the warming of the water in which the meat is 
boiled. The practice of heating water in this 
manner by steam is nowbeooraing general in brew- 
eries and in large manufactories, such as"" dydng 
houses, &c., and even on a small scale might be 
made convenient for private families at a moderate 
expense; requiring, mdeed, rather more patience 
and attention than Enghsh cooks are disposed to 
bestow upon economicid practices. 

But even without this, much may be done to 

Erevent an extravagant and unnecessary waste of 
eat, by attention to the preparation of the general 
cooking apparatus. 

On turning over the various philosophical repo- 
ntories of me present day, we find that many 
attempts have been made of late to preserve a 
uiuform temperature in breweries and disfilieries, 
by confining the warmth to substances whidi are 
bad conductors of heat The cement invented for 
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this purpose by Mr. Kurten, the architect at Wies^ 
baden, has been highly commended. It is stated 
to have the property of concentrating in stoves, and 
especially the economic stoves, almost all the heat, 
so that it is expended only upon the things to b^ 
heated, and never in vain. The Polytechnic So- 
ciety at Munich, which has lately analysed this 
cement, finds that it is indeed useful, but however, 
not so advantageous as the inventor supposed. 
According to the analysis of this Society, Mr. Kur* 
ten'^s cement consists of earthy marie, sand, and 
pchre, and though not perfectly adequate to the 

Eurpose, may yet be apphed judiciously, untU 
etter means are found to produce the desired 
effect. 

We may here conclude, by hinting that much 
saving would take place from paying more atten- 
tion to the sifting of cinders ana mixmg them, for 
use, with small coal. A patent has latelj been ob- 
tained for an improved apparatus for this purpose. 
It consists of a bin, or box, containing a sieve sus- 
pended upon swinging pivots: this is moved in a 
manner similar to me sieves of winnowing machines, 
by the intervention of a crank connected with the 
handle, and its motion may be regulated by a fly- 
wheel There is a contrivance, by means of a 
sliding lever and handle, to discharge the contents 
of the sieve after it has been sifted, into a scuttle 
placed beneath ; and by this means the operator 
IS protected from ail the dust which naturally arises. 
We would also recommend to the attention of the 
pubUc the mode practised by the people in 'Wales, 
Ui preparing their coal for the hearth, bv which 
the quantity is doubly increased, besides the dura- 
bihty of the fire, which lasts thrice as long as it 
vould if made of coal alone. It is as follows : — 
To every bushel of small coal (the smaller the 
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better,) add one buriiel of clay or river mud, nrix 
them inti'mately together with some water to soften 
the clay, then form this mass into small balls, 
about twice the size of a hetfs egg. AccOTding -to 
the state of the weather, the balls are fit for use in 
from six to twelve hours. A fire made with these 
balls throws out a regular, ardent, intense heat, 
and if made with clay will bum eighteen hours, 
but if with mud about twelve hours ; so that by 
this mode of preparation, a bushel of coal will last 
as long as four, consumed in the usual way. TTiere 
is another advantage, as small coal, the very refuse 
of the coal-hole, answers best : this, it is presumed, 
may be purchased at a lower price than coal in 
general. 

The economy of the 

BEEE AND ALE CELLAR, 

is an object of necessary attention even in small 
establishments, the expenditure of malt liquors 
costing more in proportion than almost any other 
article of common demand in house-keeping. ' Biit 
the true economy consists not so much in the re- 
duction of quantity, as in the regulation of that 
quantity upon a liDeral principle, aided by modern 
chemistry in the preparation of fair and wholesome 
ingredients. 

The saving in excise duties will always repay the 
time and trouble of home brewing ; independent of 
the comfort and salubrity of wholesome potations 
instead of the sophisticated mixtures so generally 
impojsed upon the public — but we propose not to 
write an essay on brewing ; that subject has been 
treated of sufficiently in numerous publications ; 
it will be more important to point out, from modern^ 
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discoveries and recent practice, the best mode of 
applying the various articles of water, malt, and 
hopsj so as to produce the greatest quantity of the 
best article at the smallest expence ; to describe 
some lighter substitutes for table beverage ; and to 
shew how far chemistry may prevent the waste re- 
sulting from liquors spoiled by accident or inat- 
tention. 

' In choice of water, always select that' which is 
softest. This offers a three-fold saving; in time, 
in coals, and in malt ; as it operates sooner, and 
with less heat, besides extracting a much greater 
proportion of the essence of the malt. ''Tis true 
that it leaves less extractive matter for a second 
brewing ; but as it permits a diminution of malt in 
the first mash, the operator can afford to add fresh 
malt to the second brewing, which will always im- 
prove it in flavour as well as in quality. 

Though March and October have long been the 
two great brewing eras in old English .house-keeping; 
yet a considerable saving will 'be found to accrue 
from brewing small quantities at a time, and-brew- 
ing often; nay if the great brewing in each of- these 
months shall be divided into several, the advan- 
tages resulting will be found to counterbalance the 
additional trouble. 

It has recently been proved by actual compara- 
tive experiments, that as small brewings allow the 
malt to be boiled in the infusion, with the hops and 
wort prepared in the usual way, so is the beer al- 
ways stronger and better. The process is ta make 
the usual infusion for the wort, during a steeping 
of three hours : then 'putting in the hops, to bou 
the whole together for three quarters of an hour, 
straining it afterwards, and proceeding in the ordi- 
nary yray for working. One important improve- 
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ment has recently been patented, which offers a 
complete safe-guard against an accident that ofteti 
spoils a whole mash. 

The mode is this : the patentee had observed that 
in the common way of boiling the wort, the extract 
is often, if not always, more or less, burned ; to 
prevent which, he never suffers fire or flame to come 
m contact with the vessel in which the wort is 
boiled, l^ut performs that process by means of steam, 
applied on the outside of that vessel. For this pur- 
pose, he incloses the brewing vessel in another 
vessel called the case or jacket, made dther of 
metal or wood, with a sufficient space left between 
them for the admission of steam from a boiler, by 
means of tubes, or other oonvenient communication. 
In arranging tliis simple apparatus, attention 
should be paid to the following particulars :— the 
brewing vessel must be so well secured in its case, 
that there may be no way for the steam to escape 
but through a valve or cock. The brewing vessel 
should rise somewhat higher than the case, as it is 
not advisable to apply the steam to that vessel 
liigher than the worts within it rise to, as some 
portions of the hop are apt to adhere to the sides of 
the vessel, and these, if exposed to a greater heat 
than the worts, might injure the flavour of the 
beer. The boiler which supplies tlie steam dbould 
be furnished with a steam-valve, and placed some- 
what lower than the brewing vessel ; so that the 
water produced by the condensation of the steam 
in the case may De retvirned to the boiler by a 
tube. The tube which connects the boiler and the 
case, should be furnished with cocks, that the steam 
may be excluded or admitted at pleasure. J^y 
employing a close brewing vessel with a safety- 
.valve, the temperature of the wort may be raised 
above the common boiling tempentture of SIS^, 
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and a laj^r portion of extract may thus be ob- 
tained from the hop. The flavour of the be^ thus 
brewed is represented as superior to that boiled in 
the common way, and as bemg, when properly fer« 
mented, more vinous, spirituous and palatable. 

Itought also to be remembered that the brown malt 
yields less extractive matter, or gives weaker wort 
than the pale malt ; in consequence of certain prin- 
ciples being destroyed by the more powerful action 
of the fire upon the gram. It will be found bene- 
ficial always to steep the hops, before using, in soft 
hot water ; after which boil the hops, and the in- 
fusion must be poured into the mash previous to 
the general boiling. 

Where the smallest savings form a necessary 
part of domestic economy, substitutes for hops may 
ofben be judiciously appued. 

Gentian root maybe used with complete success as 
a substitute for hops in brewing, in the proportion 
of one ounce, or one oimce and a half to four ounces 
of hops for each bushel of malt. The root may be 
bouffht at about three halfpence per ounce, wnidi 
produces an effect equal to a pound of hops. It is 
cut into thin slices, and put into boiling wort, as 
hops are; but if previously boiled in water, the 
bitter principle, which is^more grateful than that of 
the hop, will be extracted with greater certainty. 
A small quantity of hops thrown into the cask 
when bunged down, will impart the full flavour of 
the latter. 

It is also known that one pound of buckbean 
will bitter one strike of malt for fresh drink, and 
^ve it a very agreeable flavour. The roots only, 
m^he season, areas good as the leaves in the month 
o{ June. 

Various substitutes have been offered for mak 
^uoEs, but these, however, may be found in any 
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book of receipts ; but as a ready light summer 
drink we may recommend the mixing a bottle of 
ale or porter in ten quarts of water, adding a pound 
of coarse brown sugar, and two ounces of ground 
ginger. This is not exactly ginger beer ; but if well 
mixed, then bottled and corked loosely, it will be 
found fit for drinking, and forming an agreeable 
beverage in a day or two afterwards, particularly 
in hot weather. 

To those who have vines in their gardens or con- 
servatories, it maybe agreeable to know that their 
vine prumngs, either fresh or dry, when mashed in 
hot water, yield a very fine beer; and if the infusion 
is permitted to ferment, it will be found to make 
v6ry good wholesome vinegar. 

Considerable ingenuity and fancy have been dis- 

Slayed in producing beer with the flavour of various 
owers, plants, and shrubs, ^ut with much un- 
necessary expense of time, fire, and trouble. It 
will be found much better, and equally agreeable, 
to bottle off strong ale in its pure state, leaving the 
space of about three table spoonfuls, into whic^ 
may be poured the extract of any fruit or flower, &c. 
maae strong or weak as wanted. These extracts may 
even be added after the ale has ripened, by being 
dropped in after the cork is drawn for immediate use. 
' The following recipe will be found to produce a 
very pleasant and wholesome beverage. To a 
quarter of a peck of sweet wheat bran, add three 
handfuls of hops, and ten gallons of water. Boil 
>the whole together in a copper, until the bran and 
h(n)s sink to the bottom: then strain it through a 
.hair sieve into a cooler, and when luke-warm add 
two quarts of molasses, or three pints of, treacle if 
thick. This will be sufficient for a nine gallon 
cask. Before you pour in the liquor, . which must 
be done as soon as the molasses or treacle is meltec^ 
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ptit tv^0 table spoonfuls of ^ood yeast into the bar- 
teL When the fermentation has subaded, bung 
the cask close up, and in four days it will be fit to 
vtae. If you should choo^ to Dottle any part of 
the beer, it will be much improved by so doing, 
«nd will be ready to drink in six or seven days. 

To make any attempt to ripen beer before the 
proper time oi its ow^ chemical confection, is a 
oaDgerous experiment, as it often spoils a good 
cask ; but where it is particularly wished for, it 
will be found that the proportion of twenty drops 
of spirit of salt to a galloii of beer or ale, will take 
ofF the newness, or extra sweetness, correcting it also 
when it is either too stale or eager. 

Where it is intended to keep beer for any time 
on draught, it will be prudent to take ground 
malt in me proportion of one pint to every twenty 
gallons of the cask^s contents ; enclose it in a small 
Hnen bag, hang it in the cask as soon as broached, 
but keep the bung well closed, never opening it 
but for the purpose of lowering the bag, as thQ 
beer sinks from expenditure. 
. When beer turns ropy, without being sour, it 
may readily be restored by mixing one spoonful of 
mustard to every fourteen gallons, in a httle of the 
beer, which is to be poured into the bung-hole ; 
and in the course of tne ensuing day, the beer will 
be fit for use. 

But when it is actually sour, it may be restored 
by hanging a linen bag in the cask, containing 
equal quantities of pounded chalk and calcined 
oyster-shells. This will operate successfully in the 
course of a day and night ; or for immediate use 
apply salt of wormwood, or a small quantity of 
carbonate of soda. 

These articles form the base of all the advertised 
specifics for this purpose. 
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- When beer is fiist tuimed^ it may be improvdcl 
by putting a handful of ooarse oatmeal into each 
barrel. 

This may be applied with propiriety to beer pur^ 
chctaed in casks, if not intended for immediate U8e« 
But where beer is intended to be kept, it is the 
safest way to have it home-brewed, as its absolute 
strength is then known and can be depended upon* 
Where circumstances, however, prevent this, a sim- 
ple test of its powers may be found in mixing a 
uttle pure alcohol in a small quantity of the beer. If 
the beer be not well fermented, and possess mixre 
mucilage thacu spirit, it will immediately become 
turbid ; which clearly manifests that it will turn 
sour long before the period proposed for bottling, or 
for draught. 

^ We now come to a more expensive, though perhaps 
not more important department of domestic store m 
the 

WINE CELLAR, 

and we shall divide this interesting portion of our 
work into the separate heads of choice of wine ; 
testing of wine ; tricks of wine-coopers ; manage- 
ment of wine in cellar, in wood, and in bottles ; and 
close with some novel and cheap modes of preparing 
home-made wines ; confining ourselves, however, to 
short hints upon each division, leaving more de- 
tailed essays to systematic writers upon the subject. 

As the goodness of wine, esjx'cially in a medical 
pdint of view, depends upon the quantity of astrin- 
gent matter, or tannin, contained in it ; this may 
readily be ascertained by dropping a solution of 
isinglass into it, when a gelatinous precipitate takes 
place in proportion to the tannin, whether it be 
port, claret, or burgundy. 

Let every purchaser of port wine^ however, r^ 



collect tliat even when be gets wine that is really 
unadulterated, still it is extremely probable that 
half his pipe consists of a rough Spanish wine; 
wholesome indeed, but by no means ec^nal to the 
real port, either in strength, in body, or m flavour. 

T^ne that is really genuine will at once speak for 
itself, and show that no ehemical test is necessary ; 
but where there is cause to suspect adulteration, 
th^n it is proper to examine it more accurately. 

The presence of sugar of lead may be detected 
by fiUing a wine glass, and adding a few drops of 
Harrowgate water, wheji the wine will become 
blackish, if lead has been infused to correct acidity : 
or use the common chemical test of water impreg- 
nated with sulphurated hydrogen gas, and h smSl 
portion of muriatic acidy filling a glass about one- 
third, and the rest with the wine to be tested. If 
& black precipitate falls it is lead: which may be 
easoly provea by the common experiment of the 
blow-pipe. 

The most frequent adulteration of port wine is 
with alum, in order to give it astringency when 
mixed with lighter bodied wines. The process to 
detect this is simple. Take some fresh prepared 
Ume water, mix the suspected wine-Nwith, it, in ai^ 
fair proportion ; allow the mixture to stand about a 
day; t^en if the wine, is genuine, a number of 
chrystals will be found deposited at the .bottom of 
the vessel ; if alum is in the wine there will be no 
ch^stals, but a slimy and muddy precipitate. 

The lime water need not be very strong. The 
proportions of lime water and wine may be equaL 

There is another way of ascertaining the presence 
of alum, but more scientific. Drop some solution 
of sub-carbonate of potash into the wine, when, if 
alum be present, there will be a violet<x>loured pre- 
cipitate, or at least cloudiness ; which will vanish 
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again if a few drops of caustic potash^ or of muriaiic 
acid are added to the mixture, 

Where colouring matter has beeii/ added to the 
wine, put a quarter of a pint into a small phial 
with an ounce of firesh charcoal finely pulverized. 
Shake the mixture well for a few minutes, when 
the natural colouring matter will be chemically 
destroyed, and the wme when filtered will yield a 
clear limpid fluid: but if the wine is artificially 
coloured, that colouring matter cannot be acted on 
by the charcoal, and the mixture wiU appear un- 
changed. 

: Wine-coopers know too well that a little Brazil 
wood saw-dust mixed with some natron or impure 
carbonate of soda, and put into a tumbler of water, 
immediately communicates to it the colour and ap* 
pearance oi red wine : but if this coloured fluid is 
poured into another glass containing a few drops of 
lemon juice, it instaouy loses its colour and becomes 
like white wine. 

It is also important to notice that none of the 
substances used in giving the red colour to wine, 
form with tlie acetate of lead, that greenish grey 
precipitate which is the result of its union with 
genume re^ wines. When coloured by bilberry, 
campeachy wood, or elder,, the precipitate is deep 
blue ; and. when with femambouc, red saunders, or 
red beet, the precipitate is red. 

It is needless here to enumerate the various 
tricks of giving a factitious cru^ng to wine bot- 
tles, by means of Brazil wood and potash ; or the 
colouring of wine corks to represent long residence 
in the neck of a bottle, though perhaps only driven 
in yesterday ; nor the crusting even of the wine 
casKs, with chrystals of the super tartrite of pot- 
ash. Those who wish to know those secrets will 
find them fuUy explained in Accum's work, 
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with many other ** Secrets worth Knowing;*" 
but we may observe that the older port wine is, 
the less of the tartar, or supertartrite oi pot-ash 
is contained in it, and the greater the deposition 
im the* sides of the cask or bottle. But new 
wine may be put into old casks or old bottles. 
Therefore, to ascertain the quantity of the salt, take 
a pint of wine, and boil it down to one-half, into 
which drop a solution of muriate of platina ; when 
a precipitate takes place, greater or less, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of the salt contained. 

In choosing, or in forming a wine cellar, remember 
that the deepest are the best ; yet they cannot have 
too much air, provided it comes through air holes 
with a northern aspect. They ought also to be asfar 
as possible from all drains^ as much good wine has 
often been spoiled by inattention to this circum- 
stance. Both casks and bottles ought to be so ar- 
ranged as to admit of a free circulation of air. This 
prevents the rotting of hoops, and very often saves 
a cask of old wine. 

' Where wine is intended to be kept in casks for 
years, considerable advantage will be derived from 
painting them with a coat of oil and any common 
ochre ; sprinkling over it, whilst wet, some very 
fine sand, adding a second coat of oil and sandf, 
which forms a complete stony encrustation against 
damp or dry rot. 

It is positively averred, that to pour oil on wine 
when in the cask will prevent it from turning musty; 
but if wine in the wood turns musty or souf , put a 
quantity of clean wheat in a linen bag, and hang it 
in the cask. In a short time the wine is fined, and 
may be drawn off the lees, into a clean cask. 

Nothing can be more injurious to young wities 
than to hasten them in colour or in flavour, whe- 
ther by things in themselves harmless, or by the 
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deleterious ingredients too often used by vine- 
coqpers. 

But then, let it be remembered, that the natural 
ripening of wine will be always impeded in prcnxK*- 
tion to the irr^ularity of temperature in the cellar. 

An ingenious person, a few years ago, ende»* 
voured to prociure a patent for ripening Maddra 
and other wines. The effect was to be produced 
by the casks heing kept in a regular temperature 
and state of motion, similar to that which they 
would experience during a voyage. The scheme 
had much of plausibility in it; but, like many other 
schemes devised for the benefit of society, it fell to 
the ground for want of pecuniary means to carry it 
into execution. 

For the clearing of turbid wine, chips of hazel 
are a harmless, and generally an efficacious remedy: 
but where a more rap^ clarification is necessaij) 
then powdered gypsum or alabaster may safely be 
tried : stirring it up m the wine, which, after settung, 
must be drawn off' into a fresh cask. 

Here we may hint at a mode of ripening claret, 
even in bottle, which is very much practised in 
France, and may be practised here, without* in- 
jury to the health ; though we certainly are far 
from recommending the practice to the venders of 
wine, however it may be adopted in a private 
cellar. 

The process is to operate upon wine perhaps 
only a year in bottle. Draw the corks, and pour 
about a glassful out of each, re-corking them 
tightly ; then place the wine, thus drawn, in an 
oven^ suffering it, at the end of an hour or two, to 
cool gradually. Draw the corks again, and fill up 
the bottles, which must be carefully replaced in the 
cellar ; aiKl in a day or two the wme will have 
every appearance of being ten years old. 
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Before wine is drawn off into a fresh cask, it 
will always be proper to dip a rag into melted 
brimstone, and to insert it as far as the centre d 
the cask, by means of a wire ; stopping up the 
Dung-hole after it is set on fire. The reason for 
this may be shewn by a curious exj)eriment 

If two or three drops of the oil of tartar are 
poured into half a glass of very fine red wine, the 
wine will lose its red colour, and become opaque 
and yellowish, like turned and pricked wine ; but tf 
two or three drops of the spirit of sulphur, which 
is a very strong acid, are afterwards poured into 
the glass, the same wine will entirely resume its 
beautiful red colour ; whence the reason is easily 
perceived, why sulphur is burnt i|i hogsheads in 
order to preserve wine, since it is not the inflam- 
mable part of sulphur that causes this effect, but 
its acid spirit, that enters a»d permeates the wood 
of the vessel. 

Naturalists seem not yet agreed on the reasons 
why vehement thunder disturbs wine, and other 
liquors in cellars, and makes them become vapid or 
acid. Some think, that the tremulous motion ci 
the air occasions this alteration ; and others^ that 
there is a certain occult fermentation in the air, that 
disturbs and corrupts the usual motion of insensible 
parts. The latter opinion is held to be the more 
probable by Mr. Boyle, who, by hermetically seal- 
ing a glass vessel^ filled with beer, found that this 
liquor, after great thunder, lost nothing of its 
strength and taste; whereas the same in hogsheads, 
becoming sour, the exhalation difiused through the 
airmust nave penetrated the hogsheads but not the 
glass. Whence he advises, in time of thunder, to 
Ught coal fires in vaults and cellars, which, he says, 
will preserve liquors from corruption; either be- 
cause the fire discusses the sulphureous and corrupt- 
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ing vapours, or that it breaks their force, whilst it 
changes the figures of the vapours, or their magni- 
tude, or texture. 

Some may consider this as a vulgar error ; but 
we are not of that opinion ; though we do not 
agree with Mrs. Tabitha Bramble that double 
locking the cellar door ought to be a spiecific preven- 
tative ! 

With respect to wine in bottles, it is now asc^- 
tained, that the dry rot, however injupous to 
others, is of great advantiage to wine merchants, 
as it soon covers the bottles with its mouldy ap- 
pearance, and consumes the external parts of the 
corks; so that with a trifling operation on the 
bottles after they are filled, and thien deposited in 
cellars pretty strongly affected with the dry-rot^ 
they can send out wine as having been bottled for 
seven or eight years, before it has, in fact, been there 
so many months. • > 

' This, however, can be of no advantage in a pri- 
vate cellar; and therefore we record a better juah 
than even corking wine to preserve it, niay to im- 
prove it materially in quality, though with a, dimi- 
nution of quantity whilst in Dottle. 

It is well known, that water passes with facility 
through animal substances, sucn as bladders, &c. 
whilst alcohol is almost perfectly retained by them; 
as already noticed under another head. To apply 
this principle, close wine bottles, with pieces cm 
bladaer instead of cork, and after some time the 
wine will be found • diminished in quantity, but its 
strength will be much improved. 

To gu^d against *' corked wine,'' dip the corkfe 
in a size made of white wax melted with half its quan^ 
tity of beef suet ; let them dry rapidly, and repeat 
the dipping until their outsides ate saturated. 

The properties of cork have been lately investt- 
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gated deeply by an ingenbus French chemist, who, 
Tor thk purpose, has contrived a machine which con- 
sists o£ a Papin's digester, closed by a valve sup- 
ported by a spring ; the force of the spring, whicli 
may be changed at pleasure, determines the degree 
of neat that the liquid ought to receive in order to 
its escape. The produce of each degree is succes- 
sively collected by means of a tube, wriich conducts 
to a receiver. The solid matter to be analysed is 
held in the digester by a moveable piece, by which 
it may also be compressed, and the remaining liquid 
squeezed out of it. M. Chevreul has operated 
upon cork by this method; he subjected it twenty 
times to the action of water, and fifty to that of 
alcohol ; and after having jthus detached from it 
very various matters, there remained a cellular 
tissue, which he calls svberme^ and which when 
treated with nitric acid is transformed into suberic 
acid. Among these matters extracted from cork, 
there is one which he believes to be new, and which 
he calls cerine, because it possesses several of the 
properties of wax. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that no par- 
ticular advantage to the wine cellar has yet resulted 
from this discovery. 

Various methods are in vogue for cooling wine : it 
is enough here to reccwrd that it has been found that 
equal weights of alcohol and mace, rapidly mixed, 
produce a diminution of temperature from 32 to 
17. - This explains the reason why a small quantity 
of mace mixed with a strong wine produces more 
cold than if the wine be merely plunged in mace 
water. 

Some writers are actually of opinion, that home 
made wines, or wines made from fruit, are more 
wholesome than those made from the grape, be- 
cause the latter is said to contain saline pnnciples 

M 
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injurious to health ; whilst the fanner has for its 
basis, the salubrious juice of fruit, whose dight 
acid may be changed, by re{)eated boiling, into 
saccharine matter. But there is another cause of 
difference — ^that grape wine contains the tartaric 
acid, whilst the acid of fruit wines is the malic, and 
which is imparted to excess by the pressure and bdil* 
ing of the seeds and husks. 

As the great quantity of sugar, required to correct 
this overplus, affects the flayoiur of the home-made 
wines, it has been proposed to remedy that defect by 
the addition of the super-tartrate or potash. 

Of this acid, there is a portion in the gooseberry ; 
and gooseberry wine, of a most excelknt flavour, 
may oe made by a very simple process, so as even 
to pass with the best judges for a fine fordgn 
wine. 

For this purpose, to every two gallons of fiill 
ripe gooseberries mashed, add an eqim quantity of 
soft water, milk-warm, holding in solution one 
pound of angle refined sugar. Stir up the whole 
quantity in a tub, and cover with a olanket, to 

J)reserve the heat of fermentation. Stir frequently 
or three days, then strain, first, through a sieve, 
and, secondly, through a coarse cloth ; the liquor 
must then be put into a cask, kept full, and 
allowed to ferment from ten days to three weeks ; 
when two or three bottles of brandy, or more, 
according to the size of the cask, in proportion of 
one to eight, may be poured in with the same 
quantity of sherry, together with a small quantity 
of isinglass perfectly dissolved in water. 

Close the cask tightly. If at the end of a fort* 

night it is not sweet enough, add more sugar. Close 

finally for six months, and then bottle ; or sooner, 

if it is wished to imitate sparkling champaign. 

To make a wine nearly equal to the Kheniish, 
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you must to every gallon of the juice of the apple, 
immediately after it comes from the press, add two 
poimds of common loaf sugar; boil it as long as any 
scum rises; strain it through a sieve, and let it cool; 

' add some good yeast, and stir it well ; let it work 
in the tub for two or three weeks, or till the head 

/ begins to flatten, then skim off the head, draw it 
clear off, and tun it. When made a year, rack it 
off^ and fine it with isinglass ; then add half a pint 
of the 'best rectified spirits of wine, or a pint of 
brandy to every three gallons. This wine will be 
foimd very superior. 

For a fine currant wine, take black currants, red 
ditto, white ditto, ripe cherries, raspberries, and 
strawberries, of each an equal quantity. To every 
four pounds, well bruised, add one gallon of clear 
soft water. Steep three days and nights in open ves- 
sels, and stir the mass frequendy. Then strain 
through a sieve, and press the pulp to dryness. 
Add together both liquids. To each gallon put 
three pounds of good rich moist sugar. Let the 
whole 3tand three days, skim off the top, and stir fire- 
qwently. Tun it into casks, to purge at the bung, 
JOT about a fortnight ; then to every nine gallons 
add a quart of good brandy, and close the casks. 
Iinnglass finings may be applied, if necessary. 

But of all home-made wmes, that which may be 
procured from the mulberry, is most congenial to 
the palates and constitutions of Englishmen ; and 
it is much to be regretted that the mulberry tree 
is not more cultivated in this country ; - as the soil 
and climate are so favorable to it, that in the course 
of a very few years, half the consumption pf the 
united kingdom might be supplied, by this means, ' 
at the cheapest possible rate, with a pure, delicious, * 
and salutary wine, free alike from foreign matters, 
and from foreign duties^ 

M 2 
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Dr. Mac CuUoch, in his Remarks on the Aft of 
making Wine, reprobates the practice of adding 
alcohol or brandy to wines, either home-made or 
foreign, under the idea of making them keep longer. 
He contends, that to this practice, as applied t0 
port wine, the frequency of liver complaints in this 
country must be attributed^ and insists, from vari- 
ous experiments, that the notion of the preservative 
power of spirits, when added to wine, is founded 
on error. It is certainly a subject in which aH 
habitual wine-drinkers are deeply interested, and 
consequently deserves their serious attention. 

We can state, from our own knowledge, that 
some of the finest flavoured, and strongest bodied 
made- wines, we cvct met with, were made without 
any addition whatever of brandy ; and the excel- 
lence they had attained from age, was a sufficient 
proof that it was not necessary merely to enable 
them to keep. Time is a very good economist on 
some occasions, however destructive he may be on 
others ; and if left to himself, will often perform 
for nothing, what, by endeavouring to hasten his 
operations, must be gained at considerable expense. 

Before closing this part of the subject, we may 
add a few words in regard to the 

SPIRIT CELLAR. 

I 

In which department, however, there is but little 
room for novelty, except to inform oUr readers, 
that new rum is much improved in flavour by 
steeping in it a small quantity of ground rice and 
charcoal for about a fortnight ; frequently stirring 
it, then allowing it to settle for decantmg, and, where 
the quantity is not very great, filtering it through 
paper : and that new brandy may be made equal 
to old, by pouring four or five drops of Volatile 
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alkali to every quart, shaking it well and then alloW" ' 
ing it to settle. ' 

Cyder and perry afford Httle that is not generally 
known respecting them, except to recotamend their 
use in preference to the sophisticated stuff so often a 
disj^race to the very name of wine, the deamess of 
whic^, at present, acts as a severe check upon those 
who would administer it charitably in their various 
neighbourhoods. Indeed, unless it is genuine, we ' 
must agree with the physician who recommended 
poison in prrference^ as acting more rapidly, and 
therefore more humanely. In fact, the universal 
complaint of bad wines at inns and public houses, 
(from whence the poor have usually drawn their 
Uttle stock) will, perhaps, too much justify the 
above observation. We have lately, in this coun- 
try, been taught to seek for substitutes for the 
necessaries of life. Prohibited the use. of port 
wine, we would, therefore, recommend cyder to the 
poor, when attacked by die low contagious fever; 
out not luscious, sweet cyder, such as is usually 
sold at our inns, or is to be found in the cellars 
-of the merchants; for this has generally been adul- 
terated, and mixed with we know not what, to 
render it agreeable to the palate. The best cyder 
for cases of fever and sore throat, is the natu- 
ral produce of apjJes, such as the farmers of 
Herefordshire keep for the entertainment of their 
friends ; which they call rough and stout, in oppo- 
ffltion to the soft and luscious sorts, that are made 
to adapt themselves to the taste. Such home-made 
cyder, we are sure, is genuine ; has no mixture in,. 
it of acid spirit, as most of our wines have ; and 
is quite as strong an antiseptic. If perry be used 
instead of cyder, the same attention should be had 
to its quality. The best sorts of perry for such 
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uiesy are thode called by the eeYeral names, Ciiiu- 
dine, Houghcap, and Barland. 

We shafi noW conclude generally, that it is 'most 
important for health, to be able to ascertain the 
purity of cyder, or ]^riy, before stocking a cdlar 
with them. The prmdpal adulteration of these 
liquors is lead; either accidentally from the leaden 
bed of the press, or intentionally, for the purpose 
of neutralizing the super-abundant acid. 

To ascertain this, nothing more is necessary than 
to test the suspected liquor, with a solution of mo« 
lybdate of potash; when a white precipitate will 
take place, even though the lead suiould exist in 
the smallest possible quantity. 

The purity of spirits may eaaly be ascertained 
by settmg me to a little qi it in a spoon, when, if 
it be imadulterated, it will all bum away, without 
leaving any moisture bdiind. 
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SECTION VI. 



EXTERNAL CONVENIENCIES. 



KiTCHBN (tARDEN. — ORCHARD. — FlOWER GaRDJBN. 

Apiary*— Poultry Yaru.— Piggery,— Farm Yard. 
Ornamental Grounds. — Conservatory.— Hot- 
house. — ^Aviary. — Improvements. 



KITCHEN GABDEH. 

This is one of the most important parts of general 
domestic economy, whenever the atuation of a 
house will permit a family to avail themselves of its 
assistance, m aid of butchers^ bills. It is, indeed, 
much to be regretted, that small plots of ,^ound, 
in the immediate vicinity of the metropohs more 
espedally, are too often frittered away into shrub- 
beries and baby-gardens, when they might more 
usefully be employed in raising vegetables for the 
family, during tne week-day residence in town, than 
wasting their sweetness on the smoky air, in all the 
pride of lilac, hollyhock, and batcnelors^ buttons, 
to be me*ely smelled to, by the whole emigrating 
household on the day of rest. 
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With a little care and attention, a kitchen gardetr, 
though small, might be rendered not only useful, 
but^ in fact, as ornamentajl as a modem grass 
carpet ; and the same expense incurred to make 
the ground a labyrinth of sweets, might suffice to 
render it agreeable to the palate, as well as to the 
olfactory nerves, and that even without offending 
the most delicate optics from Snowhill or St. Mary 
Axe. 

For the general management of such a wished 
for change, we must, of course refer to the nume- 
rous didactic books on the subject. It is only 
in accordance with our plan,- to give the hint, and 
to record such novel points as may facilitate the 
proposed arrangement. 

It is one objection to the adoption of a kitch«i 

S garden in front of the dwelling, or in i^ht of the 
amily apartments, that its very nature makes it 
rather an eye-sore, than otherwise, at all seasons. 
This, however, is an objection that may be readily 
got over, by a Uttle attention to neatness and good 
order : whilst the plants themselves, if judiciously 
attended to, and the borders sown or planted wiui 
ranunculus, polyanthus, mignionette, &c. in succes- 
sion, will really be ornamental : but then, in cut- 
ting the plants for use, the business must be done 
neatly, all useless leaves cleared from the ground, 
the roots no longer wanted taken up, and the 
ravages of insects to be guarded against oy sedulous 
extirpation. 

It will also be found a great improvement, where 
space will admit of it, to surround the beds with 
neat espaliers, with fruit trees, or even gooseberry 
and currant bushes trained along them, instead 
of these being suffered to grow in a state of ragged 
wjldness. 

One great difficulty, however, is to preserve the 
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Slants from tKe ravages of iaisects and vermin ; as 
leir depredations too often render the utmost care 
and neatness totally useless. We shall, therefore, 
offer several hints which, we have reason to believe, 
are not yet engrafted in the various treatises on 
this subject. 

It has lately been satisfactorily proved that the 
ammoniacal liquor, produced in the manufacture of 
gas from coal, will effectually extirpate the grub 
and other worms, which so o/ten destroy the rising 
hopes of the gardener, particularly in early crops : 
nc»r is any harm tp be feared from the liquid in- 
juring the tenderest plants, as they appear rather 
to be invigorated by its appUcation. Tne water in 
which potatoes are boiled, will likewise, as we 
have elsewhere observed, if eprinkled over grain or 
plants, completely de^xoy all insects in every stage 
of existence, from the egg to the fly. 

Many specifics have been offered, as infallible in- 
getting rid of moles ; but absolute extirpation is the 
only .certain remedy. To do th^ however, does 
not require the aid of a professed mole catcher; as 
the secret by means of which they succeed in driving 
these vermin, from their holes, so as to be killed 
easily by proper weapons or by dogs, is now known. 
It has often been observed, that moles will not at- 
tack garlic, onions, or leeks, whilst growing ; and 
their antipathy to them is so great, tnat if any of 
these, particularly in a green state approaching to 
ripeness, are put into their holes, they will imme- 
diately leave them, and expose themselves to be 
taken. 

Though ponds in gardens are seldom objects of 
beauty, in consequence of the quantity o£ aquatic 
weeds with which they are generally overrun, yet 
they may be kept in good or(fer, when large enough, 
ty means of swans, two of winch will te sufficient 
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for ah extensive pteoe of water whai onoe thcK 
roughly cleared. 

It reamos for us now to offer some new disco- 
veries in regard to the economic culture of aevenil 
hortulane productions, which we shall notice in al* 
phabetic order, for more ready reference; but 
without pn^ftnding to give any tlnn^ like general 
directicHis for a Kitchen garden,, vmich must be 
sought for in appropriate treatises. 

The first of thrae which we shall select, k a 
cheap and easy way to raise Asparagua.-'^MMke the 
bed quite flat^ five feet wide of good soil, without 
any dung, Icmg or riiort ; sow it with onions— 4hien 
sow two asparagus seeids (lest one should fail) about 
one inch deep near each other; twdve inches each 
way sow two more ; and if the qiring is cold imd 
dry, let the weeds 0row until rain comes. In Oc** 
tober, cover the bed with manure or rotten hot-bed. 
The next spring remove the weakest of the two 
plants, and keep the bed from weeds* Samplo 
have heea sent to the Horticultucal Society, cut 
the thh*d year, and very large. To raise seed, 
select Uie largest stems; alter blossomiag sufficiently, 
' take off the tops to make the seed stmng. This is 
also the best way to raise double ten weds and 
Brompton stoke — six pods are sufficient for any 
stnm^ plant ; setting them to flower near double 
ones IS of no use. The excess in petal arises, fiom 
cultivation, and transplanting into rich soil. Wild 
flowers are seldom double. Keep all small seeds in 
the pod imtil they are sown. 

Beet-root, though considered injurious to the 
stomach, when eaten to any extent, is yet a very 
useful and ecooaaiic plant, independent of its 
choice fcr salads ; as it nsES been proved capable of 
makii^ very good beer, in lieu of malt. This, of 
courses depei^ in: a..(sreat dbegtee upon. its. aaccha- 
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line qualities ; and die process is to sulmut it inre* 
viously to suiSident pressure so .as to get rid of 
nearly all the juice, when it may immediately be 
applied to the purpose of malt, or dried and kept 
to a proper season. It is unfortunate, however, 
that a considerable portion of its sugar is expressed 
along with the juice, which, under strong pressure, 
will amount to nearly half the weight of the root 
itself, yielding nearly one-tenth of its own weight 
of sugar after evaporation. But to evaporate the 
juice for a saccharme supply, would be futile in the 
extreme; yet it may be expedient to boil it down 
considerably, and then to mix the residue with the 
b^t malt, by which means nothing will be lost. 

The culture of the Ct^ct^^sA^ scarcely comes 
within our province, except to offer a hint respect- 
ing a point, on which common foreoght might rea- 
dify be negligent ; nor. should we venture to record 
it, were it not that the fact has been already clearly 
ascertained. 

As this plant cannot be well raised here, except 
in hot-beoB, or under glass, attempts have been 
made to concentrate the Sun''s rays upon them, by 
means of coj^^ar sheet reflectors. This, however, 
has been ascertained to render the plants reared by 
them, completely deleterious, even to the loss ol 
life* It is not impossible that the rain water and 
dew dripping from these reflectors may have aided 
muQh in the unhappy consequences ; but, in what- 
ever way the morbific action may have taken place, 
it would be the height of imprudence to adopt, or 
to prolong a practice, the results of which have 
been fatal in more than one instance. 

There is a wild plant which miffht, with great 
propriety and advantage, be introauccd more f re- 

3uently into om: sonaSer kitchen gardens. We 
Kudeto the Sea hide which in taste much resem-> 
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bles asparagus, and is dressed and served up in 
the same manner. It makes its appearance very 
early in the year^ viz. in February and March, 
and does not begin to fail 'till the month of May ,-«o 
that asparagus is at it were a continuation of it. 
It is, in botanical works, designated as the Crambe 
Markima, and is found wild upon the sea shore in 
divers parts of England, particularly in Sussex 
and Dorsetshire. It is found also upon the 
southern coast of Devonshire, where it shoots itself 
up among the sands. 

The best mode for general cultivation, is that it 
should be propagated either by seeds or roots ; 
if the former, it should not be cut till the third or 
fourth year ; if the latter, i. e. by transplanting, it 
will be fit for use the second year. — The s^ed must 
be sown very thick, and remam ift the seed-bed one 
year, the roots are then to be taken up, and trans- 
planted at the distance of a foot from each other, 
iivhich space they will soon fill up; indeed this 
plant propagates itself so fast, that we may almost 
say it IS with difficulty eradicated. It should, how- 
ever, be covered during the winter with long dung, 
to preserve it from the frost. When exposed to 
the air, it turns green, and then is not fit for the 
table : for the space, therefore, of ten or twelve 
oays previous to its being cut for use, it must un- 
d^go the process of blanching — which is done by 
burying it, during that time, in coal ashes or 
sand. 

But there is another species of Kale, the Cossor- 
rian Kale^ which must not pass unnoticed ; and it 
is to be expected that this valuable and most excel- 
lent vegetable will soon rank high, both in cultiva- 
tion and esteem, there being no species of vegetable 
in this country resembling this prolific plant. 

Xt must be sown in spring or the beginning/of 
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summer, broad cast, and transplanted at the dis^ 
tance of about two feet. — ^When sown with turnips, 
it answers an admirable purpose, as few crops are 
more subject to fail than that of the turnip, wnereas 
the Caesarian kale seed may be depended on. It is 
so prolific and hardy, that it will vegetate well in 
almost any soil or cumate, and prosper even in the 
^ade of miit or other trees. The farmer, grazier, 
dairy-man, kitchen gardener, &c. would find it 
greatly to their advanta^ to grow this beneficial 
plant, as well as families hving in towns, and who 
find it difficult to procure sufficient pasture and 
meadow for a cow : as it has been ascertained that 
during the winter, particularly in severe frosts and 
deep snows, when other green fodder for cattle 
cannot be had, this plant, from its elevation, (grow- 
ing to four or five feet) and its natural hardiness, 
yields abundant and successive supplies, which is 
an important desideratum. The mode of using it 
for cattle, is by cutting off the large leaves, as 
wanted, when a regular succession takes place con- 
tinually through uie winter. Very eany in the 
spring (previous to most, other vegetables), it pro- 
dfuces vast numbers of large delicious sprouts for 
the table, equal in sweetness to asparagus — so that 
it may be said to produce two crops — Cows fed on 
this plant give a greater quantity of milk, and the 
butter is of a richer flavour than when fed on any 
other vegetable. A matter also of great utility, is 
that of its comforting and cheering qualities in the 
feeding of ewes in the winter, while suckling house 
liemibs. 

With respect to Kidney Beans, considerable eco- 
nomic improvement may now be expected, as aa 
ingenious botanist has discovered that both the 
common and dwarf kidney-bean {phcbsedtLS vtdgaris 
i^nd p, nanus), as well as the common' garden bean 
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(ySifta twM) and aU hs varieties, hidiei^ 
by botanists as annual plants, are, in reality, pe« 
rennials. If they are cut down in the autunm oe- 
fore the a|)pearance of sharp frosts, and the roots 
covered witn stable litter, they will shoot up again 
in spring; and though the pods do not come to 
maturity so early in the second and succeeding 
years, ^et the crop is not so liable to be injured by 
the vicissitudes of the weather as that of fresh sown 
plants. 

Onions have recendy been mudi improved by a 
rio^le aiui facile pnie«; a, by aa*^experm4ht 
carefully tried, it was found that if scnne were trans^ 
ijanted early in March, whilst the remainder were 
ufit in the original bed, the transplanted bulbs, in 
a ripe state, exceeded the others mor£^ than three* 
fold^ both in size and weight Half a dozen onions 
treated in this manner were found to wagh eight 
pounds and a quarter. Their shape was £attSi ; 
and in flavour mey were as mild as the best Portu- 
guese or Spanish. A new method has also be^i 
mtroduced of producing an earlier crop thaii usual 
If onions are sown about Midsummer, a crop of 
bulbs will be obtained of the size of a small horse 
bean. These, on being transplanted early in the 
next spring, will not run to seed, but proauoe an 
earlier and more certain crop of fine large bulbs in 
the following season. The Americans practise this 
mode of sowing onions with much success. Dibble 
the small bulbs rangly in rows about three inches 
apart or a little more. 

But above all things we wish to see the greatest 
posfflble encouragement givoi to the culture of the 
rotoitoe. One acre for one year will support twenty 
persons, including women and children ; and leave 
sufficient for the leeding of one or two pigs. That 
its produce must be great, is evident from the fact. 
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that the farm&ts in Essex, with their hi^ rented, 
well mannrBd, and dearly worked lands, including 
carta^ and various inci^ntal expences, have been 
able, in good years, to sell them at three shillings or 
four shimngs the cwt in the London markets : that 
is to say, five or six pounds of good food for two* 
pence. In fact the produce per acre has been thir« 
teen tons on a moderate average. 

It may also not be inappropriate to mention that 
two crops of potatoes may be raised instead of one. 
Potatoes were set on the twenty-eighth of March, 
and taken up on the twenty-fourth of June; then 
cut and set again on the twenty-^th, in the same 
« spot of ground with only the addition of a little 
hme. On the twenty-eighth of October they were 
lugain taken up and yielded a more plentiful crop 
than the summer produce. It may likewise be ob* 
served in this place, that in some lands, but not how- 
ever in light or stony lands, (for the rule doe& not 
apply invariably) by taking off the blossoms just 
when they are Deguming to unfold, the produce of 
the roots will be increased in almost double the 
quantity. 

Scarcity of manure has, indeed, sometimes been 
urged as a reason for the neglect of this useful 
root. But that may easily be got over; for 
whenever manure is diificult to be procured, it will 
be found fully sufficient, even in light soils, to plant 
them a good distance asunder, and ^ve three 
ploi^hi^s between. By such culture the potatoe 
crc^ will pay for the land ; but the produce of an 
acre may be much increased by a judicious intermix- 
ture of other plants, especidUy if we introduce a 
new sort of potatoe, called the bread-frmt-potatoe, 
which, from its uncommon productiveness, is getting 
ra^ndly into estimation. A fanner, near Bridge- 
water^ planted in the common way, in a heavy aoiI> 
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without maaure, or any extra attenticm, two potdr- 
toes of that variety, weighing four ounces; the 
produce was 864 ounces, being an increase ^ 
acre (allowing six sacks to be the proper Quantity 
to seed an acre) of 396 sacks. Heligolana beans 
may be cultivated with the bread-fruit-potatoe, 
with success, by drc^ping about half a bushel per 
acre in the channels with me potatoes when planted; 
as they grow and ripen at the same time, without 
deteriorating the crop of potatoes. 

Nor are its esculent uses the only advantage to 
be drawn from the cultivation of the potatoe. An 
ingenious French chemist has, withm these few 
months, obtained a new and very lucrative product 
from potatoes, by burning the sudks and leaves of 
the plant and extracting the potash which they, 
contain in abundance. Just when the flower be- 
gins to go off, at which time the stalk is in full 
vigour, me plants are cut with a sharp instrument 
about five inches from the ground. The stumps 
soon throw out fresh shoots which suffice to bring 
the roots to maturity. 'The plants after being cut 
are left eight days in the field to dry. They are 
then burned in the same manner as soda manufac- 
turers burn kali, in a hcde five feet in diameter and 
two feet deep. The ashes are washed and the. ley 
evaporated. By this process 2,500 pounds weight 
of tne salt is obtained per acre ; the author of it 
calculates that the potatoes grown upon an acre 
will produce 225 francs, over aiid above the expense 
of cultivation ; and that the salt from the same, area, 
deducting the cost of making, will be worth 81& 
francs, making a total of 1041 francs, upwards of: 
£43 sterling. , 

Many experiments have recently been tried ta 
obtain new potatoes throughout the winter. Three, 
of these modes have been so successful, that wa 
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shall record them; giving, however, the precedence to 
the invention of a very ingenious lady * of Chester, 
for which she has most deservedly obtained the gold 
medal from the Society of Arts. Her mode she de- 
scribes to be, to prepare a proper quantity of red sand, 
rather of a loamy nature, and to mix it up with a 

Eortion of lime in powder, viz. about one-third or one- 
alf, about 14 days before use. This soil is to be 
spread about three inches thick at the bottom of any 
dld^ wooden box, or on a very dry brick cellar floor. 
The cellar ought not to be exposed to the frbst, nor 
yet too much confined from the air. Then procure 
a. measure or two of large potatoes of a prior year's 
growth ; the best sorts are the red apple potatoe, 
the pink eyes, or Mr. Curwen's purple potatoes. 
Set these on the soil whole, about three inches 
apart, with the crown or the principal eye to the 
soil in preference, but put no soil over them. 

It is a matter of some importance, (hat the origi- 
nal potatoes for planting whole, for sets in Septem- 
ber, should be such as were of perfect growth in 
the October of the preceding year, and well pre- 
served during the winter ; the sprouts which shoot 
from them should be removed by the end of April, 
and these sprouts, which will be from six to twenty ' 
inches long, may be planted, with all their fibres, 
in a garden for a first crop. About June 15th the 
potatoe sets must be sprit again, and the sprouts 
planted for a second crop ; and in September the 
potatoe sets must be sprit a third time, and the. 
sprouts of this last produce thrown away as useless. 
At the end of September the original or seed po- 
tatoe is to be gently placed on the soils as before- 
]3Aentioned, for a Christmas crop. At the end of 
three months at farthest the old potatoes should 

* Miss Anne Claque, 
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be caiefuUy twisted from the new ones, and the 
sprouts taken off the old potatoe; and the old po- 
tatoe is then to be placed on its bottom or side, on a 
fresh bed of soil prepared as before, and left to pro- 
duce another crop from fresh eyes placed next the 
soil; as we are to observe that the old potatoe 
should not be set or placed twice on the same side, 
and we must take care at that time to remove the 
sprouts, to prevent the moisture rotting the old 
potatoe. By the above method, this lady had four 
crops of new potatoes from one potatoe, exclusive of 
those produced from the sprouts planted in the 
garden in April and June, from whicn she obtained 
two crops oi well-grown potatoes in September and 
October wdughing from eight to twelve ounces 
each : and the crops were very plentiful in propor- 
tion to the quantity planted. 

We have reason to believe no method of raisiiig 
early potatoes wiU be found more cheap and easy 
in management than this; the potatoes are re- 
markably well flavoured, and may be kept longer 
without prejudice after ' gathering, before dressed, 
than potatoes grown in the natural groimd. 

Another method has been proposed, which is 
thus, — Take some dry vegetable mould, cover the 
bottom of a large box, about two inches thick, then 
la^ potatoes of the kind (and the largest of their 
kma) called ox-nobles (chiefly used for cattle) side by 
dde, so as to cover the mould.; then cover these Vitn 
two inches more mould, and so on for four or five 
courses. The box may stand covered with dry 
straw in any warm cellar. If this plan be adopted 
in the monUi of November, a very large supply of 
beautiful joung potatoes will be 6btained very soon 
after Christmas, and the potatoes may be repeated 
so as (o have a succession till the season produces 
them in the natural way. 
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The last mode which we shall record is to pre- 
serve some fine kidney potatoes, as long through 
the summer as possible, and by keeping tnem cool, 
and rubbinff off the sprouts, they may be kept 
sufficiently fresh to vegetate till late in July, or 
the beginning of August ; then plant them with 
manure in the usual way, but closer, each set within 
six inches of the other, and in rows twelve or 
fourteen inches asunder. The shavings of grass- 
plats are preferable to manure. These potatoes will 
grow very rapidly, and when the October frosts 
c6me, the joung ones at the roots will be about the 
ordinary size of the early Lancashire ones. If at 
this time, as soon as the tops are withered by the 
frost, the beds are carefully covered with long Utter 
or dry straw, and if the soil be not much infested 
by the grub, they will remain unaltered till Christ- 
mas, and may be used in the highest perfection for 
more than two months from that time ; and evea 
then the only alteration perceptible is in the thick* 
ness of the skin, which the cook will find it necessary 
to scrape off, and which a httle destvoys their 
beauty. 

Having thus shewn how to procure new potatoes 
out of season, it may be proper to state the various 
methods, lately made pubUc, of preserving the old 
ones ; amongst which it is a very curious jact, that 
potatoes may be kept good all the year, by dipping 
them in boiling water, as the Scots preserve eggs 
by kiUing the living principle ; and as the germ is 
so ^ear the skin, it would not hurt the potatoe. — 
One minute, or two at most, would be quite suffi* 
cient. This would be of great use for ship stores. 
In an open worked basket a ton may be cured in 
an hour ; after which they must be dried in a cool- 
ing oven, and laid up in sacks in a dry place^ sooutq 
from the effects of frost. 
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An ingenious method of preserving potatoes has 
been practised, which is not only agreeable, but 
also economical. The moie is to peeT the potatoes 
and rasp them, placing the pulp in a coarse cloth, 
which is squeezed in a common napkin press, until 
it becomes a thin cake, like thin eheese, when it is 
laid on a shelf to dry, and afterwards boiled or 
steamed as wanted. 

The expressed juice, if mixed with an equal 
quantity of cold water, will yield a considerable 
portion of fine flour, very applicable to pastry and 
jotfier culinary purposes. 

Many different methods have been proposed for 
bringing back frosted potatoes to a sound state, but 
we nave not learned that any of them has com- 
pletely answered. Steeping in cold water is only 
a partial remedy ; for the difference of temperature 
is considerable; and it is well known that in 
vegetables, as well as in animals, the putrefactive 
proee8B rapidly coxnniences by a sudden transition 
to heat from extreme cold. Mr. Wilfred Wilson, 
of Cumberland, has convinced himself, from nume- 
rous observations and enquiries, that if potatoes, 
how much soever frosted, be only carefully ex- 
cluded from the atmospheric air, and the pit not 
opened until some time after the frost has entirely 
subsided, these valuable roots will be found not to 
have sustained the slightest injury, on account of 
their not having been exposed to a sudden change, 
and consequently thawing gradually. The truth 
of this must be obvious to every ploughman, who, 
in tilling the 'ground in the spring, often turns up 
potatoes, whicn, when boiled, prove perfectly gooo, 
though they must have been several times alter- 
nately frozen and thawed. Their preservation 
must certainly be owing to their having been pro- 
jected from the external air by the incumbent earth. 
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Strajvberries are amongst the most agreeable ar- 
ticles in private gardening; and may be made 
much more so, both in horticultural appearance, 
and in quality, by the revival of a mode of manage- 
ment, now almost obsolete. 

This mode is to lay straw neatly arranged under 
the plants as soon as the fruit begins to swell. 
There is no doubt indeed that this custom was the 
real origin of tfieir name, with us, though their ap- 
pellations in foreign languages have no reference to 
It whatever. 

The advantages of this method are considerable. 
It preserves an extensive crop ; shades the roots 
from the sun; prevents the want of moisture by 
evaporation ; keeps the fruit off the ground ; and 
^ves a most pleasing mr of neatness and cleanli- 
ness which is always agreeable to the eye. Let it 
be remembered too that even in very dry seasons, 
it nearly saves the whole labour of watering; and 
that at the end of the season the straw raiOces ex- 
cellent nianure< 

To preserve vegetables in general from frost, 
will always be necessary in our winters ; but vege- 
tables slightly touched by frost ought not hastily to 
be thrown away, as in that case tney may be ren- 
dered perfectly palatable and nutritious by laying 
them in cold water for an hour before boiling, ana 
putting a piece of saltpetre into the kettle when 
set on the fire. A piece of hme the size of an egg, 
put into the water in which potatoes are boiling, 
will likewise be found to have the effect of render- 
ingthe heaviest potatoes hght and farinaceous. 

Turnips, or other vegetables saved during tlie 
winter, and injured by frost, may always be re- 
covered with ease by putting their roots into cold 
water when a thaw appears ; and letting them re- 
main there until they are freed from all nitrous 
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qnculas^ which the air, by its activity, would agitate 
into a thaw with such violence as to lacerate the 
substance of the root, reducing it to a soft pulp 
or liquid. 

A most ingenious way of preserving vegetables 
all. the winter, particularly green peas and French 
beans has recently been discovered; by filling a 
middle sized stew-pan with young peas, for instance, 
into which must be put two or tnree table spoon- 
fuls of sugar, and the stew.jpan then set ov^ a 
brisk charcoal fire. When the heat begins to act, 
$tir up the peas two or three times ; then, as soon 
as they begui to yield water, pour them out into a 
dish to drain. Spread them out on paper in an 
airy place, not exposed to the sun, and turn them 
frequently so as to dry rapidly. Guard them f^m 
moisture, and you may have them green at Christ- 
mas without expense, and very little trouble. 

We have also read that spring water boiled with 
salt into a strong brine until it will float an egg, 
may be made conducive to the preservation of the 
tenderest vegetables ; which must be laid carefully 
in an earthen vessel, of a tall shape, and with as 
small an opening as convenient for tne hand. This 
vessel is then to be can^ully stopped up, and set in 
a cool dry place ; but the vegetables, when wanted 
for use, must be steeped in warm water, 'where they 
are to he for about six hours, after which they may 
be boiled, tasting agreeably, and preserving a good 
colour. 

Little remains now, except to notice some useful 
hints regarding the best mode of gathering vege- 
tables in the garden, and which is really a true part 
of domestic economy. 

As even with artifidal heat, melons do not al- 
ways ripen equally, the upper part being fit for 
eating, whilst that next to the foot stalk may be in* 
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tolerably bitter, it will often be judicious not to 
allow them to ripen entirely in any part before 
gathering, but to cut them off and lay them on 
wicker work in a green^house, or common summer- 
house ; or in a cooler place if the weather should 
be yery hot, so as not to ripen or meUow too rapidly. 
In a short time it will be found that the melon will 
have twice the goodness and flavour that it would 
have acquired if permitted to remain upon the 
stalk. 

This process depends upon a species of fermenta- 
tion produced by alternate changes in temperature ; 
but though beneficial to almost all fruits, it is h 
process highly destrucjtive of the principle of vege* 
table health in all the other productions of the gar- 
den, which ought never to be gathered, if possu>le, 
until the moment they are wanted. 

To step from the latchen garden to the. 

Obchabd, 

is literally so much in point that any introduction is 
superfluous ; indeed, the numeirous publications on 
this subject render all observations unnecessary, 
beyond the insertion of such useful facts as we 
have been able to find recorded on good authority, 
in the scientific publications of the day. And even 
with regard to tiiese, our attention shall be paid as 
much to the management of the fruit itself, as to 
the culture of the trees ; a department more parti- 
cularly claiming the attention of our fair readers, 
whose practical gardening seldom extends beyond 
the parterre or green-house. 

Of waU-fruit we shall only observe in this place, 
that the ripening of it may be greatly facilitated by 
having the walls covered, previous to the trees 
being trained against it,' with a thick coat of black 



faint, Mr. H. Davies^ of Slough, tried the expe-* 
riment with respect to a vine, and found that the 
weight of grapes gathered on the blackened part of 
the wall was £0 pounds 10 ounces; whilst the other 
part yielded only 7 pounds 1 ounce ; being little 
more than a third of the other. The fruit on the 
blackened part of the wall was also much finer and 
riper, and in larger branches, than on the other 
part ; and the wood of the vine was stronger, and 
more covered with leaves, on that part of the wall 
where the paint had been applied. 

In regard to specific fruits, we merely select the 
gooseberry and tne vine ; of the former of which it 
is to be observed that it may be much improved bj'' 
a process that will not only give it an unusual 
degree of richness and flavour, but also preserve it 
fresh on the bush until the frosts set in. 

The mode is tp cover the bush witli a light straw 
thatch, a few days before perfect ripeness ; so as to 
exclude not only the sun-beams and showers, and 
dew, but even tne light itself. ' 

Gooseberries will also be improved by adoptii^ 
the espalier system, so as to fix every branch hori- 
zontally and at equal distances from each other ; to 
effect which, there must be provided a quantity of 
hooked and forked sticks two feet long and up- 
wards, ma4^ of the young shoots of hazle, elder, 
or any kind of wood mat will not strike root. The 
forks are to stipport such slioots as have an inclina- 
tion downwards ; and those shoots must be fastened 
to their respective forks by soft woollen bandages ; 
otherwise, when they have produced two or three 
long shoots each, in the ensuing summer^ they will 
be ulown off them, miless such newly-formed shoots 
be themselves secured, as they ought to be, by 
forks or poles, &c. When the trees have extended 
four feet frcmi the stem tlieir branches ou^it to be 
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turned up, and each of theiii fastened .to a hocfp 
' made of eleft hazle, ash, willow, oi; brambles dis* 
.armed of their prickles, and spliced together, if toQ 
short, to make a circle large enough to give the 
trees when finished the form of a punchriawl rath^ 
than a goUet ; for the greater the horizontality of 
the branches, the better in all respects, save that of 
gathering the fruit ; but that is a very mitior consip- 
deration in comparison with the attendant ad- 
vantages. 

The v!he is not mereiy an ornamental plant in 
this country ; it may also be made useful, inde« 
pendent of its fruit. Its leaves, if dried in the 
shade, make an excellent beer. They will also 
make vinegar. The prunin^s, on being bruised^ 
and piit into a vat (m: mashmg tub, with b(»ling 
.water poured over them like mm, produce a liquor 
of a fine vinous quality, which, if fermented, forms 
good beer ; or, distilled, jdelds brandy. 

The value of the vine may be ascertained from 
the fact that a single plant, growing against the front 
of the hotel at Tenbury, WorcesterSiire, produced 
a crop of grapes calculated to be worth 602* a» 
year at market price. 

There is a method of treating grapes in France 
which might be practised with great success in 
England, and would form an elegant addition to 
th^ amusements of the green-house. 

Have earthen garden pots made with a notch in 
the side, and extending half across the bottom, 
JLay in that notch a vine branch after the fruit has 
been fully formed, bending the branch just so much 
as to .break it slightly, close to the bottom of the 
pot Fill the pot with good earth, which must be 
judidously ana carefully watered ; fix it on a standi 
and leave it to nature. ^ 

The fruit thus treated will be found to siu^pass 

N 
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the iaOiera in size, but it ripens nu^^ slowly; in 
feuct it must be allowed thus to remlEun until the 
apmoaeh of f ix)St ; when the branch must be cut^ 
and the pot carried into the green-house; from 
whence, even in winter, ripe grapes may thus be set 
upon the table, fioid the effect will be more curious 
ii the pots themselves are brought in with the firuit 
growing in the midst of the dessert. 

This practice has the additional advantage, that 
the vine branch, in the spring, may be planted 
with success as a new vine : for it will be found full 
tif sap, the bending or breaking of the branch, in 
the first instance, having had the effect of stopping 
the descent of the sap, as. well as forming shoots or 
radical tendrils at the base. 

It has been recently ascertained that fruit trees 
are much improved by peeling off the outer bark, 
when it shows a tendency to exfoliation. 

The advanta^s are, that it increases the quantity 
and improves 3ie quality of the firuit, even at a 
rate of more than double; it makes barren trees 
productive ; it prevents some diseases and cure»s 
others; it cures the canker; and it dislodges an 
immense number of Insects. 

Apple and pear trees may be peeled in winter, 
when the inner bark adheres most strictly to the 
trunk ; but cherry trees in summer. 

The reason of this is, that we thus give assistance 
to nature. An accurate observer will perceive that, 
sooner or later in the season, or in its ase, every 
tree will exfoliate. It is best done in winter, bi 
cause then the inmost bark adheres most strc^ly 
to the wood ; but with care, it may be done at any 
time. Indeed, to young trees and small branches, 
it is Best in March and April, when the sap is 
rising. ' 

When apple and pear trees become apparendy 
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bavren, it is !too Gommon to ooBAder them' a» hope- 
less. This, however, is injtutieiousl ; for it has 
>be^i proved by actual experiment, that trees which 
had jremained five or v six years without bearing, 
have been restored to fertitity«by the simple opera- 
tion of making an indsion all round the bottom of 
the trunk, li^t through the bark, and even deep 
into the tree itself. 

Even single branches have thus been restored to 
fertility , whilst the rest of the tree remained bar- 
ren; the branch itself alone being cut nearly 
through. 

The best mode of performing this operation, is to 
form two circular.inosions with a penknife about a 
quarter of an inch asunder, and then to make a 
veartical incissdon between the two circles, when the 
bark will readily peel off. The principle on which 
this is supposed to act is, that the sap ascends by 
the inner bark, but descends by the outer ; but the 
incision stops the descent, and therefore gives that 
branch a greater power of retaining the sap than it 
possessed before. 

With respect to grapmg^ we have to observe 
tiiat a common method is by making a transverse 
section in the back of the stock, and a perpendicu- 
lar slit below it ; the bud is then pushed down, 
Xo give it the position which it is to have. This 
method is not always successful ; it is better to re- 
verse it, by making the vertical slit above the 
transverse section, and pushing the bud upwards 
into its position — a method wriich rarely fails of 
success ; because as the sap descends by the bark, 
as has been ascertained, and does not ascend, the 
bud thus placed above the transverse section, re- 
ceives abundance, but when placed below, the sap 
cannot reach it. 

Here let us recommend a greater attention to the 
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culjtaie of the Cheaiut tree, than is at presait peSi 
by practical gard^iers^ It is now scarcel j thought 
Di as an orchard tree; yet will be found a veiy 
useful one — but those who wi^ to have this finlit 
in perfection, should procure grafts from such trees 
as produce good fi*uit, and graft them on young 
chesnut stocks; by which method they may con- 
tinue the kind, ana the trees will be more fruitful 
than those which are ungrafted. 

There can be no doubt of this tree having been 
formerly in great abundance in several parts of 
England, since many old buildings are found 
to be principally of this timber; and there are 
records which mention several forests of these trees. 
But how it has happened, that a tree once so 
common, and whose tunber is so valuable, should 
be almost extirpated in England, is not easy to 
account for. 

Peach trees have recently been much improved 
by a system which may tie easily applied to any 
species of waU or espalier fruit rio house, fire, or 
hot-bed, is employea, but each tree is planted in its 
separate franie, which is nothing more than a hot* 
bed frame, only that, being placed on the common 
ground, its ^des are made proportionably h^her, 
so as to allow the stem of the tree planted witnin it 
on its south, or lower side, to rise to the hieight of 
three feet five inches,from which height the branches 
are > trained almost horizontally imder the glass 
slides, upon a wooden frame, or trellis of laths ; so 
that the tree lies within the glasses on its back, as it 
were, exposed to the influence of the sun. 

The gentleman who communicated this experi- 
ment, aaded that his ground is a good rich garden 
soil, frpni twenty indnes to two feet thick. No 
other crop has hitherto been attempted to be raised 
.from the ground thus inclosed in ttie glasses under 
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the trees. The trees w^re planted in Nbrembei*, at 
four years of age, began to bear at six, and bore 
very pl^tifully at seven, eight, and nine. 

Another ingenious botanist, in a notice to the 
H(»:ticultural Society, states his experience of the 
beneficial effects of watering fruit trees weU, at the 
time of the setting of the fruit " Thus,'^ he says, 
*^ ^ tree, which in 1814, produced a very few pears, 
<^ about half a poiuid each, in 1815 (by this me« 
thod) produced a great number nearly double 
that weight. 

In regard to preserving fruit trees, it is said that 
tallow, whiting, and linseed oil, worked well to* 
^ther, and of a {»roper consistence, if applied to 
fruit and other trees where aiimb has been lopped 
off, will effectually prevent decay ; and by occasion^*- - 
ally using linseed, oil with a brush, it will prevent . 
all injury from weather for a very long period. 
This composition will also b^ found far superior to 
clay for grafting or budding; as it entirely precludes 
wet and cold, and is at the same time more 3/ielding 
and durable, and never cracks. 

We have seen an account of an experiment 
\fjrhich is said to be infallible in producing a full 
crop, even in the worst fruit seasons. 

; The mode is, to every acre apply a load of muck 
straw, or orts raked from the grass fields. Lay it 
in heaps, five or six to the acre, agreeable to the size 
of the orchard To every heap put about three 
ounces of sulphur ; then chuse a clear day with a 
favourable breeze and set fire to the heaps, the 
smoke of which will kill aU worms and insects on 
the trees, even though they should be lodged under 
the bark. Or place a fire of damp straw in one or 
ipore pans adapted to the purpose, into which scat* 
ter half a handful of powdered sulphur. Let the 
pans be move^ ^bout, keepi^ them to windward^ 
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and iiki woaobb being bkyim tibrMi^h tbe tr6^5 wiU 
cftuse the flies to £2i. by A0U«um& ; this must be 
repeated as long lurany grubs or ffies remain. 

But if this cannot conveniently be applied to ifldl 
fruit, especially to Peadht-^Trdes, then sprinkle 
sulphur, or flower of brimstone, on< the leaves and 
branches with a common dredgingM^i^. 

^ To clear moss f^nn. sdl fruiit Ue&i requires ariy 
the simple process of sprinkling* the dust of common 
woodaahes on thetrunksand branches, particularly 
in moist or damp foggy weather. It is best done after 
the leaves are off the trees. The American farmers 
are said to prevent, the blight in apple trees^ and 
to secure plentiful crops^^ by the simple process of 
rubbing tar well into the l>ark, about four or mk 
indies wide round each ti^e^ and a foot from the^ 
ground* 

A gardener in Lancadiire has found out a cheap 
and effectual method of preventing hares and rabbits 
from injuring fruit or other trees by eating the 
bark inr winter. It is this:«^Take ho^ lart^ and 
as much whale oil as will work it- up mto a thin 
paste or paint, with which gently rub the stems of 
the trees upwards at the &11 of the leaf. If this' 
application be repeated once m two years, it will 

S'event the depredations of those animals, witihiout 
e slightest injury to the trees. 
It is said that tne canker in ap{de trees may be 
effectually cured by rubbing the part afifected with 
a brush dipped in train oil ; and Sir G. M'Kenzie 
has- discovered that oil rul^bed upon the stems and' 
branches of fruit trees destrojrs insects and increases 
the fruit buds. Mr. John Linning has added to the 
discovery by using it suceessAilly upon the stems 
c^ carnations, to guard' them again^ the depreda- 
tions of the ear-wig. The coarsest oil wifl suit ; 
^nd only a small quantity is requii^; 
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An ingenious botasiist has recently canMunti.' ^ 
cated a method of destroying the aphis on appl&>> 
trees, which he has practised for some years with 
complete success. As soon as the insect makes iits 
appearmrce, which is in general early in the spring, 
l]^ extniing a white flocculent cottottjlike substancse' 
ii^n such of the rough knotty surfaces of the bark 
as: have afforded it 3ielter during the winter, he*^ 
cats away with a pruning knifb au the dead bark 
from the parts aHected, and covers the wounds by 
XB^taxs of a brush with a composition of oil af tar, 
and ydlow ochre, of the consistence of cream.' 
Such is tJie pungency and penetrating property of 
the cAoitar^ that it effectually destroys Dotn insect 
and ova in the most secret recesses, without injury 
to the tree, and for softie months secures the parts 
from future attack. The application may be used' 
at all seasons, and by the action of lamp-black 
may be made to correspond in colour with tne bark- 
of the tree. 

We have also seen a new method of destroying; 
slugs and snails from fruit trees. = — Melt the necessary- 
quantity of tar, to which add sufficient pitch to 
make it dry quickly, and give it tenacity ; and: whit& 
melting, stir into, and completely incorpowtte with 
it, such a portion of horse-hair, cut very tkih^y a^- 
will pervade every part without making it too thick. 
Apply this with a coarse painter's brush to the 
walls, a foot from the around, and in a band of 
about three inches in width, twice or three tiines 
over ; the last time it' must be. dabbed on, to render 
it, as rough as possible, and to allow the ends of the 
N hair to project. A circle must also be made with* 
these ingredients round the stem of. each tree, s6* 
thikt no communication be left frfee from it between 
the ground and the fruit for the slugs to crawl up^ 
This method is perfectfully effectual, attended with 
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lifide trouble, and not a tenth pirt of* the expedse 
-of the hair bands so much in use. ^ 

To a person et taste and benevolent disposition, : 
it must oe pleasing to see his orchard filled with 
hirds5 even th6ugh they ehould d^troy as much of 
the buds and firmts as they are accused of. But the 
fact IB J. that instead of aestro3an^ the blossom as 
supposed, they actually are seekmgfor the worma • 
that ^i^ould cause them to perish. The buMnchea 
mfe particularly useful in this respect 

, It i% however, too much the practice with gar- 
deners to destroy, or frighten away, the feathered 
I'ace from orchards, whether in blossom or in fruit ; 
a system most injudicious, and in some degree cruel. 
We will not moot the point that thebirdsof the air . 
have a right to share in the fruits of the earth, even . 
when raised by mane's industry ; but it is interesting 
to note that tne birds which frequent orchards, es» 
pecially buUfindbes, during the bloom, axe not only 
seeking their own proper food, but benefiting the 
proprietor by the destruction of numberless insects 
— •" the worms in the bud" — that he in the yet un-^ 
folded blossom, where they had been depositsed 
until the warmth which swells the buds acts upon 
them also, bringing forward a most numerous race 
afaready in the form of caterpillars, and ready to an-* 
nihilate the early hopes of the year. 

. Let it also be particularly remembered that titmice 
jack off the defective buds of fruit trees, in search 
of insects. These little" birds are considered by 
gardeners as peculiarly injurious, by destroying the 
bloom buds, and, in consequence, are persecuted by 
them without mercy. But, were they to examine 
i^efully the fragments of the buds which, in this 
search, the birds scatter about the ground, they 
would observe that each had been pierced by au Uh 



aect, which alotie had been the object of pursiiit. 
These insects would not only have destroyed th« 
buds they had immediately attacked, but would have 
given birth to a number of others, equally injurious 
with themselves. The titmice, therefore, in picking' 
(sS such buds as contain them, ou^ht rather to be 
considered the preservers, than ue destroyers of 
fruit. 

In the early part of the spring, it is common to 
see small spots of froth in fruit-trees, vulgarly called 
" cuckoo q>ittler but which, if exambed, wiU be 
found to contain an insect extremely deleterious to 
the tree. This should be instantly cut away, to- 
gether with all the dead bark around the spot, 
which, with its vicinity, must be painted wiui a 
mixture of oil of tar and yellow ochre, with the ad* 
dition of a Uttle lamp black, if a darker colour is 
wished for, in imison with that of the tree. 

By this means the insects and their eggs will be 
effectually killed as far as the paint reaches. 
. It will be found a very efficacious way of destroy- 
ing caterpillars 'in their nests, upon trees or bushes, 
to boil together two pounds of potash, and two pints 
of water, until reduced to one-half the quantity. 
Strain the ley through a piece of linen, and let it 
settle for three or four days. Draw off the jcleair 
water, and mix it with six ounces of lamp oil, which 
will form a whitish liquid, into whidi dip a linen 
rag, and wash it round the various nests ; when all 
the insects will instantly die^ 

To preserve apple-trees, and others, from the ef- 
fects of insects, mere has recently been practised 
the simple and efficacious method of fonmng a* 
thick white-wash, of unslacked lime and soft water, , 
which must be applied with a soft f)ainting brush 
over the ^m ana1i)ranches of each, just as the sap 
begins to rise. No effect is immediately perceivable i ; 
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but in the courefe of the sdnmier the tree will be* 
cleared of all it9 moss and insects^ whilst its buk' 
will acquire and pieserve a healtbj clear afmear- 
ance, iteAi and green. By this the growth of the 
tree will rather be improved than injured. 

A simple, but evidently a philoflophical, mode of 
preserving: fruit-trees from tne effects of feost, has 
for some years been practised with great success in . 
the vicinity of Frt^e, and in other parts of Bo- 
h^nia* The mode 10, to surround the trunk of the 
tree, when in Uossom, with a wisp of straw or 
h^np ; the end of this is sunk, by means of a stone 
tied to it, in a vessel of spring water, at some dis* 
tance from die tree. One vessel will conveniently 
serve two tices, or even several, if the crad be long 
enough, and made to pasB round them before its 
end is plunged into the water. 

The wat^ vessel must be placed in an open si« 
tuation, and carefully removed from the shade of 
the surrounding branches. 

In all cases of gathering fruit for winter use, ob- 
serve not to toudi them, until ready to drdp off 
i^ntaneously ; then take that which appears ripest 
in your hand, laise it on a level with the footstick • 
end; if it comes away readity, lay it in your badcet- 
carefully. When a sufficient quantity is pulled, 
lay the fruit, whether apples or pears, in heaps, 
cover them with dean cloths and mats, and let. 
th^n sweat to clear away the superabundant mdb-* 
ture; which operation may requiie. three or four 
days. 

Next, wipe them one by one mth clean cloths, 
and lay them, in glazed earthen jars, with layers of. 
sand, an inch thick, which has been well dried in. 
an oven. Close the jar when full, and place it in a 
cool airy place, but be carefolto secure it from 
frost 
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Fruit may thus be kept fresh afid good until the 
next year'^s growth are ready for use. 

Rememb^ the fruit treed must tiot be beaten for 
gathering the fruit ; it destroys ftiture fruit bud& ' 

In preserving apples, pears, &c. through ihk 
winter, it is proper to note, that fern i^ always pre> 
ferable to straw in forming the bed between the 
layers of fruit ; for it never imparts that musty fla- 
vour which is so often produced by the laitter. 

In America, aj^es are present throughout the 
winter, merely by laying tiiem on a floor, and co^ 
vering them with a hnen cloth, which secures theiA 
from both frost and damp ; a woollen cloth will not 
have the same effect 

There is a very ingenious chemical method of 
phu^ing fruit in an exhausted receiver, without even 
the intervention of an air-p^imp. The process is 
thus: — In the bottom of; it' glazed iai*, well dried^ 
place some pebbles, just to cover the suitface ; SA 
the jar with the apples, or pears, rubbed dry ; co- 
ver the fruit with a piece of wood made to= fit exact-i 
ly, and over that lay some fresh mortar. The 
ratioruxk of this is, that the pebbles attract the 
moisture of the fruit, whilst the mortar imbibes the 
dbr of the jar, and actuaUy draws it ofl^ leaving as 
perfect a vacuum as could be produced by a ma<' 
chine. The apples are thus preserv^ not only 
from the pressure of the air, but also frOm its pu- 
trescent or fermentative qualities, and will keep good 
all the ensuing summer. 

Whenappfes, or other fruit, are fr'ozen, steep 
theih in cold water imtii they swell; but die ne^ 
cessity for this may be prevented by cofvering theiii 
with a thin linen cloth before the fro^t sets in. 

To preserve chesnuts, mix them with walnuts^ and 
they will keep sound. This may appear whimsidll  
but is asserted to be efficacious. 
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To unite the agreeable with the useful bdjdff i^ne 
of the main objects of this wotkj we |H'oceed ^eert 
iuily to the next head, ance there is no part of 
domestic manag^nent more pleasmg than that of 
the 
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whether in the country, or attached to a town resa^ 
dence ; and the most eccMiomical mode will be al- 
ways found to consist in uniting simplicity, as much 
as possible, with omamait. It is well known that 
the system of ^aixlening has, even of late, been 
much improved, in regard to simplicity, whilst, 
us a science also, it has made rapid progress. 
But we write not for those who can mrow gardens 
iato parks, and parks into gardens, thou^ even 
they may here find some usenil hints ; we off^ omr 
economical suggestions to those with whpm economy 
is both a virtue and an act of necessity ; and, who, 
having no room for separate summer and winter 
gardens, must have for their principal object the ar« 
rangement of their flowers, and plants, and shrubs, 
to suit all seasons ; and so to blend their colours as 
to display their chief beauty when in full bloom,: 
and to pro^de throughout the greatest part of the 
year for a. succession of enamelled borders, with 
a sufficiency of evergreens to remain during the 
winter. 

Even if the garden is too small to walk in, it may. 
yet, by a little tasteful management, be made to 
appear much larger than it really is, when viewed 
from the house. For this purpose it is always pnK 
per that it should have a southern aspect, and that 
l^e flower plats should be mixed with turf, planting 
t)ie flowers with the darkest leaves and gaudiest 
petals close to the windows, whilst those of lights 
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colour and more modest bloom shall be placed, in 
gradation, at the greatest distance. The effect of 
Uiis will be more striking than may at first sight be 
ima^ned. 

Should, however, gravel walks be preferred to 
turf, they may be mana^d so as to increase the 
optical deception, by making those broadest which 
are nearest to the apartment, narrowing them gra* 
dually by a perspective approach of the borders, 
which wdl produce all the effects of approaching 
lines upon paper. These walks, when once formeo, 
and well gravelled, may always be kept in good, 
order by watering them occasionally with a little 
strong brine, from a common watering-pot. 

It will be found, however, that the grass plots 
are more susceptible of ornament than the gravel 
walks, especially when diversified by baskets of 
roses, growing in pots; the baskets to be made 
either of common rods or of iron, painted of dif- 
ferent shades of green, and so varying in size as 
to admit of graaual diminution in progressive 
arrangement. 

The sqn-flower also, if well managed, will be 
found highly susceptible of this arrangement ; be- 
3ides which, it furmshes a valuable fodder for cattle. 
in the leaves ; when in flower, bees flock to it from 
2|I1 (quarters to gather honey ; the seed is useful in* 
feeding sheep, pigs, and other animals, and pro- 
duces a strikmg effect on poultry, occasioning them 
tp'lay more eggs ; and the stalks, when dried, bum 
well, the ashes affording a considerable quantity 
of alkali. 

The box may also be transplanted of various 
sizes ; but it ought to be made generally known, 
that the box treo is a strong poison. The box 
borders of several beds in a garuen near Stamford, 
were lately thrown upon some xnanure in whi<?h. 
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nine pi^s were rooting, four of whom died feota 
eating the noxious leaves, notwithstanding castor 
oil and other antidotes were administered. 

Whilst attentive to preserve neatness, it is pro- 
per to observe, that if the decayed leaves of bulbous 
plants are cut off, the plants are thereby deprived of 
much nutriment for the ensuing year. The same 
appHes to herbaceous plants; and here we may 
rn^rt some observations and experiments of Mri. 
Agnes Ibbetson, who for the last sixteen years has 
bestowed indefatigable attention on the examina- 
tion of the form of plants, and has exposed the 
absurdity of the practice of burying weeds and 
vegetable matters m the ground, under the idea of 
their speedy conversion into manure. A trench, into 
which she had put a variety of plants, was opened, 
after an interval of three months, on the 1st of June; 
there wafe no alteration except in the weeds and 

S asses ; the first had thrown out suckers, and the 
;ter a set of roots, which ran among the earth ; 
all the branches of trees were alive: the cabbages, 
carrots, &c. all in a perfect state of preservati6n. 
The next opening was in September — still all was 
alive and well, but the weeds had again thrown out 
suckers, though before cut off, and the grasses 
spread upwards. The branches were in the ^mie 
state as before; the leaves of the cabbages began 
to look brown and moist, and a degree of fermenta- 
tion seemed to have commenced. The third open- 
ing was in November; all the kavfes had fallen 
from the branches, but they were still alive ; the 
weeds had not sprung up again, but they were still 
existing, though, if they had been exposed to the 
open air, they would not have been so ; the earth 
therefore would, certainly appear to possess the 
power of suspending their decomposition, and 
rendering the process far more slow and toipid 
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tiiaii ii would be under ordinary circumstances. 
The cabbages, which were before in a state of fer- 
mentation, were now evidently advancing to pu- 
tridity, but it Was only the leaves that were uUaer- 
going this change, for the stalks though dead were 
still perfect. The original potatoes were also 
bemnning to decay ; but the roots were still aUve, 
wiui Kttle fibres growing to them ; the carrots were 
likewise still alive and perfect. As to the grasses, 
and more especially the everlasting peas, they ran 
through the earth in every direction. Hence, she 
observes, that to return weeds and grass to the 
earth, after digginfif them up at a great expense of 
time and tn^fy, is but &ing tL grou^ with 
their roots, and that it will never be clean as long"^ 
as this is done. If, on the contrary, they were 
brought to a waste place and burned, and their 
ashes collected, they would not only make excellent 
manure, but the earth would in a few years become 
perfectly clean from weeds. The same argument 
nolds good against the ploughing in of green crops. 
Neither can the decomposition of vegetable matter 
buried in the ground with lime be depended upon. 

As some of our fair readers no doubt take delight 
in the laboratory as well as in the flower-garden, 
we feel happy in giving them a hint as to a useful 
union ot their pursuits both in chemistry and in 
botany; as it has recently been ascertained that 
water, impregnated with oxygen gas, and applied 
to the roots of plants, ev^i m the feeblest state 
of growth, will rapidly effect a change in their 
health, and speedily produce a most luxuriant 
vegetation. 

This, however, is only practicable in the summer; 
but in winter other methods must be pursued, 
amongst which the following easy remedy, to 
counteract the effects of frost on tender vegetables. 
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has been communicated by a gentlenan who ha^ 
tried the experiment The meuiod he takes is, to 
water the vegetables on a frosty momitig, before 
the sun shines upon them ; for it is to be remem- 
bered, that it is the sun which completes their de- 
struction, and not the frost itself. 

But the greatest enemy of floral beauty is to be 
found in the snail or the caterpillar, against whose 
ravages the utmost precaution is sometimes ineffi- 
cient In many cases, where the decay of favourite 
flowers or tender shrubs is supposed to proceed 
from blight, or mildew, from unseasonable frosty 
want of watering, &c. it may often be found, on 
strict examination, that unseen insects are alone the 
secret cause. 

When insects become very troublesome, it would 
be proper to frighten them away from favourite 
flower parterres or vegetable beds, as more conso- 
nant to humanity than destroying them in toto; 
but as in particular cases an mstant remedy may 
be required, it will be found beneficial to sprinkle 
the plants or flowers with the following mixture :— 
Take a pound of American pearl ashes, or of any 
other alkali, to which add ^ur pounds of slaked 
quick-lime, dissolving the whole m five gallons of 
water. 

The application of this will kill earth-worms, in 
the ground, or caterpillars on the leaves, without 
any injury whatever to the vegetables or flowers 
themselves. But where the destruction is not so 
rapid as to require instantaneous remedy, a simple 
and certain remedy, or rather preventative, will oe 
found in the process of whipping, strongly, such 
plants as can bear it, with tne green leaves and 
branches of the elder tree ; after which, for. some 
months, insects will not attack them. Where the 
plants are too tender to admit of this rather violent. 
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remedy, tlie fair florist may water her favourite 
flowers once or twice, with a pretty strong infusion 
of the elder leaves. 

In absolute destruction of life, however, the life 
which God has given for wise purjjoses, there is ; 
something unpleasant to a feeling mind, especially 
when we consider that those humble animals are 
only seeking that food which God has sent for all. 
Still we do not deny the right, at least we must 
acknowledge the power, which man has to destroy . 
such animms as may be either useful or j^emicious 
to him : but yet, \dien it must be done, it may be 
more agreeable to employ other agents ; for which 
purpose, and indeed for actual gratification, we 
would recommend the encouragement of birds^ 
particularly of the sparrow; which is extremely 
destructive of caterpillars. When caterpillars are 
particularly troublesome, and require to be de. 
stroyed by wholesale, prepare a cone of painted 
canvas or of strong paper, extended on hoops^ 
and sufficiently large to cover any bush. Then 
sprinkle some hot hme on and under the bush ; 
Qover it with the cone, having at hand a pair of 
common fumigating bellows, filled with tobacco and 
sulphur, in equal quantities, ignited by a piece of 
charcoal ; when the nose of the bellows is to be 
inserted in a hole fitted for the purpose, and a few 
blasts will be sufficient to suffocate all the cater- 
pillars, which fall from the leaves, and are killed 
by the lime. 

The dead insects may be allowed to lie on the 
ground, as their rapid decompositibn by the lime 
renders them an usenil manure, if in any quanti* 
ties. There is certainly humanity in this mode, as 
the insects are rendered insensible before they are 
exposed to the corrosive effects of the hme ; a Qoni^ 
aigi^^tion of some importance to those who believe 
that the smallest insect, in its mortal suffering,- 
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feels a panj^ as g^at 



'* As \vhen a giant dies."- 

An ingenious, but rather whimsical botanist, many 
years ago, recommended, as a ready way to get rid 
of caterpillars, first to confine them to the shrub 
where they had taken up their summer remdence, 
by anointing it, near to the ground, with tar, over 
wnich the caterpillars would not pass. He then 
J)roposed that pismires should be gathered, put in 
a bag, and hung on the shrub ; andj as they had 
as great an aversion to tar as the caterpillars, they 
"would not then leave it for food, but would lie 
forced to devour their new companions. 

When we consider, however, the relative sizes of 
the ant ami caterpillar, it necessarily follows that a 
larger number of the former must be invited to the 
feast than it may always be convenient or expedient • 
to procure, with this after inconvenience also, that, 
like modem parasites, after they have eaten all to 
which they were invited, they will prey upon their 
host in other quarters. 

The best time of destroying caterpillars, with s^ 
reference to a future seitson, is m autumn ; and the 
best mode is, to sow a bed of mignionette, even for 
that express purpose; for these insects will then 
collect round tne mignionette, and may be destroyed 
en masse. 

It sometimes happens that minute insects infest 
whole parterres of rose bushes ; for which there is 
no remedy so efficacious as to take up the plants 
carefully, cutting off the most infected branches 
and sucKers, brushing off such insects as may be on 
the other branches, sweeping the whole into the 
spot from whence the busn was taken, and pouring 
boiling water upon it ; after which the roses may 
be replanted with safety. 

Some of the finest flowers in the garden are some* 



times observed to perish just as thw emerge froin 
their buds, or from their bulbs. If they are accu* 
rately examined, it will be seen that their leaves or 
petals are completely pierced with small holes, or 
SLn with the aVaia^ of having been gnawn by 
minute insects. The damage, however, is done by 
the snail ; which may thus be known to be in tKe 
ground, though it should not yet have been seen. 

In such cases it will be proper instantly, early in 
the morning, or late in the evenings to take up all 
the sickly Sowers, and to pour boiling water into 
their beds, carefully replantmg them,, after cleaning 
their roots from every extraneous substance, espe- 
dally from the eggs of the snail, which are easdy 
known by their pearl-like appearance. 

This IS the most certain method of getting rid 
of those destructive insects ; but when the season, 
or other circumstances, will not permit the trans- 
planting, and the snaUs, in open air, will not make 
their appearance, it may surace to invert a large 
garden pot over the roots, when the snails will soon 
come out and fix themselves to its sides. To sue- 
ceed better in dry weather, it will be expedient to 
wkter the plant before the pot is inverted ; as the 
shade and moisture, together, induce the snail to 
consider the night as having arrived ; for the ground- 
snails do not willingly come out in the day, except 
after warm showers, and then either very early or 
very late. The slugs are more troublesome to get 
rid of; but they may be congregated in particular 

I)lace8 by distributing pieces of haulm, or cabbage 
teves, at certain distances, where they may at once 
be destroyed by pouring lime water over them ; a 
retnedy equally efficacious with strewing lime, and 
that too with a saving of ninety per cent., an object 
of consequence where the grounds are extensive, in- 
dq)endent of its superior neatness and cleanliness* 
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. One final point of econcHny we shall recomm^ul 
isj to avoid, as milch as possible, all artifidal oma* 
ments in small gardens, unless we wish for a floral - 
toyshop. These things are always in bad taste, 
either with regard to selection or size; there is 
however one exception, and that not far from town, 
which it may be amusing to point out to our curious 
readers. We allude to a handsome house, with a 
small garden attached, not very fieu: from Greenwich, 
on the lower road. In this garden there is a bridge, 
an alcove, shrubbery, serpentine, walks, and some 
of the gaudiest, yet best arranged, parterres and 
flower knots, when in full blow, that we recollect to 
have seen any where round the metropolis. It is . 
close to the road side, and requires no card of ad<> 
mission, as its bosky dells and gay parterres may all 
be seen from a barouche, or cumcle, or from the, 
humbler elevation, as we are now preaching eco« 
nomy, of the outside of a Greenwich stage ! 

Even in large gardens, ornaments are best avoids : 
edy unless appropriately chosen ; for we have seen 
many structures of high pretension but ill suited to 
the genius of the places. It is true that our real 
ecclesiastical and military ruins are highly beautiful 
and impressive, but all effect is lost when they are 
imitated upon a small scale. 

In oiu* moist climate too, particularly in the 
marshy and fenny districts, grottoes and hermitagea 
are worse than absurd*^they become too often but 
the vestibule of the grave ! 

To those, however, who will have ornaments, 
and those so artificial a^ to be unlike any thing in 
the heavens or upon the earth, we shall beg leave 
to point out some cheap materials, from the use of 
which little else than time and patience are likely 
to be lost These consist of glass-house and foundU 
ery cinders \ of flints, broken pebbleS;, rough ores \ 



baraiiches of trees and shrubs, dipped in boiling 
rosdn, coloured with vermillion, or white lead, or 
lamp black, or yellow ochre. ' 

To fix these in their places requires a strong cq* 
ment, which may be cheaply formed of a mixtiuie 
of four pounds of white rosm, double the quantity 
of bees-wax, a quantity of powdered stone, and a 
pound of flower of sulphur. These must be melted 
over a slow fire, and well kneaded together under 
warm water. When wanted for use, the cement 
must be warmed, and, if it can be done convenient* 
ly, the substance to be fixed up ought to be warmed 
also. 

Should any of our readers wish for cheapness, 
taste, and elegance beyond this, we must recorni* 
mend to them a rural walk from Whitecl]uipA-^urni^ 

E'ke towards Mile-end ; where, with a little sedu« 
us examination, they may perceive many ingeni- 
ous specimens of human art, in the variegated ar- 
rangement of broken slates, glass bottles, tobacco 
pipes, laths, brickbatl^, &c. in spots of eighteen feet 
by fflx ; where efltets are produced by civic genius 
in retirement, with the aid of dafibdils and perri- 
winkles, which would have been unthought oi by a 
Capability Brown, or a Repton ! 

Economy, as well as botanical propriety, now 
leads us to a slight view of the 
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Bees and flowers seem to form an inseparable as« 
sodation in the mind. The transition, therefore, 
from the flower garden to the apiary is equally na- 
tural and agreeable. We do not, however, intend 
in this place to offer a treatise on the management of 
bee-hives; writers on that subject are numerous, such 
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as Cldumel]a,Wiudeiii, Defafaw, Thc^ley^ Wildmol, 
White, and others : hut to imnreas .on the iniBds.Qf 
those who wish to increase their oomfints^ wldlst 
varying their amusements, that the uroduce of bees 
IS more profitaUe than the generality of penaoos 
may be inclined to ima^ne, and the time be^toiml 
upon them is seldom uselessly employed. A Frencfa 
faishop being about to make his amiual visitalion, 
sent word to a captain curate, whose ieoclenaaticsl 
benefice was extremely trifling, that .he meant to 
dine with him, at the same time requesting that he 
would not put himself to any extraordinary expei^se. 
The curate promised to attend to the bishop^s sug- 
^stion, but he did not keep his word, for lie pro- 
vided a most sumptuous entertainment. His Lord- 
ship was much surprised, but could not help cen- 
suring the conduct of the curate, observing, that it 
was ridiculous in a man whose circumstances were 
so narrow, to launch into expense, nay almost to 
dissipate his entire income in a single day. ^^ Do 
not be uneasy on that score, my Lord,^ replied the 
curate ; " for I assure you that what you now see 
is not the produce of my curacy, which I bestow 
exclusively upon the poor." " Then you have a 
patrimony,* sir,'' said the bishop. " No, sir.'^-n 
** You speak in riddles ; how do you then do ?^ — 
^' My Lord, I have a convent of young damsels 
here, who do not let me want for any thing." 
*^ How ! you have a convent ! I did not know 
there was one in the neighbourhood « This is all 
very strange, very unaccountable, Mr. Curate." 
*' You are jocular, my Lord." — " But come, sir, I 
oitreat you that you would solve the enigma ; I 
would fain see the convent." — " So you shall, my 
Lord, after dinner ; and I prpmise you that your 
Lordship will be satisfied with my conduct" Ac- 
cordingly when dinger was over, the curate con- 
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ducted the prelate to a large enclosure, entirely oc- 
cupied by bee-hives, and pointing to the latter, ob- 
served—" This, my Lord, is the convent which 
fave us our dinner ; it brings me in about 1800 
vres per annum, upon which I live very comfort- 
ably, and with which I contrive to entertain my 
guests genteely.*" The surprise and satisfaction of 
the bishop at his discovery may readily be conceived* 
The sequel of the story informs us, that afterwards, 
whenever a curate made application to his Lord- 
,ship for an improved living, he would only reply, 
« Keep bees." 

That this anecdote is not fanciful, may be veri- 
fied by an experiment of little expense and certain 
Erofit; especially if those who keep bee-hives will 
e careful to let their bees have suincient room for 
their industry, in proportion to the fineness of the 
season, x 

In favourable years, as for instance in 1809) a 
single stock of bees has been found, by judicious 
management in this respect, to produce 12 gallons^ 
or 96 pounds of honey, making, at the moderate 
price of Is. per pound, nearly a clear profit of five 
pounds sterling. What a treasure to a poor ^mily 
would one such stock be, with the profits of^it tp 
help them through a dreary winter ! When it is con- 
sidered likewise now cheap and innocent a luxury 
may thus be extended, absolutely for nothing, to the 
rosy smiling prattlers, that are always found in 
clustering swarms around the cottage hearth, and 
to whom a spoonful of honejr on then* brown bread 
would be a delicious treat, surely we need not 
exhort our female readers, at least, to attend tp 
this beautiful branch of domestic economy ; parti- 
cularly as they cannot contemplate the habits of the 
little insects under their care, without seeing ip 
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them tfi)^ oi^ ittost endearing virtues of obedienee, 
fcdustry^*%tithttity, and cheerfulness set forth. 

Bees are not only useful but ornamental : yet it 
muk tioi"^ concealed, especially in a wane on 
econonry, that they are, in some instances, destruc- 
tive to - flb^r-garaens : not so much by robbing 
the fldweite of their juices; as by the liberties they 
take witfi the favourites of the florist, who will often 
find the l^es of his rose-tree destroyed by these 
insects for *the purpose of making their cells. This 
damage is, howeVer, principaDv done by the wild 
bees, the common bee being the least destructiYe, 
or rathei*the greateist 6ConotAist of the tribe ; nor 
do all the 'species of the wild bee fiy to flower 
gardens, to Icommit depredations, as the com rose 
18, with them, a great fitvoiuite for their domestic 
uses. 

The care attendant upon keeping bees never 
goes beyond the common amusement proceeding 
from a garden ; and there is the less reason to fed 
alarm from them, in regard to children, inasmuch 
as the larger the bee, the more rough, fierce, and 
useless it is; whereforie the domestic bees are selected, 
where it can be done, small, oblong in shape, 
smooth, bright and shining ; and, as an accurate 
observer may speedily notice, of a gentle mild dis« 
position. 

This appearance seems the most agreeable to 
the bees themselves ; for the queen bee, which is 
always chosen by the others, may be easily distin« 
guisned by her small size and redness of colour, 
^lining brilliantly in the sun'^s rays, and generally 
with wings only half the usual length. 

Who, that is fond of contemplation, and h£S 
indulged it in rural retirement, but must recollect 
how much his feelings, whether of joy or sorrow. 
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have been enlivened or softened by die hum of the 
bees, whilst proceeding to their morning labours, 
f>r retiring to their evening^s rest! 

Let your bee-hives, then, be adjuncts to vour 
domestic rural economy, whether your renaence 
may be nu*al or suburban. Place them in cheerful 
situations as early as the bemnnin^ of April, if the 
season is genial, and they wul admit of three honey 
crops in the course of the summer. The first in 
May, the second in July, and the third about the 
commencement of September ; but taking care, at 
this latest period, to leave sufficient food for their 
winter subsistence. Humanity alone will prompt 
to preserve them, not only in winter, but also when 
seeidng their honey ; for which purpose, a mode 
has been woposed, by having double hives, the 
one over the other, so that when the lower hive is 
full of h<Miey, some is to be put into the upper, 
and a passage opened in the top of the lower nive, 
through wmch the insects may pass, when the 
lower one is to be removed. Midsummer is stated 
to be the best season for this' change. 

There is another mode, more rapid, but not 
quite so humane : — 'Late in the evening the full 
hive is removed from its stand, and turned on its 
top into an earthieii crock; a new hive prepared 
and put over it (bottom to bottom) surrounded 
closely by a linen cloth, to prevent the escape of 
any of the bees ; then, with long plants of ragweed, 
the bottom of the full hive is beaten fifteen or 
twenty minutes, as smartly and loudly as possible ; 
after which, almost all the late inKabitants emi- 
grate to the upper hive, which is immediately 
phtced pn the same stand frpm whence the other 
nive was taken, and these bees carefully fed with 
brown sugar for some days after; but as some bees 
unavoidably remain with their stores, who would 

o 



4^ippfirat^y sjipg and anooy tj^ pliffl4^pfjp», tgi^ 
preveated, it ther^oiie becomes expediait; to tmpii 
the full hive over a bole made £ar sn^oth^^ri^ t^ 
^y^jquif^t; but very few, aft^ a^cb a pjpo^esfi^ wSi 
I'j^^jQ. %n the operation, however, the hnms^oif^ 
V^^ discolours the combs, ^nd a^Eepts th^ taste <^ 
tJie hoi^ey. 

It omr therefcare be raoi;e prudent to biun. thj^ 
puff ball, which acts as a powerful narcotic ^ b^t 
j^^ff^s the bees agaoQ to recpver. In ^ word^ b^ 
2gre very nimble at their work) and presently r^FMit 
their IcK^s. 

Full fifteen thousand bees one hive snpplies» ^ 
That try "mth povice-wings each year the d^ies r 
And what I know, incredible vill seem. 
They ase all the ofispring of one feitUe que^n. 
Tliis tnith not ev*n the Ma»tufln pp^t knew. 
Who searched vitii piercing eyes ail natui>e tiioo*. 
Four days inanimate the eggs remaiD* 
And then begin the vital pow'r to gain; 
In a worm's shape the bee first strikes the eyes» 
And in tiiat fonn, four days succ^ve lies. 
While milky jmoe tlie ^njbryo's food supplies. 
In the ninth d^y ^ perfect bee s^pears. 
And nature on it's feet the insect rears. 
Two little fluttering wings adorn each side. 
And soon it sprightly shmes with glossy pride. 
These, free from envy, by their laboua strive, 
Wbp sl^ e^xick l^e most, the coRimpn hive^ 

passing from the more (ornamental, to the hup- 
bl#r domestic precinpts^ we approach the 

POULTBY YABD, 

^pd to the econpnpipal housewife, we here offer a few 
^m^%. which^ if she ple^^ses, ^e may add to her 
fym^ ;rec^ipt bopk^ 






Aa expevimmit his. beta tried of f^^odiog geoae 
with turnips, cut in small pieeea like diee, but less 
in «4e, Biod put into a trough of water. With 
iim food alpBe, the e&ct was, that six geese^ each 
whoa lean weighio^ only nine pounds, actually 
gained twenty ponuda eadbi in about three weeks? 
S»U;ening. 

As Qommon food for geese and turkiesj malt 
is most excellent ; but economy will pdnt out the 
grains in preference^ unless iQr immediate^ and 
rapid fattening. It will be proper to boil the 
grsUns afresh. 

When poultry do not fatten as rapidly as may 
be wiijidd, without cooping, they have been fed 
with great success upon st^^med potatoes, chopjied 
small and mixed with water : the object of which 
was to induce them to eat, in order to procure the 
drink. 

Other cheap articles for fattening, are oatmeal 
and' treacle; barley meal and milk; boiled oats, 
and ground malt. 

But to those wJio wish for excellent food, wiU)*^ 
out regard to economy, we shall hint, that they 
may fatten their chickens with ground or poimded 
rice, scalded with, milk and sweetened witn sugar, 
lind as thick as paste. Their drink must be beer, 
and the food given in small quantities during the 
day. 

We ace not friendly to the system of cramming i 
but those who choose, may adopt the system of die 
Sussex higglers, who go to a considerable expense in 
procuring the materials for the large gobbets forced 
down the throats of the unhajppy animals. 

These materials consist oi ground oats, mixed 
iS^ with suet minced small, and treacle ; or else of a 
spedes of gruel composed of pot liquor, thickened 

o^ 
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with coane oatifieal unsifted ; to which milk, sugar, 
and pi^^s fat are added. 

As It is of importance that bens should lay 
dining the winter, an experiment to that effect 
may not be unworthy of notice. It is said that nettle- 
tops,^thered when going to seed, then dried and 
mixed up with a little broken hemp-seed and pol- 
lard in barley meal, and given in the proportion of 
two or three little pellets or balls daily throughout 
the autiunn, will produce th^ desired effect. 
It is known indeed, that hens, judiciously fed, 
have laid upwards of two hundred eggs in a 
season. 

It is the opinion of some, that round and short 
eggs produce males ; but that long and sharp eggs 
contain the female chickens. This might, however, 
be very easily ascertained by placing a sufficient 

auantity of one shape, under a hen, and observing 
le result 
To guard the hen-roost against the depredationst 
of foxes and other vermin, must depend upon local 
circumstances ; one thing, however, we shall record, 
which is but little known, that tar, rubbed on the 
necks of young lambs or geese, will prevent the 
depredations of foxes among them ; those wild ani- 
mals having an unconquerable aversion to the 
smell of tar. 

Though poultry have but two legs, yet rabbits 
with four, are sometimes introduced into the poul- 
fapy-yard, as well as into the poulterers^ shops in the 
metropolis. This is an economical plan ; ))ecau8e 
they are ea^y bred and fed. Their best food is 
the shortest and sweetest hay ; and their keep must 
be economical, when it is ascertained that, with a 
little care, one load of hay will serve two hundred 
couple of rabbits for a year. 
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Connected usefully with this department, is 

the ■' ' 

PIGGBKY 

This subject is, indeed, an humble one, but not 
the less deserving cf economical notice. We shall 
not, however, detain our readeors long at the sty* 
door ; yet reminding them that pigs. Eke men, are 
fond of company at their meals, and will fatten 
much sooner, if kept, four or five in each sty, 
instead of being confined to the eating of their m^ 
in imperial solitude. Let it be observed too, that 
a little antimony thrown amongst their food, twice 
m: thrice a week, during the last weeks of their 
fattening, will promote that operation coiisiderably. 

Among many advantages mat might result from 
growing Indian com in this countir, the favour, 
able nature of it with regard to feeding pgs, may 
be mentioned ; as a proof of which we can state, 
that a pig gained, by feeding on Indian com, in 
the course of six weeks and three days, the enon- 
mous weight of fifteen stone. 

We shall conclude with the following economical 
notice. 

Fifty store pigs have been fed per day in the 
following cheap manner : — One bushel of potatoes, 
at Is. 8a. have been boiled in a wash with as much 
meal of any description as could be bought in a 
common cheap year for Is. 4d.; to which were added, 
SO lbs. of clover hay at lOd. The coal to boil 
this wash was estimated at 3d. and attendance at 
6d. ' forming a total of 4s. Sd. or about Id. per 
head, from 3 months old up to any age. In the 
article of potatoes alone, this is a saving of 4i-5th8 
in campanson with potatoes given in a raw state. 
Those who are most skilled in the delicacies of 

o3 
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** effioBk flerfi'' wfll not wiliiiigiy buy pigs Aat 
are fattened upon barley meal ; giving the preftff* 
ence to those which have been fed on potatoes and 
milk, as possessing a mtidi ^ner flavour, and like- 
wise taking the scQt more readily when cured. 

It is not our wish to leave any part ijf domestic 
eeoftomy unextfcred, to which we can add any 
useful hints deduced from modem discoveries, ana 
not yet to be found in works written expressly upon 
those subjects ; a motive which, we trust, will be 
a Buffident excuse for proceeding to the 

FAUM Yabd. 

Let not our fidr readers turn with disgust fioii 
this homely subject**-though, generally speak^niy 
die prorinoe of male tuparintenoence, and we write* 
fiir both seies^-yet still may it be admitted as a poinl 
of consideration even in female domestic economy 

We shall, however, avmd any thing like a gtiidied 
dissertatioii, contented amply to record a few ^assiog 
facts, important to the economist, but whidi, as 
before observed, have not yet fotmd their way into 
professed works upon the subject of agricaltttre — 
m short, such p(»nts as bear more particularly ca 
the peculiar circumstances of the times^ rather than 
the more elaborate investigadon of scientific agri* 
cultural practice. 

The mist point then which we would lecomnaend 
to well meaning economists, is to attempt the speedy 
€Eba3inuti(m of the poors^ rates, in their re^)eetfv» 
pariJiiRH, hf findndg as mnich manual occupatioii as 
possible tar aU sexes and ages of the iaaustrious 
poor who are willing to work ; and those wha are 
not, deserve no furwer attention, except that wlddb 
the laws apply to their specific casev of idlenesft and 
vagnzicy* 



If it.#^ iiMleedi proposed to bring all th^rfehi^,. 
tdiom under the spade husbandry, we i^ould de^e*- 
eM^ file t>Ian as injuditibus, or Itogh ^t itas ^ 
iolii^lKi^le ; but stiU, wheti ther^i^ quiescent ]e^)a^ ' 
udkiSpioyedj k i^ be found a double ^ViH^ t6* 
mfll6:f 4at ]khdut te thfe s^e htistendl^ anji^ 
4ille €»t cetclrils 6f If^edrng^ noeutg, &c. cfohiteded: 
^& it-Hhay a treble safviiig^ since it wiH sdte poo^i* 
i^iites", afford a gain by the greater prbductiy^ 
i^^sss in pr(q)ottion to the price paid, and sdve iH llh<^ 
H&isessarj keep of horis^s. 

Sey^^ experimentsRy of this kind, have dre^y' 
itoitf tried, so asf f idly to demonstrate its useful pi'a^c^ 
tioiaiMity ; of which 6ne wrU stiffice', the result of th;e? 
ifyie^d.^atis of 21 person who rents a -^hole pscti^ itc 
4fce West oi t^gtand, and is a strictly practical dtt(f 
lajborious fanfeei^. Instead of horses he uses' fdt 
hk BJfehle land, the three-tined fork, breast plough, 
d^hand hoe ; the' spad^ being ^idom used, excdt^t 
t^ ^ sward. He pronounces spade laboui* to m 
B<ft only f&f better than that of the horse-plougK, 
bet^ven tkea^r ; tfrtd- he invites (in the Farmer^ 
JdMasl} fonoiers to go and exanmie his pracdce 
Tiyis kihd ei h^d kbour has been done lately kr 
a li^all farm lis low as Ms. per adi^e. 

In the iftatoring of land we may alsb notice d 
i^<$ent communieatioilk^ to a philo^ftical Woiit,. 
wiybh Indentions, that whiei*e nme is laid oA l!He' 
^f&itSid m small heaps, at ^ distance from Water, it 
dlould shghtly be cov^i^ with tiiould, and Wheii' 
Ts&sk eooies^ it will be reduced to ds fine a powder ^ 
if Willed l^ete immediately applied. Whereas, wheii^ 
i^ he» long in the small hdelps, expOi$ed to the suii 
a^d ^i it thii]!iMes dowii iiito gi^oss paiticles, arid' 
d^§ Btert ineorpM-ate With the sbri, troi* feave the sdctfd 
efk^ iii Ae dec<Hnpositiott^ of cfed^ed' vegetables^ 
^ when' ^pjdiedf i» the flotir. ' The expend of 
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coYering the small het^ps with mould will not cost 
fflxpence per acre. 

In the, formerly very expendve^ system of drain* 
age,, several economical observations have recently 
been l»-ou^ht before the public attention. We un- 
derstand there are at this moment many tlK>u8anda 
of acres of land in Essex, which are now draining, 
without straw, b^y digging the ditches in the usual 
maimer, (after j^oughmg uiem^ and pladne at the 
bottom of the ditch a board, a oout one inch and a. 
half in thickness on the lower edge> and two incties^ 
and a half at the upper edffe ; in breadth dight or 
nine inches, and m leiuzu about four feet, with 
two joints ; this board fitting th^ ditch, the earth 
to be rammed upon it, and the board drawn out by 
a hodk or short chain affixed to it. This method is*^ 
practised with the utmost success at Old Sampford^ 
and at Thaxted, in Suffolk. Bjut where the soil 
does not admit of this particular mode being 
adopted, another may be substituted by a process 
by no means expensive ; that is by tiles : mrst iip» 
plied in Nottinghamshire, upon land the subspil 
of which had a quick or running sand^ mixed with 
clay,, which frequently warped, or filled up the 
drains. The tile is first fprmed in a mould, and 
struck in the same manner as a common building 
tile: the length of the mould in the inside lE 
inches, the width at the end ten and three quartars^ 
made convex ; at the other end six and three quar* 
ters concave.v The clay being formed in this mouldy 
was then wrapped on a round mould, the circum- 
ference of wnich was a quarter inch more than 
the width of the first mould, by which means ^ 
tile was made in the form of a frustum of a con^ 
with a small aperture on the side ; the wide end of 
one tile being sufiicient to admit the smaller end of, 
another about one inch, so that whep put in the. 
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draas, they form a pipe. The apertuie i8:coTerea 
with a thin sod of turf, which keeps biit ^e sand, 
aad the water filters through it. In 1^809> these 
tiles <iost by contract thirty-eight shillings per thou* 
saiod,- being a moderate load for a waggcm and four 
horses, and will lay about 900 yards. 

To save com, and to save time even, by always 
having straw ready for use, we must reconunend 
the practice of thrashing out as early as. possible, 
but still keeping the straw in stacks. Where that 
18 not convenient, a very simple mode of preserving 
com from vermin, when in the stack, has been 
wactised in Ireland, with comdderable success. 
The mode is to throw some fine sand between every 
two or three layings of the sheaves in making the 
stacks or ricks. This sand, if fine and dry, will 
absorb any little moisture that may be in the com ; 
and is so offensive to rats and mice that they will 
not live in it The sand produces no inconvenience; 
always fallitig out when the com comes under ^e 
flail. 

From the com stack we may proceed to notice a 
few recent economical discoveries in saving the 
grain when sown ; an object both of direct saving 
and of ultimate profit : it has been ascertained in 
Pennsylvania, that the water in which potatoes are 
boiled, sprinkled over grain or plants, completely 
destroys all insects in every stage of existence, from 
the egg to the fly. 

In some parts of France it is the practice to 
make use of tobacco, either green or in rolls, as a 
preservative against weevils. These animals, which 
are apparently liquorish, will come to the tobacco 
from ail parts, and, as soon as they have eaten of 
it, they certainly die. 

The mildew in wheats now known to be^^pro* 
duced by extremely minute insects, has be^ re« 

o 5 
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teody eountonieted at A very tmatt «xpeabe> by • 
nbUvire of thefoUowii^ iogredkntt: aak, one part»^ 
water eigbt pitts. Wilb this BHOtlii^^ apriiiUe tihff 



diseasedeorn. Where the oom is sown in 
thifl may be done with a watering-'pfii ; but the besfe 
and most expeditious mode is witk a flat brwdi^ 
9uch as white-washarsi use^ haTB^ a tin cdkr made 
water-^ight round the bottom^ to prevent the mn^ 
ture dripping down the bpcratcw^s arm^ aod ruBaiag 
to waste. ^Ihe op^^tet ha¥]iig a pal of sah aniS 
water in the one haiKl, aad dipping the brudi into 
the mixture with the other, makes hts regpifaor casts> 
as when sowing eom btwdcast In this way far 
will readily get over tai aores in the day. About 
twt) hogsheads will do one acre : wheieyer the mii^ 
tore touches, in three or four days the mildew will 
diaaffeax; uponthosepartathat escape, the sprinkw 
ling must be repeated. If judietousl^ cast, the> 
mixture fedl^ in w^ «a unilbn»ly as rain. 

All these plans^ however, proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of destruction; but we rather approve of 
Unde Toby^s conduct to the trouUeseme ny ; and 
where we can, think it best *^ to live and let Hve^^ 
agreeable to the old adage. On thia psind^ then 
we higjUiy i^ro¥e of a mode, reeentW adopted,, to*. 
guard against the inconvenienae produoed by the 
tun^ fiyT-a mode too,, which, thou^ apparently 
egq)ensive on (me trials must, in a series cs seasons,' 
amount to a real saving, by the certainty which, 
it g^^6S c^ fair aimual crops. 

This httle insect feeds on the first ka^ which is 
soft and smoothst and which shews ilsdf in. » retj 
few days after sovring ; bujt when the second or 
lOUgh leaf appears, the flies ekhev die^ cr remove 
in search or other food. Many in^nioiia cotttri*. 
vaoces have been> iovaitol tx> exterminate them^tmt 
their mcikulaUe mwibera fftd dciMmir i&aliMl;. 



fiilk immfy aware of tti^Mly df syn^iila^ict^ 
ooimtesiictii^ iftatuire^, stfwH more 1§lan< dbufete ^' 
qomdAy of timii^ ^^e^ scyvm^ bf others/ 1^ ; 

wiii^ oouid po^flilAf ooiti^ fbrtt^d to" « erop Af 
tbk d^tiluttfdbliayy feasl^ the ffiecF^a^^ 1^ udiefettii't^, 
and befoire the i^tfperfluous and o^er^detiseliei^ 
veg«tSEtlion can be ebmumedy ^ tbtlgfe teases atM 
peaify when they instiaKi^ly ewiigrate to his riei^ 
CMnlif^s tRrtitories, with probably four or five gerifei 
rations of their fanMhed ; where, if there bei di% iftti 
ordinary ^emhg for th^ir support,; they ^t up the 
whc^ in a &y , and leave me fermer nothing. 

Mwsh saving awd gi^eat gain have freq^titly, .<rf- 
late, been kmoly prophesied' from the eultiyatitMk 
■of various^ new pJadts, many of whiidh have failed 
enritfely^. y^iilfit o^er» have tui'tted out raAer hiwtf* 
fid than otherwise. We shoilv therefore, merely 
seleet oiie whieh baa reeeiMiiy succeeded m expert- ' 
ni0nt) and has' been already d^sl^ribed under the 
head of kitchen garden. 

This is the Csesorian Kale, avaltiad^e and most 
eXoellefit^ vegetable ; fei- wbere the gt'otSmd^attaeh^ 
to tile rei^denee exceeds not t^ km^ dl ail* efi^ 
cbard, the Kale may there be plai^tel^ tm^n^g^ 1%6 
potatoes^ which It judicious eeoiioHiisI^ wiQ ifaise 
uildet l^ fruit trees, seastb bef apt^eaible to thie 
feeding of a cow, fr&ta keeping' of which- usefdt^ 
aflkiUiF many are d^erred, even in ^€f corftitipy^ 
thrc^^ thq difficulty of proeuring gtot^ enough 
f OF siiiidmeir food' axiof winter foddeH 

Wef wike Hot' §G( those who £^ m a Itog^ 
soA^X btttmi^ ii^^rt a hkt on a sed^eet tliaH tmi^ 
}om^ iS^felf ositiedfic^ ne^ not disdaiin^ to m.'^tA 
tiH daf a-maHti^of so^g' ^ttA pwfif, #h€if^' groti^ 
b^ddt Ibi^ efiough' to^ admit of fejttiiiiig! for ^o»b 
fisdtl^oBV ifii^h^iteidiM]^ ^r^t tiiAyle fliiid^ 
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Uaoim tor eeed. To enuimrate all the useful and 
profitable seeds that may be raised on an acsre or 
two» bdoi)|(8 pfopedy to a work strictly agricul--. 
tural; but we select, as an illustratioB of what may • 
be dpae, from a rceent philosophical work» some 
obsenralioiis on the subject of harvesting Fr^ch> 
Turkey, . and Scarlet Beans. It has geperally been . 
supposed thi^ they should hang on i& haum, until 
they g^t dry, in order to procure good seed ; whidi 
is a mistaken notion ; as, m consequence, very little 
that has pn>ved good has been saved of late years, 
the seascMM having proved wet and frosty before, 
they were thought sufficiently ripe. This difficulty . 
may be easily wviated, by gathering the beans im^ 
mediately fs they begin to wither, or feel soft near 
the strig, or upper end of the pod, and harvesting 
them as the weather permits. By this practice 
much time will be saved, and th^ seed being then 
perfect, and free from the effects of severe weather, 
will vegetate sooner and stronger than any that may 
have been saved in the ordinsp^y way. 

The profits which may, in this instance cmly, 
result from well sowed se^ in a|i inelement season 
will amply repay, that is cm a fair proportion of time, 
e;^pense, and labour, the economic experimentalist. 

To such an experimentalist it will indeed be a 
source of additicmal gratification that his experi* 
ments, if they succeed, may be of. considerable be- 
n^t to society in general, especially the poOT^ 
dass. One instance in illustration of this will 
suffice, and we give it from the observations of 
an intelligent naval officer, retired upon a small 
farm in the West of England ; and who, in order 
to* provide better for the poor, in years of scarcity 
through bad harvests, tried many experim^ta.on 
the parsnip and carrpt root ; and finds that th^ 
affora^as nutritious a beverage as malti if (julti^ 
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yated, and harvested in the following ttunmer :— -^ 
iBstead of the common method of soimg the 6eed» 
in February and March, he proposes, for this pur-^ 
pose, to sow them from the beginning of June to 
the middle of August ; and eany in tne following 
summer to dig them up and harvest them, by first 
q>litting their roots from the crown for about three- 
fourths of their length, and then hanging than on 
lines, or laying th^on on straw, under eover in the 
shade (in order to retain their volatile salts in aa 
high a state of perfection as possible), till they are 
thorou^y dry. One acre of good grouna will 
produce about fifteen tons of either of these roots, 
which, when divested of their tops and dried, will 
w^h four tons and a half,, these four tons and a 
half will contam from ^,500 to S,700 pounds of 
fermentative saccharin^ extract These roots, thus 
harvested, are a most excellent and nutritious sub- 
stitute for hay, in unfavourable seasons. In order 
to use the ary roots for , brewing they must be 
ground, and treated in every respect as malt 

To this we will subjoin some remarks of an in> 
tdligent Leicestershire agriculturist, who raised 
Indian corn in this country with consideralde sue* 
cess, not only as to its growth, but in regard to its 
economical qualities as food for cattle. Even in 
our changeable climate it will grow many feet in 
length ; me stems shooting upwards, from seven to 
ten feet in height, with many joints casting o£P iW 
leaves at every joint Under these leaves, ma 
dose to the stem, grows the com, covered over by 
many coats of se&y leaves, and so closed in by 
them to the stem, uiiat it does not shew itself easily^ 
till there burst out at the ei^d of the ear a numl)er 
of strings, that look Hke tufts of horse-hair ; at first 
of a beautiful green and afterwards red or yeUow. 
The .st^:n ends in a flower. The com will np^ in 
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September ; but the ^n lit thdt sesoSM itoif having' 
strength enough to dry i€, it must be laid updn 
racks, or thin open floors^ in dry rocm&y and Ae^ 
quently turned, to avoid moulding. 

In the Southern States of North AmericH, it 
ripens readily : but in the more northern ones, iff is 
sometimes found expedient to leave it on the stalls 
iffitil the frost sets in ; which in a few days gives to 
the ears that dryness and hardness that fit them for 
harvesting, although not with that complete state of 
ripeness which warm cHmates produce. 

As it is not a grain of frequent impc^rtation, some 
little description may be necessary. It is sufficient 
to say that the grains are about as big ds peas, and 
adhere in regular rows round a white pithy sub« 
stance, which forms the ear. An ear contldns frtmi 
two to fear hundred graii^, mnA is from six to ten 
iiiches itt fength. They are of various colours, 
blue, red, white, and yellow. The m^nn^ of 
gMhering them is by cujtting down the stems and 
breaking off the eaa:*s. The stems are as big aq a 
mane's wrifit, andk)ok like bambo€>dane; andjhe 
ttd^ is fuM' of a juice that tastes as sweet as sugar. 
The j<»fits are about a foot and a half (fistanee. 
The encrease is upwards of five hun<hfed fold. 
Upon a large scale, to save the expense of hillings 
tike seed maybe drilled in alleys like peas ; and te 
us^& digging, the ground may be {^o«ghed ai^ haiE^ 
remedy mimh will answer very wdJ» It will g¥o# 
upM all kinds of land. The ears which grow upioii 
dty saiidy hsii aref fess, but harder and i«i|ier. 
Tbe ^rain is taiken ttotA ^ bosk bv iMld^, ssld 
whftii ground upon French stones, makes ati^^i^eet- 
lenc-misi*; of wM^ i% yields much' bmm-^, with 
lettfinsm^ than whea0does>; est^eyi^&&dk^ii^f^tmst, 
fm6A<^9 pttddings^, aAd*> aiB^ aniiet' M&^ elMpt 
tmaA; bttt tf i^«9^tki«ss ^eevi&Rtr to^ tM, ^Aidb m 
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oiher oases makes it agreeable^ is here naofledus;. 
It is exfsellent for feedwg poultsy and hogjs^;> and 
fatitens both, bettcs and sooner than peas ot 
bai4ey. The stexns make better hedges for kiilcfaeft 
gardens than reeds do. It clears the giround {mm 
^reeds^> and makes ajgood season for any other kamd 
of c»m. It was the only bread-corn known itl^ 
America when first discoyered by the Sposoardti^' 
aod is there caUed maize 

£ven the meanest artieles of nature'^s bomiity 
oi^ht not to be neglected ;, as with judicious eas^ 
th^ may often be rendered both useful aaad prc^iil*' 
aUe. The thistle^ for instance, is here considered a^i^ 
ntnaance ; which sl truth it is, where land can be 
turned to any account : yet it is important to knocW 
that in Germany they are used as food §of hotges, 
first undevgomg the process o£ being beaten ink 
saek until the prickles are destroyea ;. horses wUl 
then deViDBur them greedily. 

In oorroboratioB of this we have seen! SMne ob^ 
servations respecting the good effects of tins food > 
oa a €rerman cavaliy regiment in the Briti A str- 
vioe;; the horses o£ wmeh were brought from tf/ 
Yerj poor state into good cottditi<HL ia a daoitt qsaoe^ 
of time. I 

With respect to the- veterinaiFy art in remtAto 
farmii^, we leave it to the regular pKuctitiGBtffH'; 
but it IS, neverth^ss, of some impc»rtaalce tO' m^fik 
tittsr that as drov^it, by depriving almost all \asai» 
of vesetabics of tfaehr naturd moisture^ gn^$ Me* to 
oomiSainta not epidemic, but endemic^ wU[dhjfil»f 
be aiatiply ifanked an30i^ inflaiiimatovy disdaa^ 
the fettcmng treaNiment, thcverali of a ksi^ aentts^ 
of dbsev^ation^ and. of the efficacy of whichi m^ 
doubt can be entertained^ mny be tn»d witbetstflbl' 
suoccfls. To eattle attadoed with cbseas^ w«ter. 
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whitened with badey-meal or fine bran, sharpened 
by a little nitrate of potash, and slightly addiuated, 
dnould be administered tluree or four times eveiy 
day; and as most of the diseases of ruminating am-. 
malshaveatendennr to putridity, although thij live 
entirely on ve^tabies, it is prbper to put, ev^ung 
and morning, mto their drink, a littk rinegar, and 
one glass of an infusion of aromatic plants, such as 
wormwood, sage, rue, camomUe, rosemary, angelica, 
juniper-bemes, &c. to each animal. 

Care diould also be takea to rub and exerdse 
the^ ; but those barbarous scarifications which are 
sometimes emjdoyed, should be avoided. A seton 
may, however, be made in the dew-lap with Mack 
hellebore or perriwinkle-leaf. 

To the experimental farmer, even on the smallest 
scale, we strongly recommend a perusal of the va- 
rious works of Mr. Curwen on subjects of agricul- 
ture. To extract from these would far exceed our* 
limits, on this article, but with one observation we 
shall dose. 

In consequence of a great deficiency of straw, a 
year or two since, Mr. Curwen dried the stalks or 
haums of his extensive crop of potatoes, and they are 
stated to have made comfortable litter for the cattle: 
-—matter of the utmost importance in the manage- 
ment of the dairy, as the muk of a cow, well lodged, 
will always be found much superior, bodi in (quan- 
tity and m quality, to that of a neglected ammal. 
For this purpose, wherever the poor are allowed 
plots of ground to raise potatoes, they ought to be 
encouraged to save the haums, even when other 
litter is not in scarcity. The habits of economy, 
whidi this will encourage, are not to be overlooked 
as considered with the saving. 

As ihpjerfne omeS haa been long in fashion^ 
we can need* no apology for uniting it with the 
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OEKAICENTAL GEOfTNDS, 

* 

as we cannot «iuit this department in domestic 
economy, were it only for the purpose of .pointing 
out to our readers the propriety oi rendenng that 
whidi they adopt as an amusemimt, also useful to 
the country, and more particularly so to themscives* 

Where quick growth is wanted, where the 
eround is orcumscribed, and perhaps, only- leaisei' 
hold, then indeed poplars, or mere shrubs of quick 
growth need alone be Ranted; but on freehold 
ground the case is far different. 

In fact one would suppose that the advantage 
of extending the plantations, and of bringing into 
use a timber possessed of valuable properties, is 
obvious : it is not only the planter, but th6 country 
in general that will be benefited; as, at the same time 
that it reduces tjie extensive importation of foreign 
timber, which is at present necessary, it can scarcely 
fail of being the means of promoting industry at 
hcmie, and by bringing both land and labour mto 
use, which are at present idle, or producing nothing 
of real value, will contribute material^ to the 
general welfare of the nation. 

Such are the sentiments of a very ingenious 
essayist of the present day ; to which we shall add 
a few, and but a very few practical hints, merely 
intending to prompt to further inquiry, on a subject 
so interesting, ana ultimately so prontable. 

BiTck trees^ we may say without any intention of 
hurting the feelings of our youn^ readers, can 
be ^pued, at an early age, to various useful pur* 
poses. 

Beech trees also form the most delightful clumps, 
and woods for ornamental walks ; especially as they 
do not destroy the plants below them, but actually 
give shade and suf^rt to many species interesting 
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to the botanists They abo* form lofty hedges, of a 
dose texture even in winter, from their leaves re- 
ittaxoing during giieftt pfert df tiwrt season. Thfe* 
liumefous udes fof the ti^ood i^ndet it viduahfe 
even to the branches ; and the beech tttast is etdA- 
lent ftw the piggery. Najr it is said that the learres 
collected in Autumn, are not only ioffier^ but iAaf& 
n^lescmle than any othet substance, eXcebt fealib^rs, 
wocd, or hair, for nlling the bed cases of the poor. 
Chesfmi wood has recewfly been suc«6essfu]iy a^fK 

{>lied to the pu!r{)oseil of dyeing tind tai»iing ; thtM 
brming a substitute for logwood and oak bstt^. 
Leather, tanned by it, is deemred by the gentkniten 
irho made the experimcntSj to be stf(!>erior to that 
tanned with oak Wk ; and in ^eing, it*^ aflfeity 
for W0c4 i» said^ on the ^ame authority, to M. 
gfteter than that of either galls of sHnttaeh, attd 

f^^^l^ ^l^P^ ..^^^'^ te>f e femumefit 
It also makes admirable mk. 

But the Larch tree is perhaps the mostprodta]!^ 
of any, whelt ^ the same time it cannot but be 
e(steemed as highly ort^onental. 

Evchpi, and almost every writer on timber, sitic^ 
he published his SUva^ has recommend^ plantfli^ 
larch; and it is truly surprising with what Httle 
effiaet, as it is well known to be a very durable tiift. 
ba", and the most prolStabk to the planter. 

By experiments tried on larch ts'ees, and i^uc^ 
to ftur calculation, it appears that th^ ti^es, on att 
av^^age^ increase neaa>ly two cubic feet and an hidf, 
during evj*y year <rf the» gtowth ; which, at 1*e 
low tale of oAe shilHng per fobt, wottld be rik>trt 
half-a-crown per annum, for trees allowed to sfsttid 
fiwm Airty to ftfty yeas?* 

I'h^ taM^6 is aW &k^ 6f thcf quiteke^t mfin^ 
tf^efi ran this clkiMte, whenea^ fh^ slow growth of the 
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CU% dfirwn on his Grace the Duke of AthoPs estate, 
dt Blair, which cmitained %S^ eubic feet of ttmhef; 
the ttge of the tree 79 years r and larch trees dt 
t)0 years growth contain from 60 to 70 ctrbtc feet 
ttt a mecuum. From these facts it would be 
eaidy to estimate the value of a ^antation of hrch 
at the expiration of 60 years, as there ought to bei 
iieaJ*ly 800 trees upon an aicre at that penod : and 
in making this estimate^ it must.be recdUfected, that 
larch does not require a rich soil, ad it thrives best 
oti the mdes of hills, and in Irarrett and rugged 
districts, where the land is of little or no value for 
any other purpose. 

The ccHnporative value of larch and Scotch fii*, 
will not bear calculation. In 1800, a larch of fifty 
ye«ts dd, sold far twelve guineas ; while a fir of 
the same age, and in the same soil, brought fifteen 
shillings. The larches are never broken by snow, 
and very seldom torn up by winds, and theit only 
in single trees. Scotcn firs are bad and shabbV 
growers, at about 800 feet of altitude. Larch 
^ows luxuriantly some hundred feet higher. Such 
IS Ae surpriring fertilizing quality of the leaves or 
i^hies of the larch, that m the course of betweett 
twenty and thirty years, they convert the most ^ 
barren and rugged mountains, formerly not worth 
ninepence per acre, into an herbage worth from ten 
to fifteen sniffings per acre. 

Larch trees may be planted much nearer to otte 
another than oak ; and consequently a ^eater nttm- 
ber may be grown upon an acre r the successive 
thinnings will soon more than repay the expenses' 
nettending the planting, inclosing, ana repairing the^ 
fences. 

It is necessary to state, that there are three speciiftsr 
iSt timber trees called fau-ch t viz. the pimes 7arto, 
or white larch ; ' ihepinuspendulaf or black larch;^ 
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and the pinus mtcrocarpa^ or Ted larch ; but the 
preceding observatioes apjiy to Xh&finus larix^os 
white larch only, whicn was originally brought 
fixim Italy. 

. It appears by experiments, carefully tried, that 
larch is superior to oak in stifihess, str^igth, and 
lightness; and also in the power of resisting a body 
in motion (called resihence), and it is inferior to 
Memel or R^ timber in stifiness only. 

The wood of the larch is weU calculated t&r 
ship timber, and would make excellent masts, as it 
is peculiarly fitted to withstand the effect of sudden 
gusts of wmd ; it is preferable to oak for most of 
the purposes of architecture and engineerii^* It 
makes excellent floors, when properly seasoned; 
•and the best steps for stair-cases, because it wears 
well, and is not liable to sphnter at the nosangs. It 
has been used by the Duke of Athol for boats and 
mill-axles, and found to answer better than any 
other wood. 

Among the various species of timber-trees, there 
are not many that are calculated for ship-building 
and domestic purposes : and whai we sie limitea 
to those that will thrive well in this country, we 
may venture to say, that there are not more than 
two kinds that are generally useful ; the others 
are either of short durability, or are durable imder. 
particular circumstances only, and therefore not 
e%ible for extensive plantations, though highly 
valuable for particular purposes. 

Larch bark is coming gradually to be used for 
the same purposes as ow bark, and comdderable 
purchases of it have recently been made for 
tanning. In particular, it may be mentioned, 
that his Grace the Duke of Athol has sold one 
hundred tons of larch bark, at ten pounds 
per ton. 
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It appeairs by experiments, instituted oh a larM 
scale^ for the express purpose of estimating the 
. relative ralue of the baric of larch, (Imia; pyramid 
daKs) to that of oak, that the results were as fol« 
low : — ^1. Of equal weights and quantities of skins, 
prepared in precisely similar methods, by means of 
oak and larch barK, the larch tanned spedmens 
were found to be specifically heavier than those 
prepared by the oak bark. 2. The colour of the 
arch tanned leather is a hght fawn, while that of 
the oak tanned is of a deep brown. In respect of 
durability, the great test of the utility of leather, 
specimens of both kinds were submitted to actual 
experiments in shoe soles, and found to be equaUy 
lasting. 

If It were necessary to shew the advantages that 
may result from a little attentioi^ to the care and pre- 
paration of ornamental grounds, we could readily 
ao so, by a reference to tne exertions of an amiable 
clergyman, recently deceased, which might serve as 
an useful example to many of his brethren. This 
was the late Rev. Wilham Smith, rector of Eingswin* 
ford, near Dudley, but in early life rector of Bide- 
ford, where his praiseworthy conduct is still grate- 
fully remembered. At that place, the parsonage is 
situated on an eminence, at a considerable distance 
from the church, and commands a most extensive 
prospect; but it was, till that time, only « a mean 
dwelling, surrounded by stone quarries, and alto 
gether presenting a scene rather repulsive than 
attractive ; and what was worse, from its elevation 
and proximity to the ocean, it seemed to bid defi 
ance to improvement. Notwithstanding all this, 
such was the energy of the new possessor, aild so 
correct was his judgment, that he overcame every 
difficulty ; and, m comparatively a short time, con- 
verted a bleak and cheerless desart inta a little 



diruba» to spotfi n^ere tbey wer« likely toresist the 
xoil|^ bljvst and th« sea air, he cou^ved to {»royide 
aa am{Je sheltex for tbose of a more lender cbar9G< 
|£^; and by cutting out walks tfarough tfae iri^;iilar 
ground^i aad skirting them with a variety of the 
fiAQ9t simple but pleasiiig plants, cooimon to that 
9^ghbourhood» he gave a {Hctuveaque beauty to 
what bad been hitherto a wild and disgusting 
waste* 

With one or two slight observation^ we shall 
now conclude. 

It has been said that sheep are the best g^deners; 
wd it V3 true that sheep^eeding will kjaep the grass* 
walks and lawns as smooth and even as the scythe ; 
with the advantage, too, that nothing is allowed to go 
to waste, as is the case with the short cut gras& But 
where the flower pairterres are too beautiful to be 
exposed to sheep, the scythe must be used, and its 
produce may be disposed off to very great advai^ 
tage; providEed care is taken to plant all the ptoduoe 
o£ the kitchen garden in reguka* rows or dril]% 
between which^ trenches may be dug from Ume to 
time, and filled \ip with the short grass, over which 
the earth ought again to be thrown. 

Thus, in the course of a tew weekS) a lange 
garden may be managed so as to cwtain betwe^ 
Its rows a considerable supply ot new vegetable 
manure of the best quality ; and which wiS be in 
full activity even on the hoeing and earthing up of 
that season ; imparting rapid vegetation, and an 
improved flavour to the various plants and pro* 
duetioiDS. 

The preservation of paling is always an object of 
eoooomy. One mode of preserving iron is simple 
and efficaciou& Boil eight pounds of hog^s fat, cut 
v^y small». in a glazed pot pr pipkin, wiui thr^ o^ 



^[ovr fi{»pP9lMl« of w«^f; wbett w^U mislted, ^t^m 
it through Qoarse lijOien <w eieiieclpth, tbeii Be^ ^ (^ n 
^yt ^jTBy ^Ui four ounces of ecuuphor brok«^ swS^ 
allowix|jg it to \>oil gently. Take it o^ mid whi^ 
hotf mix with it «s mueh Idack-leiKd as wiU give it 
coh^f md consistence, wd lay it on hot. Thi^ 
wi]l not only pre^rve the iron in the atB^qsj^^^n^^ 
but also whatever portion v^y be in the ground. 

For the preservation of r$^i» and pales, another 
process^ equally cheap and simple, nmy h^ pur 

Take three p^rts of slaked lime, two piurts of 
n^oods^es, and oi^e of fine sand. Sift th9 whol?, 
4iad add 4s much linseed oil ajs is necessary to bring 
it to the consistence of thick paint The more i|ir 
tjipiat^ly it is beaten and mixed, in the preparation, 
the njuore serviceable it will be ; and only two coat$ 
will be required : the first laid on of a thin con^- 
sistence, so as more readily to enter into all the ir-^ 
regularities of surface in the wood, and the other of 
the thickest consistence ; when the whole will b^ 
impermeable to water, and equally capable of resist- 
ing the action of the sun or weather ; becoming, in 
flE^t? more hardened or durable from exposure. 

Intimately coimected with this department, where 
fortune favours the practical economist, is the 

CONSEaVATOEY, 

whidi, with a little judj^ooent, may be made i^sefui 
^B well as amusing. Indeed, we cannot too often 
repeat that, the elegancies of domestic life are as 
compatible with domestic economy, as with the 
mpst extended fortune. 

^Tis not so much the wealth that can purchase^ 
aft the taste that can arrange, and the prudence that 
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can regidate^ which justify many tUngs not abso- 
lutely necessary^ and apparent^ expensive. In 
£s|ct, when the pecuniary means of an individual, 
or of a family, are so far beyond the limits of penuxy, 
or of supplying the absolute necessaries of life, that 
a little time is left at leisure, and a little money 
is floatii^ in the pocket, not. so small as to be hus- 
banded for the expenditure of the morrow, nor ap 
large as to become an object of thrifty saving and 
preservation — ^in short, m that state which is vuL 
^arly called ^^ burning a hole iiji the pocket,'^ then 
IS it an essential ooint of future economy, as well as 
of present usefulness, to give the expenditure of 
those small sums such a bias as will still preserve 
them in some actual shape; forming a basis for 
future expenditure of the same kinq, yet not so 
imperative as to render future expense absolutely 
necessary, nor fulfilling the old proverb " that one 
expense makes many.**^ 

A system of this kind, so managed as not to in- 
terfere with a due attention to prudent accumula^- 
tion, becomes indeed a preservative against useless 
or vicious expenses. lie that has a litde money, 
which he will lay out, rather perhaps from want of 
a wish to keep it, than from any strong momentary 
impulse, may, notwithstanding, meet with tempta- 
tions to expenditure of a nature from which notmng 
will remam except regret, cha^rin^ perhaps, re- 
morse; and will soon find this habit grow gponhim, 
his prudence and forethought dimmishing as his 
habit increases : whilst he who wisely commences 
his ttseless or extra expenditure, (an expenditure 
which every individual has more or less,) with 
objects of rational amusement, though not of 
absolute immediate utility, will find his prudence 
and forethought improve with his progresave 
expenditure; with this very important difference. 
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that, in die fiirst instance, his ctusli is gbUe^ and 
^^ like the baseless fabric of a vision^ left not a 
wreck behind ;** whilst, in the latter, he Will have 
^something to shew for his money;' — ^and the-^arid 
secret is to render that something at least or^wm^n- 
taiy even though it claims not the epithet of usefttL 

As our aim, however, is Economj, let4is not be 
misunderstood, as advocating frivolous or imptrudent 
expenditure — Hke canal projectors, our wish is to 
retain the otherwise waste waters in a proper reser- 
voir; not (Hilv because they may at some future 
period be useiul, but in order to prevent their un- 
limited overflow from damamng the adjacent lands. 
We advocate not the expenditure of a single penny 
that can and wiU be saved for accumulation. We 
are aware that no man, however great his fortune, 
c&xafeel himself riiA\^ unless his expenditure is within 
that which he may otherwise prudently expend; 
and we know that the poorest individual wtUJeel a 
sense of riches and independence, the moment that 
he has so balanced his necessary expenditure, as to 
save a trifle, however small, out of his certain means. 

We cannot illustrate this particular feeling better 
than by an old, homely, gossipping story of a man 
who kept his accounts so accuratdy as to balance 
them at Christmas even to a shilling. On one occa- 
sion, upon a eareful calculation, he found that, after 
every allowance, his expenditure had exceeded his 
income to the amount of twelve pence sterling ! 
This was to him a matter of serious regret. He 
looked round his fireside and noticed a recent addi- 
tion to it on the mother**s knee, which made him look 
rather grave ; but, turning up his eyes towards 
Heaven, he happened fortunately to cast them up 
the chimney, where he espied a flitch of bacon that 
had unwittingly been omitted in his inventory of 
stock in hand, a sight which instandy drew a balance 
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8l4 CONSERVATORT. 

'in his fbvour ; and, like the famous Dumnow ffitch 
of oldy if not the reward, was at iekst thefvafbinger 
of domestic peace and content ! 

But, apropos ! we had lo^ sight of the Comser- 
vettary^ tnough not of the principles on which We 
wish to recommend the adoption of such an elegant 
domestic arrangement to such as, on th^ principles, 
tsm affonl it— for its erection and general numage- 
Inent; ire must, ifrtleed, refer to the various works 
that have apbeared tipon the subject ; our object is 
merely to offer a few hints, which, if adher^ to, 
will enable economy to associate with apparent ei- 

* pensive gratification. 

To begin then with Gbnservatories on the smallest 
scale, these may be used solely for the temporaiy 

Srotection of spring flcrwers that naturally blow from 
'ebruary to May; but are too often exposed to 
blighting weather, and to harsh winds that nip thefo 
in the bud, whilst in die hunAlest conservatory they 
will expand with vigour. 

This refers to rasSre shelter ; but when a house is 

• warmed by air flue8,'y>r'wh€fre a flue can be conve- 
niently carried fromflie parlotiror kitchen flre<-plaoe 
to the little conservieUwry, then it may be made con- 
ducive to an earher'tJisplAy of ^he productions 6f 
nature. 

Conservatories nrity be fitted on such li'pjitti bs to 
be merely temporary ; but it will certainly be much 
better, where occupancy is likely to be ferknaneait, 
to commence on such a scale and on such a plan 
that future enlargement shall be practicable at the 
smallest expence. 

This must indeed depend upoii local drcino- 
stances, which taste and ingenuity will know how to 
regulate ; one rule however we recommend, when- 
ever practicable, to make the conservatory adjacent 
to the usual morning sitting-room, with an unme- 



diate octtttmimcalaon. A slight glased shed,, run 
up in this manner from a parlour -windoVv ^ill 
relieve much of the trouble and attention ne^pwffed 

Sta the management and preservation of boughv^^ota ; 

.and may be rendered conducive to elegant'gmti&QC^ 
^on, even though it should only give shdit^ri'ito 
flowers already plucked from the parent sl^lk. 

.Under theheaa oi Dressmg-Moom^ this branch, ol^e 

.subiect has already been particularly n6ti0ed \^me 

^diall content ourselves in this place by giving piddi>- 
licity to a simple process, by which the lovers of 

^^owers will be enabled to prolong the enjoyment of 
their short-hved beauty for a considerable period. 
For this purpose, it is merely necessary to place the 
faded flowers in scalding water, deep enough to co^er 
about one-third of the length of tne stem ; by- the 
time the water has become cool the flowers will be 

.found erect and> Iresh ; then cut off the shrivelled 

. end of the stems, and put them in cold water. 

In some situations,: conservatories become a har- 
bour for flies and other troublesome insect6,riirhich 
are not only a general nuisance, but also pMticwiar- 
ly destructive of every species of flowers. 

It is an old saying, inaeed, ^^ that all trades must 

• live ;^ and so must we say of all animals, even in- 
sects; which, notwithstanding their destructivei^ss, 
are always beneficial. We therefore would rather 
advocate, and point out, as far as we can, an eco- 
nomy of life upon uncle Toby's principle, that 
there is room enough in the world for all of us ; 
teaching not to destroy, but merely to remove what- 
ever is particularly troublesome, whenever absolute 
and actual necessity do not justify the cessation of 
existence. 

Various recipes have been given by various 
authors for waging mortal war upon insects .of all 
kmds ; but those, who prefer serving tbfim^^th an 
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ejectment, will liave recourse to the more lenient 
method of concentrating to^mcco smoke fc» a fe?w^ 
minutes in their Conservatory, and then opening the 
sashes to permit them to escape &om a TapoiHr 
always unpleasant to them, and &tal indeed if ap- 
plied in excess. 

A cheap method of forming conservatories will 
suffice as a conclusion to these short hints ; and 
here we shall recommend a mode for which a pa- 
tent has recently been obtiuned, and which deserves 
adoption. 

The patentee's method, which he denominates 
perforated shield-glazing, consists in uniting panes 
of crown or common glass, previously cut out in 
the shape of shields on coats of arms, which he 
causes to lap over one another in the manner of 
fish scales, in frames of metal or wood. Instead of 
common putty he unites the panes with a cement, 
on which the action of air, water, and frost has but 
little if any effect ; leaving an aperture at the base 
of the shield, so that the condensed steam or water 
may pass off, which in the common manner of 

f lazing falls upon the plants to their great injury, 
ly this shape and method of shield-glazing the lap- 
over of the glass becomes an inclined line ; and tne 
cement, being furrowed out on the under side,' forms 
a channel for the condensed water to escape between 
the laps of the glass, without freezing, as is the 
case in the common method of glazing, which is 
very destructive to the glass, and occasions a very 
heavy annual expense for repairs. 
From the conservatory to the 

HOT-HOUSE 

is but a step, even in general practice. Let not 
our readers start to find this head introduced in a 
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treatise professedly economical. On the new prin- 
ciples of the afq>lication of artificial heat» a green- 
house may be rendered a hot-house at an expense 
scarcdy worth mentioning; and, if not upon a 
very large sca^e, not only a greeurhouse, but even 
hot-beds may be kept at a proper degree of warmth 
solely by that suiplusbf culinary heat, which is lost 
or €xp^ided usetessly in old kitchen fire grates, 
with the trifling admtional expense of keeping a 
small fire buminir throufidb the niffht 

The plan is to construct steam pits for the pur- 
pose of forcing all hot bed plants, from the cucum- 
ber to the pine apple. These are to be filled with 
eardb instead of tan, and to be heated by passing a 
perforation steam pipe through a reservoir of water, 
occupying the whole space below the pit. The 
water, thus heated, communicates its heat to the 
earth above, through perforated planks, raising it 
to a high temperature, and actually retaining its 
own heat for some days without fire. 
- The application of this practice to the green- 
house ana hot-house, is too sunple to require expla- 
nation beyond a mere hint. 

Where expense is not absolutely an object, it 
has been recently proposed to make such improve^ 
Dients in hot-houses as will meet every idea of 
beauty, variety, or elegance of form; and satisfy 
the most sanmiine expectations in respect to dura- 
bility, and the admission of light. The funda- 
mental source of both these improvements is a 
solid iron sash bar of great strength and elegance, 
and which admits of being bent in every direction 
without diminishing, but rather increasing its 
strength. 

It is contended that the leading advantages which 
a sohd wrought iron sash*bar or astragal possesses 
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not onkjr over ivMden« oms^ but owr cvt i fV ' > <AMar 
mcies of bars hitherto used, either for wmdom^ 
sKj-lights, or hot-honses, are manifokL 

They admit of bein^ bent in eveiy dirBctxas 
widiout diminiAing their strength ; h^ace^ in hn^ 
houses they ofier every possible variety and beairigrt 
of shape. 

They may be made of any leqoiied magnitude; 
and this without the use of rafters, but merely by 
the position and curve of the bar, or in some caaca 
by an increase in its dimensions. 

They admit of more light The best canstmoted 
wooden lK)t-hou8e roofs, render one-diird o£ thcr 
roof opaque ; t\ie best metallic sashes and inn 
rafters from cme-fourth to one-sixth; but these not 
more than one-tenth, the panes of glass being sop* 
posed of the same size in the three cases. 

They are of greater durability, and occaaica hm 
breakage of glass. Iron bars composed of two 
parts, as fillets inserted in a grooved nead or aatim* 

d, are liable to be c(»To£d by moisture when 

ev separate, and thus break the ^jiass. Copper«»,tin» 
and iron, and all compound bara m that way, acxm 
have their parts separated by oxidizaticn in the 
grooves of junction. But these are sohd, and 
uierefore not liable to the same process of destniah 
tion* They can merdy rust on the surface,, whctt 
the coating of tin or pamt decays. 

• With all these advanta^s they are less eKpensive 
than copper or any other u'on pr metallk bai wfaair 
ever ; in some cases coming cheaper tham wrooi^ 
and in general cases not exceeding the price of a 
hot-bouse rooi formed of ta&gaok and bars of that 
material. 

It is urged by the inventor, that we may render 
glass roofs espiessive oftideaa of a hig^c and moor 
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wpfft&p^aXB kpidiy than tljose whiclgi are suggest^^ 
by mere sheds, or a glazed arcade. 

He says, imagme, instead of a row of glazed 
sheds, a row of detached sections of spherical bo> 
dies of an aknost perfect transparence— the genial 
climate and highfy colom'ed productions within« 
obtaining^ dming me whole day, the unobstructed 
influence of the sun^s rays, and the construction of. 
the edifice combining the greatest strength and du-; 
rabiUty — what will be the expression ? — Instead of ^ 
the usual conservatories attached to mansions, ima- 
^ne a lofty arched roof wholly transparent ; and 
jpiqt^ tq it, according to the magnitude and style of 
th^ mansion, globular projections, elevated circular 
tpwers, surmounted by Eastern dpnxes of gla^s^, or 
other beautiful or characteristic forms, all transpapf 
rent and of permanent duration. Will not this 
si^bstitution of new forms and almost perfect trans- 
parence be an improvement, gratifying both to the 
man of taste and the horticulturist ? 

It is true, that these ideas apply only to extensive 
establishments; but, if they are correct, it shews 
that ai\ increase of elegance is by no means incom- 
patible with increas^ economy : and on this priur 
cdple w^, notice, another, observation, where it i^ 
asked — ou^t not such scenes as exhibit the varfous 
friuts.and Sowers of the torrid zone, and support 
the gaiety and beauty of spring and summer amid^ 
the In^ scenes of winter to be appended to the 
mandon, or at least appropriated to the more ele- 
gant parts of a residence? It is true, numerous 
£t(tei9pts have been made to do this in those archie 
tectiiral conservatories so frequently joined to man- 
£0009 ; and to rend^ them to^rable for this purpose^ 
the shedriike appearance has been disguised by stone 
pierfi and, parapet walls. But the construction of 
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such btiil^^ id radically bad ; fer in propardali 
as they are digntSed by architectural flMrms, in the 
same ratio will ther plants, to be inclosed, suflfer from 
the want of the hght excluded by the masonry. 
The state of plants which have pass^ thfe winter 
in such conservatories proves this. 

But it must also be remembered, that this pro- 
posed improvement is capable of being introduced 
upon the most economical plan, as independent of 
the curvilinear designs in which th^ aboVe advan«- 
tages are only to be obtained to their fullest extent^ 
these bars ^e applicable, with advantages' superiot 
to all other bars, to every description of common 
hot-house or hot-bed sashes ; which may either be 
entirely formed of this article, or wooden frames 
inay be fitted in with it at less expence than with 
any other material equally durable. 
\ To render the hot-house even more useful than 
in its general purposes, the 

AVIABY 

may easily be connected with it ; for though we 
certainly are no friends to slavery, even of birds, 
yet, as the passion for domesticating these little 
<^eatures exists so universally, we feelanxious, like 
the moderate advocates for the Slave Trade aboli- 
tion, to improve the lot of the confined, if we 
cannot impart to them the perfect freedom of 
nature. ' 

' For this purpose, whenever pecuniary means and 
space will admit of it, we recommend that bird- 
cages shall be superseded by an aviary, not onlv 
to contain specimens of each kind, but also- both 
the sexes in each class, whether Goldfinches, Lin- 
nets, Thrushes, or Canary Birds. Birds, that will 
not breed in cages, may do so in a less^ confined 
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-State; and even if tliey do not, yet there is still a 
chann in society of which we oiight not needlessly 
to deprive them. It is true, indeed, that the sexes 
of most of the several species of sin^^ birds do 
not appear to adopt particular associaticHi, except 
in the genial months of Spring and early Sunimer ; 
but as we are certain that in some species of the 
feathered race, as the Nightingale^ the Dove, and 
the Pigeon, the sexual attachment is constant, so 
is it possible that in the other species there may be 
a more continued attachment than we are aware of. 
At one season of the year we know there is a per- 
sonal choice; and that feeling may operate through- 
out the year, though in a less degree, and unnoticed 
by ornithologists. 

Canary birds, in particular, breed three or four 
times a year ; and the ;females of that class, as well 
as some others, will sometimes commence the for- 
mation of a second nest before the first brood are 
hedged. 

An Aviary ought always to be turfed, if possi- 
ble; and there ought to be a ready access to lime ; 
especially for Canary birds. It ought also to bo 
supplied repeatedly with chick-weed, groundsel], 
and various other wild herbs, that are green and 
pleasant, either in leaf, or in flower, or in seed ; 
and the gafden must supply lettuces, rape-seed, &c. 

To enable them to Duud their nests, let there 
always be a supply of hay, or soft dried grass, with 
cotton, wool, the refuse of silk, hairj &c. Hang 
these up in little nets in various parts of the 
Aviary, or immediately outside of the wires, so 
that the birds may gather them as an employment; 
and then, there will be no waste, whilst the little 
prisoners, will be amused and occupied, . in the way 
most congenial to their natural feelings. 

Where .the Aviary can be placed m a conserva* 
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toiy or ereoii-hDOse, it will add maeh to liie 
fort of me hiids^ inamiuch a» it will take off 
thing of the i^pearaiioe ci confineaent^ tapaaaUy 
if the jisaxtB are trained to twin« in and abonil. tlie 
wires : or it may be fixed so aa to contain |^wii^ 
plants and idmioS) on the natural turf, with glasa 
names so fitted as to cover the wires, when neees- 
sary, and to scve»i the little captires firam theinefe^ 
meney of the weather. 

Those who wish to enjoy the melodhr of their 
little prisoners, in the room they are in the halntitf^ 
occup3ruig, may easily do so by openii^ a CKflnmu* 
nication mrough (Nse of the windows mi9 a l^o^ 
cage or compartm^it, which may occupy apeertam 
space of the interior. In winter^ particuladiyy this 
will be an improvement, as die birds will thmi' be 
enabled to partake of the artificial warmth of the 
apartment, whilst the utmost cleanlinesB may sHJU 
be preserved by a litde judicious arrangemenft. 

Having thus gone over the general ground of the 
usual domeadc precincts, we may now extend our 
walk, and take a view of su^ 

IMPROVJCBIENTS 

as are facile for the practiced economist. 

To enter at large upon the gaieral system of 
improvements in country residences, and upon 
landed estates, is tiot exactly, indeed, within the 

Erovince of a work of this kind ; nor could it well 
e addresaed to aay but a small portion of our 
readers. But there are, nevertheless, some pdnts 
that rdf«ai» par tkularly to the domestic eeonmny 
of even mam cermUj establishments, that we 
duwld ^^anaibe fiEnokour plaa,ware we tocxnit theip 
entirely. 

Thfif exterior aai^ isieritf of the mansbn^ . the 
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II.  

gardens, orcbiird, &c. bd^ig fidly noticed in otheir 
sections, we cpn^ nqfir. tq/^^i^^losures, beginning 
with the Iron railing, waich surrounds, or fronts 
sp many rural resid^pf^ of j metropolitan vicinity. 

To preserve these in a handsome state, and at a 
dbeap rate, it will be sufficien|^ in s{)nng-time to 
^ve them a coating of pitch and tar, in equal quan- 
tities, melted and thickened with common soot. 
This coating suffered to dry, and then well rubbed, 
i^rill keep them in good order during the year; 
and, from its not scaling off so reawy. as pai^!^ 
will at all tiipes act as a more powerful preserr 
valive against the effects of weather. 

In more extensivp grounds, the Paling b^ojoies 
an oWect of some considers^tion. To preserve 
this effectually, and cheaply, take any quanj^ty of 
air-slajked lime, adding two thirds Tv^ood ashqs, and 
one part of fine sand. Mix them well, and soft 
.them ; and add as much linseed oil as will brin^ 
them to the consistency of paint. To grind them 
on a slab Uke paint will be best ; but a common 
mixing, if carefully done, will suffice. If any spe- 
cipc colour is wisned for, some cheap ochre may 
be added ; and two coats, for the first season, wiu 
be found sufficient, adding a fresh coat every 

spring < . 

When Hedges can be well attended to,^they 

always look better, in small grounds, than paling; 
but they require more time to be efficient. In 
some instances, indeed, in the vicinity of town, we 
have seen old hedges grubbed up, and palii:^ sub- 
stituted; but a htUe care would have rendered 
tlus^ expense unnecessary. Even in twelve months 
an old hedge may be made useful, if care is taken 
io put down stakes at five or six feet distance; 
encouraging the branches to shoot horizontally, bi}t 
not to cut uie heads off, idmply cutting away the 
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old wood) thereby giving more room, air, and, ui 

general, more vegetable nourishment, to the yowiger 
ranches.' 

It is sometimes difficult, indeed, to preserve these 
hedge-stakes from nocturnal depredators; but a 
whimsical -means, once tried witn success, may be 
used to prevent ihese petty thefts. 

A gentleman, suffering much from this nightly 
pilfering, took up all his hedge-stakes, and bored 
holes in them, which he filled up with gunpowder^ 
pegging up the holes firmly, and then replacing 
the stakes. As the thefts merely took place for 
culinary purposes, the consequences were found so 
destructive to the domestic economy of the pi- 
ferers, that, in a short time, the remedy was found 
completely efficacious. 

Ehren on a small scale of improvement, PJmvUng 
will be found not unprofitable; but where the 
grounds are so small, that every portion of vierdure 
IS valuable, it will be best not to plant too many 
trees to overshadow the grass, particularly asheSy 
as that species of tree not only impoveridbes the 
ground, by its wide Spreading roots, but also injures 
Both the grass and the hedge, by the droppings 
from its branches. - 

Where groimd is so very moist as to 'be com- 
paratively useless, without (&aining, and that too at 
a cost much beyond any possible profit or conveni- 
ence, a great saving of present and of future ex- 
pense^ together with a considerable future profit, 
may be derived from planting it at once with wil- 
lows or oziers; which may be planted very close, 
and, in a very few years, by their annual cuttings, 
will be found to pay a very handsome rent. 

This may be put in practice in very small por- 
tions of land ; but on a more extensive scale, cmer 
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will be found lucrative in planting upon waste 

ronds, as it is, when full-grown, in great request 
various purposes in machinery, and also for 
water-pipes, though perhaps less so 'now, since the 
introduction of those of cast iron. Its bark also 
will pay well, as it is much used for dying cotton 
black. 

We have heard of a gentleman, whose lands 
were more extensive than fertile, whose pra)etice it 
was to plant 1600 trees, on the birth of every 
daughter, upon his waste grounds, which were, on 
an average, worth one pound each on her coming 
of age ; thus enabhng him to give her a fortune of 
1000/. without any extraordinary economy on his 
part, the regular thinning of the trees, at proper 
seasons, with barking, &c. paying off all the current 
expenses, besides yielding him a small rent for the 
land. 

This, however, was when 10002 was thought a 
larger sum for a daughter'^si fortune than at present; 
but we shall here state some experiments of a later 
date, that sufficiently manifest hdw much planting 
of trees, even upon small portions of land, is con- 
nected with domestic economy. 

In the year 1768, ninety-two fir trees were planted 
upon a piece of ground, about three-quarters of an 
acre in extent. The land was waste, and poor ; 
no extra expense was incurred, and no further 
attention was paid to the young trees. In 181S, 
they were cut down, and yielded ninety tons of 
timber, then worth 4*1. per ton, giving a roimd 
. sum of 860 Z. which was equal to a rent of 61. 10s. 
during the intervening 55 years. 

Can a more convincing proof be given of the 
facility with which a man may save a fortune for 
his grand-children ? It is indeed, long to look 
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finrward ; but who is there that doea not look sp 
forward ? Who is there that does not extend hiji 
family hopes much beyoaid that period ? 

In Yorkshire, very recently, 5000 oaks were 
cut down, which yielded the sum of 100,000/L; 
and, as reoendy, in Somersetshire, the timber of an 
estate of 2000 acres, was refused to an offer of 
50,0002. l^ven in Scx>tland, a piece of ground^ not 
worth 80^. per acre, for agricultiural purposes, was 
planted with sycamores, and at the end of sixty 
years the trees fetched such a sum a^ paid 14/. per 
acre per annum during that long period. 

There are ways, however, of making land, app^ 
rendy fit for nothing else but planting, yield evf^ 
an immediate profit, by a very simple process ; {qt 
it has been ascertained, that a pound oi tun;iip-seed 
sown (after harvest) upon an acre of light, sandy^ 
and even gravelly lana, which had been worn oi^t 
by overploughing, and ploughed in after two ];nonthjs 
growth, leaves, roots, &c. had as fertilizing an effept 
as could have been produced by 25 loads of m^uie 
upon that quantity of land. The practice, we be- 
lieve, has not been uncommon in some parts c^ 
Surrey. 

Many families are deterred from settling in re- 
tired parts of the country, from th^ incanvenieQt 
intercourse with the great post roads; and, in 
general, nothing can be done in the way of im- 
provement, except vmder the exertions of some 
spirited individual, who is, unhappily, often checked 
in his plans by the difiiculty of procuring; goo4 
and dieap materials, for the purpose of making or 
mending the lines of commumqation. 

Therefore, and speaking in general, as few things 
ccmtributa more to the pleasure and prospeijfity <^ 
the county than ^x)d roads, we shall here malqe 
public the great advantage which may be derived 



greiitconsequeaee to bo knowm^ in low tractaof 
clay and loam, where&slm^s and other mat^ials 
(sumot be obtained : but thes^ caii bs mosl strongly 
woommended from, triai qd a priy«ite road ; they 
iMnner cut through, aad thev resisljcjivery thing. The 
road was partly made nviln <M. broken Inicks, and 
WM always firmer in that part, than that whiph waa 
made of stone. Bricks ajre allowed to be bujcned 
for the use of roads duty-^'ee ; only observing to 
mahe them of such a shape that they cannot be 
uaEKl for any other purpose. If they wese made 
xmuak tjiinner than usual, they would oe still harder 
and better. Should fuel also be scarce, as well as 
stales, even this difficulty may be removed, by 
phnttagia few acres, in each parish, with willow, 
alder, and the Canada poplar : these would yield 
most abundant crops of faggotr-wood every third 

Jrear, and would answer extremely well to the land- 
ord and the tenant ; — but ash would be still better 
to plant for this purpose. 

Where roads have already been made, but are 
become almost impassable in winter, in consequence 
of there being nothing but a loose friable gravel to 
irepair them with, a very simple mode of repair 
pt^sents itself. We must take advantage of dry 
weather in May to rail off one-half of the rood, and 
having carefully scraped off the whole of the dirt 
down to the hard road, then cover it with stones, 
broken very small; six or eight inches thick. Over 
these let the strongest stone-lime mortar be poured 
in a fluid state, and the stones covered in every 
part four inches deep with it, laying the surface 
f>roperly rounding, and as even and smooth as pos- 
sible. The mortar should be made with the coarsest 
sand, or rather pulverized stones or bricks. Let 
notlung pass over the road tiU it is completely dry 
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throughout, then let the other half of the road be 
finishai in the same way. This once properly 
done, would be done almost for ever. 

It is also worthy of notice, as it has been ascer^ 
tained by experiment, that three loads of riddled 

Savel wdl be more efficacious in repairing roads 
an six loads of unriddled ; and, of consequence, 
a saving of one-half in cartage must instantly ensue. 
It wul be a most important consideration for all 
landholders, whether on a large or small scale, so 
to manage their improvements, as to give employ- 
ment to their own immediate poor. The saving 
in pocMTs^ rates will speedily recompense them for 
this judicious care ; on this subject, however, we 
shall treat more at large under a separate head, 
and therefore now leave the point for future dis-^ 
cussion. 



SECTION VII. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Domestic Accidents — Fire» — Foul Air — tVeik — 
Cellars — Drowning — SuffocatioH — Insects, S^c, 
TBA^RLLi^G—S/iort Hints, Poor — Economy — In- 
dustry — How to be encouraged — Useful and ej^ica- 
cious modes of Employment, Sfc. Sfc, S^c, 



DOMESTIC ACCIDENTS. 

The *^ Economy of Human Life,*" as it may 
literally be called, presses upon our attention some 
little notice of Domestic Accidents^ and of the best 
means to counteract them ; rather, however, to col- 
lect into one focus all the practical and novel float- 
ing information upon the subject, and thus bring it 
usefully before general readers, than to examme 
elaborately its extensive principles. 

If the projectors of non-inflammable houses had : 
succeeded in their plans, these cautions would in- 
deed have formed a work of unnecessary reference ; 
but we fear there is little practicability in the various 
modes proposed, not of guarding against or check- 
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ing fires, but of using, materials which shall not 
bum when exposed to accidental ignition. 

* It is a difficult thing to get over inveterate habit, 
even in the commonest concerns of Ufe; but it is also 
a subject worthy of remark that in countries^ whose 
climate requires most artificial domestic heat, the 
mode of erecting habitations i» more dangerous 
than in warmer cumates. In the north of Europe, 
a great proportion of the houses are composed en-> 
tirely of wood. In England even, there are in-^ 
flammable materials used which might be well dis- 
pensed with, without finding proper substitutes 
more expensive. But in It£^y, Spain. &c. where a 
fire in the family apartment is unthought of, and 
where even the kitchen fire seldom exceeds a little 
charcoal in an earthen pan, there we find stair- 
cases of stone, door and wmdow frames of the same 
material, the floors laid with brick or tile, the 
walls unincumbered with wainsoottin^, and the fur- 
niture so scanty, that it might be aU burnt in one 
room, without rendering insurance necessary. 

It is true that, in England, the adoption of such a 
mode of domestic comfort, or rather of discomfort, 
will meet with few advocates ; yet where non-in- 
flammable materials can be used with propriety, a 
saving will ensue, without reference to absolute 
destructive accidents. Stone staircases, for instance, 
might be more generally adopted, even in second, 
ana third rate houses ; and, tnough our chamlbar 
floors must still be of wood, and perhaps the larger 
beams, yet it would not, only be practicable but 
economical to introduce one iron beam into each 
floor, widi several smaller for rafters; an arrange- 
ment which would not only, protract the falling in 
of floors, thus ^ving more tune to the inmates to 
escape, but would also be a preservative against 
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aecideiits where the dry rot has destroyed th< 
strength of the timbers. 

It may be noticed also that some species of timt > 
lier are not so susceptible of ignition as others. 
Poplar; for instance, does not burn readily; and^ 
though it may not grow to a very useful size in 
this country, might be imported with facility frcm 
the northern ports of Italy. 

In trying experiments upon a small scale, it has 
been ascertained that wood, if soaked in a stron^^ 
solution of alum, will not ignite readily; and, 
when ignited, it emits no flame. This is an obser- 
vation of some importance, when we contemplate the 
<|uaatity of fir timber introduced into modern erec-. 
tLGOis, as if building fire-ships instead of habitable 
dwellings. There is a wide distinction between 
wood, so saturated with alum as only to acquke a 
red heat that merely affects objects in immediate 
contact, and fir deaf, so saturated with turpentine, 
th^t its blaze will extend across our widest streets. 

Im the absence, however, of absolute existing 
pEewi^atives, the best safeguard is caMtion ; next, 
to. whicb are the ready means of arresting a fire in 
its progress, ami finally of escaping when aU fur<« 
ihet exertion becomes useless. 

As to the means of arresting fire in its progress^ 
it Joaay be us«iful to observe that, when it merely 
breaks otttr in a chimney, there is no cause for ex* 
travagant alarm, especially if there is no wood 
work immediately connected with it. In such i^ 
case merely stopping up the vent, taking care to do 
so with substances not easily inflammable ; or ap^ 
Pyinff even inflammable substances in such a way 
th^ mey wiU answer the purpose intended without 
catching fire, wiU generally be found, if conducted 
with patience, to answer every necessary purpose ; 
but ii doors and windows a^ ibj^owi^ opeii^ whilst 
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the inmates run about wringing their hands, or 
merely calling out for that assistance which they 
themselves ought coolly to afford, then, indeed, it 
will be fortunate if the house is insutred, and the 
sooner those, who are in, get out of it, the better. 

Perhaps one of the best artifical modes of se- 
curing presence of mind upon these occasions, is to 
have previously ascertained the safest and readiest 
means of escape, when escape becomes absolutely 
necessary ; aMed to which, we mav adopt the in- 
variable practice of having the window seats of all 
u]^r rooms fitted up as boxes, to contain either a 
rope-ladder, or even a knotted rope. Nay it might 
be judicious to have a knotted rope, and also a 
ladder, fitted to the same window ; by which means, 
whilst females descend by the ladder, one of their 
male friends might descend by the rope at the same 
time, th^^by affording them both courage and 
asfflstance. 

But where these means are not at hand ; and 
fire ladders cannot be brought in sui&cient time. 
It has been very judiciously suggested, in order to 

Siard against accidents in jumping from windows, 
at a large feather bed or hair mattress should 
accompany every fire engine : or two or more 
mattresses might be so contrived as to be made into 
one in the space of a minute by two expert persons. 
Hair deserves a pieference for this purpose to 
other materials, both on account of its emsticity 
and durability ; for such a mattress, if provided 
with a stout linen cover and kept dry, would last 
for fifty years. 

Indeed, when a fire happens in a town, if the 
neighbours should have presence of mind sufiicient 
to supply mattresses or beds for this purpose, or 
common carpets, much inconvenience and even 
danger might be avoided. 
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^ We may add, that when fires happen in livery 
stables, or in domestic offices in the country, cattle 
are too often lost through the sUly alarm and huny 
of the people concerned. It ought, therefore, always 
to be remembered, that if a horse does not see the 
fire, he will not be more unwilling to leave the 
stable then, than at any other time. In fact, gene- 
rally speaking, a horse accustomed to be led out for 
pasture, without saddle, bridle, or harness, will 
not oppose any difficulty ; but if others hesitate, 
£rom the novelty of the thing, throw a saddle or 
some part of tbeu* usual geer on them, and the dif- 
ficulty ceases. 

We have spoken of fires as arising from over- 
heated chimnies ; but they may happen from many 
other points of carelessness, at first sight apparently 
unimportant. 

Fires will happen from pokers being left in the 
grate until red not, when the burning of the fuel, 
by a diminution of resistance against their gravity, 
permits them to fall out ; when they too often roll 
trom off the edge of the fender upon the carpet 
The poker ought always, when used in this man- 
ner, to be laid across the top of the grate, or to be 
placed sloping in front, so as that it shall not be- 
come red hot while serving as a conductor of radiant 
heat to the immediately surrounding atmosphere 
thereby rendering it hghter and producing a cur« 
rent by the colcT air rushing in. But the safest 
way of all is to have a guard, or shoulder, so fitted 
to the poker as to catch on the edges of the fender 
whenever it happens. 

It is a well known fact that globular glass 
water bottles, placed in windows, have act^ as 
burning glasses ; and it ought to be known by all 
workmen, who require strong light, that the iiasks 
they use to concentrate, the light of the candle upon 
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tbesr woric, are Tery powerful Inimiiiff glasses. 
One of them will readily set fire to any iimammaUe 

'sobstanoe which is placed so as to recdve the sun^s 
rays, after they have passed through it, at the 

' point called the focus, that is, at about the distance 
of one and a half, or two inches from the surface 

- oj^site to that on which the sun shines. It is 
ihettfoTe advisable, to be careful where they are 
placed in the day time, as serious consequenoes 
mi^ht result from one of them standing in the sun ; 
which a circumstance, that occurred lately, experi- 
mentally proves. A considerable quantity of smoke 
a^d a powerful smeU of burning gave the alarm of 
fire ; when, after searching some time, it was dis- 
covered that a cloth, which was wrapped round the 
neck of a flask that stood in the winaow of an un- 
frequented room, was in a flame, and such was the 

' degree of combustion, that it was with difficulty the 

• mansion was saved from destruction. 

Domestic accidents often arise from descending 
into wells, nay even into cellars, unless some artifi- 
cial mode of ventilation has been adopted. As 
'^Mevention, in such cases, is better than cure, 
U 'may be prudent, in every doubtful case, 
to throw a ball of combustible matter into «the 
well, if dry, or to suspend a blazing ball upon an 
iron rod, allowing it to descend by means of a 

* lon^r line : or boning water may be poured down ; 
which, if in suflicient quantity, will so rarify the 
foul air at the. bottom, as to cause it to ascend and 
make room for that of the^ atmosphere. It will be 
proper, however, for the operator to guard against 
the rising vapour, otherwise partial sufibcation may 
exisue. 

When entering a cellar badly ventilated, it "mii 
he proper to advance a candle upon the end of a 
long^itxl previously. If the candle continues to 
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biirh'-bt^^dy, 'there is no danger : but, if the flame 
^Icehs, or expires, no person ou^ht to enter until 
aitificial yentuation has taken place; which may 
-^'ieadily be done by means of a pair of common bel- 
lows ntted with a long tin or leather tube, whidi 
will speedily supply atmospherical air; for even 
when the bad or foul air is the heaviest, yet the 
action of blowing 'will ^ve the wholesome fluid a 
degree of energy that will act as a lever, and force 
the foul air froni its resting place. 

The danger of Drozeminff can scarcely be reckoned 
amongst domestic accidents ; but yet accidents of 
that kind have so often produced domestic sorrow, 
that one or two hints deserve notice here^ in addi- 
tion to the means promulgated by the Humane 
Society. It happens, unfortunatelj indeed, that per- 
sons, who cannot swim, falling into water, are too 
iapt to lose their presence of mind ; but if they can 
'command their recollection, and have a hat on their 
head, it may be made to answer all the purposes of 
*a cork jacket, simply by laying it on the water on 
its crown, or on its brim if more convenient, and 
holding it in an even position by the two side» : 
but if uie individual thus exposed can keep himself 
afloat long enough to pass a handkerchiei over the 
hat, thus enabling him to hold it by one hand, he 
will then find a resistance against sinking fully equal 
to the pressure of ten or a dozen pounds weight, 
'which is more than the surplus of a man^s weight 
hi sea water, even when his clothes are fiSly 
saturated. 

When accidents of this kind do hapnen, we 
ought not to despair too soon of the possibility of 
restoring life. We must persevere even after hope 
is gone : for many most extraordinary instances of 
recovery might here be recorded. Even when 
death appears the result of disease, the practice of 
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BtrippiDg off the bed-dothes and Iff^iiig out, as it is 
callea, ou^ht not to be too q^eedily adc^ted ; espe- 
dally witn children after convulsions. A recent 
very ingenious writer, observes, that ^^ the means 
proper to be pursued in cases where it is doubted if 
death has taken place, are extremely simple. The 
body should lie in bed undisturbed, and occa- 
aonially, if the lips and mouth appear parched, they 
should be moistened with wine and water. If the 
weather be hot or sultry, the curtains of the bed 
ought to 1)6 drawn aside, and the room freely ven- 
tilated. In cold weather a pan of coals should be 
at intervals drawn over the oed, so as to keep up a 
gentle warmth ; by doing this, we aid the powers of 
nature to restore the patient, if the body oe alive ; 
or, if death has taken place, we more speedily bring 
on putrefaction, relieving the friends from a state 
of dreadful anxiety. As soon as a livid greenisli 
hue is observed about the face or breast, and the 
limbs, which were once rigid, become again pliant, 
we may be certain the fatal catastrophe has taken 
place.'' 

As nothing ought to be left untried in cases of 
suffocation, whetner from drowning or foul air, or 
convulsions, we shall venture to introduce here some 
observations rather of a more scientific natiure than 
the general purpose of this little work; but we 
shall carefully avoid all technicality beyond what is 
absolutely necessary for coming at the useful result 
A chemical philosopher, of some known eminence, 
being desirous of witnes^g the progressive effects 
(rf carbonic oxide when freely respired, with a view 
to comparative analog in reference to nitrous oxide, 
lately made aii experiment, which had nearly proved 
fatal to him. Having carefully prepared a con»- 
derable quantity of the gas, he first noticed some 
points of resemblance between it and the nitrous 



oxid^ particulaily the. remarkfaUe sweetish taste ; 
and. having first exhausted his luiiffs of oonamon 
lUX as completely as possible, next made three pr lour 
inundations of the gas, snod immediately fell upon 
the floor senseless, and indeed appftc^uy lifeless,, 
pulsation being nearly ext^bn^ct. Various means 
.were employed for his recoyery, but in vain, by 
several medical gentlemen who. were present v at 
length the introduction of oxygen gas: by compres- 
sion into . the lungs was spgg^ted and tried. ^ 
rapid return of animation ensued, . accompanied, 
however, by,convul^ve agitations, excessive head- 
ache, and quick irregular pulsation. For some time 
aft^ mental recovery, total blindness, extreme sick- 
ness, and vertigo, with alternations of heat ipid 
shivering cold, were painfully experienced, and were 
succeeded by an unconquerable propensity to. sleep, 
which was broken jond feverish. An emetic of tar- 
tarised antimony removed these alarming symptoms, 
and the only unpleasant effects felt the following day 
were those occasioned by the fall. Though this 
alarming accident prevented the observation of the 
j^enomena which was the object of the experiment, 
yet, from its results, we may fairly deauee that 
oxygen. gas would prove highly efficacious in cases 
of suspended animation produced by carbonic ack^ 
choke-damps, and other suffix^Ung gases ; and we 
trust that no one will now be suffered to go down 
to the^ftve, after all other means have failed, with^ 
out trymg the application of oxygen gas, which, iik 
the metropolis particularly, may be prepared by a 
skilful chemist in sufficient time to give it a fair tnal, 
whenever the accident is instantly taken in hand. 
Its effects, even after half an hour's immersioii in 
water, ought not to be despaired of. 

As accidents often happen from substances not 
intentionally swallowed, some notice must here be 



dsofilauitteiidfld^lh'Tay ^te^getons oonseqiieiioe^ 
-rngfemii^ nrbBSi tkeie are no TeaAjr imeam at 
dmne of BttooiptiBg a oifire; It ir important there- 
JbfBG to mattkm ihSt ^att mB&ndxaij tc^ recendy, 
^ho irasanfbfmed of a neighliour'luiTing^fiWBHDivea a 
fan, ocbxiiiiistared four gradns <^ tartar lemetic in 
mrarm wator, and afterwards prevailed tnxm the pa- 
4uxitti>dmik:dieiidiite^&oioax ^gs^whiiji coaga* 
lated upon the icteniaah before Ae tartar opemted, 
^Telaped die pin, and brought it up. — There 
babo a well 'autii^iticated instance upon record, 
oof a psmn, whogwaUowed M pnsjlieuig madeto 
4hrow up the whole by -tibe abore m^Hod. The 
laame may be used wi& ^uoeessfer fidi and other 
'jharp IxmeB. 

We may ako rtcOTd, that n^never say of the 

Eparadoost^ opium, ^henbane, ni^tshade;, ^hedi- 
E, tobacco, 'fox-glove or stramonium, or ai^ 
pnoonoiis fungus mistaken for mushrooms, or 
apiritunus liquors in excess, or any other mdusown 
matters, have been swaDowed, exdting ncknen 
.withgonttpain of the 4it(»nadi, or producmg .^^Hfr- 
jQMS, drowsiness, or i^p, it-will be proper to give 
linstantly one tabl&fpoonful cf flour df -mustard 
in water, and repeat it in copious draughts of 
•warm water, constantly, untu yomitinff tdces 
place. If the person becomes so insensibfe-as not 
to be. easily roused, mve the mustard in ^vin^ar, 
instead of water, ana rub and sfa^e the boify ac- 
itively . and incessantly. 

Caution, however, must be used with r^ard.to 
the vinegar, as a iudicious chemist has laidit down 
«s a system of nues, to be observed in these cases, 
that vegetable adds always hasten death when 
introdu^into the stomach with narcotics; that 
acidulated water is very uselul in eounteractingtlie 
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« 

fffi^cils.qf iiaxcetios, niter they have been rejected 

by YffBuiiixig : thus aniinijs, which would infalUUy 

have died within. aa hour, have been saved forSI» 

,<^,96 hours by the adnunistratiiHi of doses of water 

.iuq^lilated by a jittle vinegar ; that a frtzong inluaopi 

iofiOcffee IS an antidote to narcotics; that the do- 

jWOl^ioa of coffee :is ifmck kss efficacious d^anthe 

iprfuw<» ; that ^uaphor is not ^ oounterpcHSon to 

{O^KCc^Wi though it diioiiusb^s their effects whep 

'j>difmnistered in small dpses ; that wat^ and mud- 

l^^qous prq)ar|itio|i% instead of beii^ beneficial, 

^pof^lerafe death, :b^^U9etfaey promote the fdbscNrih 

tion of the poison ; that bleecung is never uijuiiou9, 

h{kt- fitiqiientiy su^b^ent to restore plethoric apimals, 

jwhif^ would. nevertheless 4ie in twp or three dayfs 

i^thoutfTOx^r attentipp, and that it is always b^ 

to-€fp6A the jugukr vd^; that chlorine acts nearly 

in .the sao^e manner j» v^g^ble acids. 

It has been observed, upon ^[ood authority, thut 
.when nuueral poisoi^s, tedim^y caUed opddc^ 
whether ot copper or ai?tQnic, ^re taken inwardly^ 
iifae table spocwul of fiowdered charcoal is a com^ 
plfte antidote, mixed ^ith either, honey, butter <v 
treacle, taken immed^tely : wtthm two hours adr 
ipioi^ter . either an emetic or a cathartic; in this 
oase the effect of the pwon is p^vented. 

ifote also, that wh^i^of vitnol has been swaU 
Ipwe^, water aloi^e Qiust by no means be used, on 
account of the excessdve heat produced by the mix- 
jture; but it may be taken thiokened with chalk, 
jaoipgpena, or foap ; ^ oil may be firadLy administeiv 
ipd. When it has h^exk spilt <m the skm or dothet^ 
te^r off tjuke clothes and wipe die skin^ to free it as 
jBvm^ AS po9^ble froiQlhe. aoid, before washing with 
water. 

But when spirits of salty or aquafortis, have been 
i9r#Qaw«d. ^r mk upon tl;^ sk^i, immfidiately 
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drink, or wadi the part inth hrge quantities of 
water; and, as soon as they can be procured, add 
Boap or potash, <m: chalk, to ibe water. 

Finally, whenever a preparation of arsenic, 
mercury, or of any inetal, or wh«n any unknown 
-substance or 'matter, has been swallowed, and there 
liave speedily ensued heat of the mouth and throat, 
▼iolent pain of the stomach, retching add voimt- 
ing, immediatiely drink plenty of warm water, with 
common soap scraped or dissolved in it Two or 
three quarts of warm water, with from three or 
four ounces to half a pound of soap, will not be 
too much. 

A wasp or bee, inadvertently swallowed, may 
be killed oefore it can do any absolute harm, l^ 
instantly taking a tearspoonful cf common salt and 
suffering it tomssolve. It not only kills the insect, 
but cures the stin^. Indeed salt, at ail tim^ wiH 
4iperate as a cure for external stings ; but it is pro- 
par that the sting itself, if left in the wound, should 
srst be extracted. Then apply, ad UbUmnj 
sweet oil, or eau de luce^ at pounded mallows, or 
onions, which are all equally emcadous, though the 
salt may be the readi^t remedy. 

We shall close this essay on Domestic Accidents 
by one hint that may sometimes be worth remem- 
bering, provided the Domestic Economy is not 
regulated upon the principle of Mr. Shandy'*s par- 
lour door-hmge ! 

In retired rural situations, a temporary inocm- 
venience is sometimes experienced from want of re^ 
pairs, that cannot instantly be attended to. AmongiBt 
others wiemay reckon the breaking of window saui- 
lines, as a minor domestic evil : but a ^ple and 
most in^nious contrivance may be adopted in lieti, 
which will render them at all times unnecessary. 

Bore three or four holes into eadi side or th4 
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i»8cen^ing sash, into which ins^t common bottk 
corksy leaving a projecUpn of about one sixteenth 
of an inch beyond the surface; when it will be 
found that the elastic pressure of the cork is 
always sufficient to keep the window up, without 
oppo^g any resistance to its being pulled down. 

TRAVELLING. 

» 

. In this wandering age, when ladies explore 
Pyramids, and gentlemen propose to visit the North 
Pole upon dan^ accelerators it may not be unin- 
teresting to know how six months' provisions can 
be packed up in a ridicule, or a cream^pot reple- 
nished in Spitzbergen. 

The fiist of these objects, it appears, may now 
be easily accomplished ; as an indefatigable expeii- 
mentalist asserts that, after various attempts, he has 
succeeded in forming a Tegetable copipound, by. 
which persons engaged in exploring hot and desart 
r^ons, may be saved from perishing by hunger 
^nd thirst The iiigredients are few, remicible to 
a small bulk, and not liable^ in a state of compa- 
ction, to spoil by keeping. With a pint of jelly, 
made from starcn with boiling water, mix two 
ounces of gum arabic and half aorachm of catechu, 
both previously reduced to powder; and to the 
whole then add one drachm of crystallized citric 
add, also pulverized. Spread the compound upon 
a dean board or paper, and gradually dry it in an 
oven of a gentle heat, till it becomes hard and brit- 
tle, when it may be broken into pieces of a proper 
size for bdng carried in the pocket. Dr. Pearson 
calculates that two ounces of this compound will sus- 
tain life for 24 hours, but supposes that during the 
exertion of travelling, four ounces may be required; 
so that 21bs. would last a person, totally destitute 
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of e^erj odier sort of alkieBt, eight days, hfUMd^ 
i&sbehe would prabaUy airii^ at aonfe |dace nrfteve 
6ther food liodant Be {m)eared. 

It ia pofi^e, however, after ftieh a feMf iir 
duodecimo, that the philoa<^dbic touriist may wiiA 
for something to dnnk; and we -find that ail^ 
ingenious French chemist, after an examination of 
the means which are, or may be adopted, for the 
preservation of fresh water at sea, gives the pre* 
fSnrence to the following: If p&rts of oxide of man- 
ganiese m powdaf ai« mixed With 2S0 parts of water, 
and a^tated every 15 days. In this way waiter 
has beett preserved mnehanged for seven years. 

We have not yet, indeed, cKseovered a mode by 
which a butt of water can be almdged into the 
aze of a canteen, and ther^ore adventurous tourists 
to the banks of the Nile may, in the dry season 
^spedally, Sod nothing but turbid water to waA 
down thieir cu^iaaty multkm mparvo. Toremedy 
even that defect, che^stry steps in wilh its tidy 
and the bad taste and unpleasant odour of £gy][)<3iBk 
springs, may now be corrected by mixinga small' 
portion of magnesia, and subnuttmg the watto to 
manual dotation. 

Geiierdly speaking, when water be^ns to gnyw 
putrid, it may be sufficiently ]^urged by throwii^ 
m a handf id of salt, ajid, ii salt is wanting sea-. 
#ater. Foi^ this reas(Hi, therefc»ie, the seamen at 
Venice^ when bound on a long voyage, take iheit 
supply of water from St. Nicnolas^s weH ;' winch, 
by bemg near the sea, is inmregnated with Salt, 
and on mat accoiint ccmtinues long pure itnd wholes 
some, the brackish taste being scarce, aftet a few 
days, perceptible. We read of the like in the 
Scriptures to have been done by the Prophet EBsha; 
who, in Jericho of Palestine, by throwmg sak into 
k founudn, made the waters potable, which before 
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imM. biaddflh and putrid* i£ ihe iral8rbe|itti tov 
epgeiid^r maggotB^ toey are kiUed. W tlM Wvn^ in: 
lirae*^ Any of the ing^e^n^ voted f^ 
iBg of wioe, may be applieable tonvarda the puri^- 
iii^ and pj^esorving of water. 

jPat ei^^isaJbogy breakfasts^ wiietiber to BaffiitV 
Bay, or to tiie source, of the Nile,. p ac H i fl if e m^s.by 
pfliddng m small casks^. or . tia cases, and fm up 
wiih mehed mutton su^ 

Ppesenre crefm by adding half it» quantity of 
powdered white sugarr and faoilinf; it 

rooB, 

^ So much has already been said upon this inter*^ 
^esidnff subject, in. vdiuniinotis tracts,, that it may 
wcSl lie supposed thare is httle of novelty to offer 
iqxHirit: but, as to cuitaal the poors^ ratesmust 
now be an immense saving, in; domefltic expensei^ 
we shall endeavour to collect every practical hint, 
and ererv ^ractieaUe i$ct, that has transpired oa 
ihat heaOji within, the last few years, and whioh' har 
nat yet be«B embodied iato any of the prevailing 
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la doing this^ we trust that we shall b^ in some 
measure, uie means of susj^esting to various indi^*- 
vidiudfl oppcHrtunities of a<mg good, which mi^t 
cthcrwiae mfffe escaped thrir observadcm, teachm^ 
them la cultivate enarity as a useful political sa^ 
enoe^ and not a mere instinct or im^se of the- 
moBomii thus enabling them to exp^enoe all the 
pleaauxe which benevcuence never fails to impart,, 
and without the pain of witnessing those evils* 
which indiscriminate bounty too <tften occasions* 

In fact, we wish> whikt prompting to active and. 
jiidicious;benevolence^. to ^uard our readera against 
anj thing like indiscrimmate charity, either indi* 
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vidually or in the aggregate) except on particular 
and preenng occasions. We wish to ffcew them 
that real charity ccmnsts more in the prevention of 
distress, than in its relief; inasmuch as ereiy 
pound expended in the one case, does thrice as 
much gooa as in the other. For truly has it been 
said, that the imm^se sums which have been tBised 
for the rdief (rfthe poor, when they are exhausted, 
leave them in no better situation than that in 
which they were before ; and no traces are left to 
evince the good that has been done. Histd such 
money been expended in works of utility or em^- 
bellishment, either for the benefit of the public, or 
of the persons who raised the money, it would have 
itforded equal relirf.to the labourer, and the im- 
provement executed would have transmitted to 
posterity a memorial of the public spirit which 
carried it into effect, and at the sam<e time afforded ' 
assistance to the distressed. We mean not, in these 
observations, to suggest any thing against thos^ 
laudable exertions by which age and mfirmil^ aie 
rdlieved ; but only to offer hints on the improvioenoe 
which, we concme, is evinced in supporting health 
and vigour in idleness, with so great a hazard cf 
contammating the morals and debasing the dia^ 
racter of our honest peasantry. 

In this point of view, and to establish our prin* 
ciple, we shall first select a few important tmd well 
authenticated facts ; some at home, and others of 
{oteiga experiment. 

In the first place, it is worthy of record, that a 
very few years back the farmers of Daunoey* in 
Wilts, let to the poor labourers of their partsh, 
who had large families, three acres of land, at two 

E>unds per iacre ; and soon afterwards the late 
ord Peterborough gratuitously* built a bam foar 
them, where they could thrasn their com ; the 
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.coi^^equence was, that those men had their names 
.immediately struck off. the parish book; have 
brought up their families to industry and honesty, 
and .all of them now cheerfully jpskj to the aged and 
infirm of the said parish their regular .rate& The 
farmers declare that the parish have saved hundreds 
by this plan. The gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Comerford, in the same county^ are jxqw pursuing 
a similar plan, by letting the same number of acres 
to the poor witn large families and paying their 
taxes. Each farmer allows according to the extent 
of has farm. 

From Warwickshire, we can present a proof that 
the culture of land by hand labour, jus a most suit- 
able -employment for paroc}iial poor, afforded by 
the testimony of an intelligent gendeiK^m, at Bir- 
mingham. He says — " He was an overseer of the 
poor in the years 1817 and 1818 ; that there were 
800 adult poor in the workhouse, for whom these 
was no emplpyment; that about thirty acres of 
land belonged to the town ; that tJhese were let to 
different tenants; but that four acres were obtained, 
.on which they planted cabbages and potatoes, and 
obtained a sufficient supply tor 600 persons in the 
house, from July to September. In March, 1818, 
he took seven and a half acres more, and cultivated 
two acres in flax. The soil was hard and sterile, 
but being dug by the spade, and the turf buried 
without manure, it soon had a most promising 
appearance.'^ 

In Leicestershire, also, in the village of Thrus- 
sington, inclosed about twenty-four, years since, the 
Earl of Essex is a considerable proprietor. At the 
time of inclosure, the noble earl had four, cottages 
and twenty-six acres of land laid out, which were 
let to four labouring men at the. commissioners* 
value I these four men have amply compensated 

a 5 
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for die noble Eari'8 Ubefdlky^ in bm^fig tip {Krt^^ 
two diildren, wkhoat any admiance fitMH m 
nmh ; most of whom ftre m serrtce, Md of fft^ei- 
Wt diaracter in their ffitualioMi If the grestt 
land-owneris would follow this noble EaorPs ^iuoitdey 
the poor-rateft throi^oattheeounti^, it is now tm, 
would be conodeiwly rednced^ and ioAviMf ttid 
sobriety lauikbly encouraged. 

From Germany we smdl ptesenl <Hily otteitif- 
stanoe, but it ie a cnstom w<»thy of imitatum ; aitd 
the good effects of which are dieady apparent. 

In the duchy of Gotha there are many vilhtge^ 
which obtain a rent of MO or dOO dollars, or niore» 
for their fndt trees planted on the road-^de, and 
on thie commons. Every new married couple h 
bound to plant two young firuit trees. T{» rent is 
applied to parochial purposes, (at present to pacy- 
meat of the debts incurred diuing the late wars.) 
In ord^ to preserve the plantations firom injtuy, 
the inhabitants of the parish are all made a^usrwexu 
able : each of whom is thus on the watch over the 
other ; and if any one is caught in the act of eom- 
mitting any injury, all the damage done in the 
same year^ the authors of wlndi cannot be dis- 
covered, is attributed to him, and he is compelled 
to atone for it, accordm^ to its extent, either by 
fine, or by ccHrporal punishment. 

In England we are very cardessof theoomfortB of 
our poorer brethren ; for though, with the indcdent 
pride of wealth, we give them our money fc^ tfcdr 
actual support, yet we nev^ take the trouble to 
Gonnder ox how much more service it might be to 
them, by a mdte judicioHS expenditure of th^ tame 
muns. A gentleman at Colchester makes it a nde, 
whenever he builds a cottage, to ^ant a vine agmnst 
ks walls, and two or three appie or pear tr&es in 
its garden, and thus he confers a greater benefit oki 
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Uft tenant^ by dtving him 991 ifmooeni $ou?!ce at 
ipratification to his dl^il<k^» and aa exeitemeat 
to a little extra industry on liis own part> than if 
he had let him a comfortless, mftfio-lpoking hovel^ 
at half the rent 

Encouragement to industry ia an object which 
ou^ht always to be kept in view, alike by the bene-r 
voknt contemplatist and the pinident calculator; 
and undar this bead, we cannot help noticing, with 
pleasure, a plan recently propo^, which united in 
Itself that enoouraeement, together with a principle 
of eccMMMny, and of absolute active charity, striking 
at the very root of that fedine, or rather want of 
feeling, which prompts the labouring poor to de* 
pend too muen upon the. pours^ rates for their 
ca^^^uard against the jaccidents of life, or the coo-* 
sequences of their own idleness, and want o£ fore^ 
thought. 

Aa amiable ckrgymaB, in Buckinghamshire, 
raopoaed^ in eonjunction with twp or three other 
begoevotait persons in his parish^ so far on the plan 
of the saving banks, to receive the earnings (x 
sayings of such perscms as were regular in atten-* 
daiiee on divine service, and to repay the entire 
amount at the end of the year, together with a 
{HraniusA of cme-third or fourth of the whole, by 
way oi remuneration to them for their industry and 
fin^zality. Sufmose a po(»r man lays by 6d. every 
ypeek, from the 1st of January to the 31st of D^ 
o»nber, the total amount will be 26s: if to this an 
additiett of one-fourth be made by any benevolent 
perspn who undertakes to do so, hare is IL 12s. 
cflfning to the poor man at a time of the year when 
he most reouires it; money which he may lay out 
in the puroiase of firing or warm clothing, <»* arti- 
cles of {HfevincA; momv in part the produce of 
his own indnstry whieh ne has saved m mBaiX sums 
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with hardly any inconvenience to himself, and ^ 
the donation of his benevcdent superior. This ^aoi 
has since been followed with success in a sonall pansh; 
where, though many grown persons were not in^ 
duced to adopt it, the children of the parish-school 
did so with few receptions, and thankfully received 
the amount of their savitigs, with whatever donati(»i 
their benefactor was pleased to bestow. 

Fourteen Sunday banks of this dcjscription have 
been instituted in different parishes in HertfcMxU 
shire ; and may be confflderea as auxiliaries to the 
county saving banks, in which the depositors fire^ 

auently deposit afterwards the principal part of 
leir weekly accumulations. 

It is indeed a pmctical truth, that emi]lo3rmeRC 
and instruction are the only true helps and Mnefits 
for the vigorous poor. 

If, therefore, upon a general system^ tradesmen 
who cannot afford to purchase materials should be 
furnished with a small apartment, which the sale 
of their work may subsquently replace'; or if able- 
bodiedmendicants could obtain slipsof waste ground 
^to bring into tillage with potatoes, the poors^ rates 
would diminish by means congenial to the mora) 
sense and honest pride of human nature. 

It has, therefore, been suggested, that if overseers 
of the poor were empowered to take land and let 
it out to poor families to cultivate, and supply them 
with seed, potatoes, carrots, and cabbage plants, 
the produce woidd be found a most seasonable sup- 
ply to siich families, and would tend veiy much to 
ease the poors^ rat^s of such parities. As there is 
much waste land in the kingdom, there can be no 
doubt but that many Lords of Manors would san^ 
tion such a plan. 

That it would answer has been fi|lly proved by 
the experiment of an intelligent manufacturer in 
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the west of England, who adopted something of this 
kind with his own worki&en in the country sonii^ 
years past, and found it fuUy answer the desiredi 
effect. He let a quarter of an acre to each familjy 
and suppUed them with seed to stock it. £ach 
quarter of an acre produced about twenty-five sack^ 
of potatoes yearly, beside other vegetables; each 
family consumed nrom ten to twelve sacks of potatoes 
annually, the remainder was applied to fatting 
pigs, &c. 

It is an important and established fact, as stated 
hy the late worthy Secretary to the Board of Agpri- 
odture, that in tne counties of Rutland and Lin* 
coin, the practice is, to attach land to cottages, 
sufficient to support that number of cows which 
the cottager is able to purchase ; they are tenants 
to the chief landlords, and sub-tenants to farmers, 
yet these latter are very generally steady friends to 
the system : well they may be so, for the poors^ 
lutes are next to nothing, when compared with such 
as are found in parisnes wherein this admirable 
system is not estaolished. In the late minute en» 
quiries made by the Board of Agriculture, into the 
state of the labouring poor throughout the kin^ 
dom, many persons were written to who reside in the 
districts where this system is common ; and it was 
found by their replies, that the practice stands th^ 
test of the present distress, as well as it supported 
the opposite difficidties of extreme scarcity. It is 
much to be resetted, that so admirable an exai&ple 
is not copied m every part of the kingdom. In 
those counties where no such practice is met with, 
it is very rare indeed to meet with a labourer who 
has saved any money ; their reliance is entirely on 
the parish, and their present earnings dissipated at 
the ale-house: not so in Lincolnshire; the man 
who wishes to man'y, saves his money to buy cows ; 
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and ^It vho design to Imre kuabands, take the 
same measoies to secure tkem. Sobriety, induatrj^ 
and economy are thus secured ; and children are 
trained from their infSuicnr to the culture of a giuv 
den, and to attending cattle, instead of starvinir with 
unemployed spinning-wheels. No object ca^l>etlcr 
deserve tne attention of men of consiaeraUe landed 
jHToperty: f(Nr, if some diange of management, deci*^ 
ave in ita nature, does not take place, poors* rates 
will continue to increase, till they will absorb the 
wholel anded revenue of the kingdom. 

That indefatigable philanthropist thus now speaks 
from the grave ; we trust that his sentiments wiH 
not be lost upon our readers. 

The venerable Bishop c^ Chester also most 
stroi^ly recommends a mode once adopted by him* 
self, among the married labourers at w aOin^iam, 
near Cambridge, at the time he was rectcnr of that 
parish. His lordship divided a certain quantity of 
glebe lands into allotments of half and single, acres; 
and each labours, with a family, was 2bwed to 
rent one oi these allotments, at the rate of three 
guineas per acre a year. Upon this land, with the 
asttstance of a little connnon grazing, they wcte, 
in most instances, soon able to keep a cow and a 
pig; to raise more than sufficient vegetaUea for 
their families ; to add matoially to their comfortin 
many minor respects; and they were dioctly 
enamed to contribute to the parish funds, instead 
of bcang consumers of them. ^^ At the same tane,** 
adds his Lordship, ^ the men were kept from the 
ale-house, their leisure time bong more httpfilj 
occupied in cultivating their Uttle spot of ground* 
the rent was always punctually paia, and the land 
as well, if not better, cultivatea, than any in the 
parish."** 

It is universally allowed, that want of fanfitafale 
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emplty^eiit h the entme of the present distress of 
the poor ; btit the question naturally arises, What 
are the subordinate causes iivhence uiis great cause 
is produced? To answer this question in part, 
we cannot be Uifid to the fact that the increase of 
the number of lai^ farms has rendered it posrible 
to Cultivate die same quantity of land with a smaOer 
proportion of hands ; and the consequent decrease 
dl the niunber of small farms has made it more 
difficult for the poor man to subsist his family ; for 
the great farmer will not accommodate him with a 
small quantity of meat, a little milk, or other 
trifling necessary, whidi the small farmer^ atten* 
tive to the smallest profits, is willing to do. 

Some part of the evil might, however, be alle- 
viated, ii spade husbandry were more attempted, 
where practicable. It appears that the Society for 
Bettering the Condition ot the Poor, have received 
very conclusive calculations of the advantages to be 
daived from it. Amon^ others, Mr. . Taller, of 
Ga,teshead, near Newcastle (a gendeman to whom 
they were referred for information, by the veneraMe 
Preadent of the Board of Agriculture,) has com- 
municated a variety of important facts on this head. 
He gives an instance of lands cultivated by the 
sjNide, and the "whesit pUmted in dibbles, producing 
the enormous return of seventeen quarters of wheat 
totl^acre! The average produce in the ordinary 
mode of cultivation, is not more Aanjbur quarters ; 
so that the extra expense is more than repaid 
fourfold; the expense of dieging an acre of 
ordinary land, at nursery price, he states to be 3Ss.; 
and this, he adds, is an operation worth two plough- 
ings; and besides, by planting the wheat, there is 
a great saving in tseed. In the usual mode of 
broad-cast, it requirestwo bushels to the acre; but 
in planting, one peck is sufficient Mr. T. aho 
states, that by spade husbandry, he has made an 
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acre of land pioduoe the almost incredible <}uaDtity 
of. 800 bushels ! and he gives it as his opinion, that 
the more general use of the spade would have the 
most beneficial effect, not only upon the agxicul- 
tuxal labourers themselves, but on their employeis 
also ; for although the fanner might not be able to 
find labourers to cultivate large (quantities of land 
in this way, he might at least cultivate sufficient to 
employ his quota of the labourers of his parish, 
and so at one eexonerate thepoors^ rates, and be hin^- 
self amply repaid. , 

This seems to establish the utility of the practice 
beyond all doubt ; but where nothing better can be 
done we would even recommend almost unproduc- 
tive labour, rather than encourage absolute idle- 
ness ; and, upon this head, we cannot but admire 
the laudable plan not long since adopted at Froi^e 
for the rehef of the industrious poor. So many as 
were out of employ, on application to the paiish 
officers, were instantly engaged in (]|uarrying stones 
by the load, at which they earned eight or ten shil- 
lings per week ; the stones were then taken to a 
dcpdt, and disposed of for the purposes of building, 
and repairing the roads. 

It must indeed be admitted that where the poor 
are thrown out of employment from stagnation in 
any particular branch of business, it can be of only 
small avail to employ them in manufacturing goods 
of a species with wmch the market is alreac^ over- 
stocked ; but with a little examination we might 
discover modes of manufacturing specific artides 
for which we are at present indebted to foreign 
countries, a practice that would be clear of the 
foregoing objection. 

In our maritime districts one simple and easy 
mode of employment, and of profitable employment 
also, presents itself. 
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A ^tent was granted, in 1780 (of which the 
term is now expired), for a new inv^^ted British 
barilla, the method of making which is as follows : — 
To any quantity of wood ashes, add an equal 
quantity of the ashes of f^ms, whins, thistles, 
rtishes, or bean or pea-straw; aft them through a 
fine aeve, and add to them an equal quantity of 
soapers^ waste ashes; all these being morouffhly 
mixed together, there is to be added one twelfm of 
fine quick-lime: these different materials are to be 
pat into an iron pan, and boiled two days and two 
nights, with a sufficient quantity of sea water, 
wmdi is to be renewed from time to time ; the 
mass is then put into a reverb^ating funUiee, 
and {used for about an hour, which, when oookd," 
is the British barilla. 

Of the numerous plans which have been proposed 
^for the 'alleviation of the distressed state or the 
poor, those appear to be far preferable, in which 
the pauper is obliged to earn his subsistence 
in some waj or other; by which means his 
natural habits of industxy and economy are kept 
alive; he is prevented from assodating with per- 
sons of an idle and profligate disposition, as he 
would very probably do for no other purpose than 
that of kiUmg the time which lay heavy on his 
hands, in a state of idleness so unnatural to him.. 
In many parishes in the country, the poor who 
could not be fully employed have been supported 
altogether from t^e vaL,' generdlj in pro^mx 
to the size of th^ family. Ceitamly no greater 
reward could be held out for idleness, than to pay 
a man for doing nothing, equally with another 
whose day is passed in hard labour. 

Here then is at once a supply of labour so eai^ 
and plain as to be practicable for the most unin- 
formed, even for women and children, in many of 
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itodettals; socliMpastoxeijuveUldjecamtAl^ Aid 
with the adrHQUtaff&GC suppljiog us with that whkh 
at jx^etimt we axelbiood to pttitthaas^ fir^ 
This IB ffirely worth the experiment 
. Xiet it be remembeced too that nwne j raiaad fin* 
the rdlief of the poor has frequently heea emended 
in a praAiie manner;, thereby encoumging tibem to 
depoid on the pariah for supjoort, and rendering 
them thoughtless of pixmdin^ for diemselves^ 

In coBtradiatinction to this we shidl offer scnne 
pnotieal hints dt what has beat dene to makerthr 
poor supiport themsehres, indqiendent of.^the poors^ 
rates. The first we-shall select took place yery »*- 
cently in Surrey, where some publio i^pirited innaibj^ 
tanta of the pariah of Borhmg^ at die head of 
whom was the late lamented Eui of BodieSr as«K 
ciatsd fbv the puipose of tryinft whether, the labour- 
ing dassaa might not be induced to place their 
future lelidT on a more independent, foundatkin 
than pansh Aunty 9 by saving a portioiL of the 
fruits of their Industry. The success of this ezpe» 
riment surpassed the most sai^uiiie ezpectatims» 
The scale of oontributions was proportioned to the 
number of each feunily dependent on the head.of 
it for siqpport : the lowest, for a siii^e parson, Qb. 
a year ; and hi^^est, where there were five or mine 
in fittnily S4& a y<«r. Them v^esce ftBB subscribers 
in the class that might require rdief: rqireaentin^ 
in the aggr^ate of the fiunilies above 1000 indivi- 
duala^ nearly one-third of the entire popukthm of 
the parish^ and above one^half of toe. labouring 
dass : not one of these waa defiinent in the werifly 
paymoUs, whidi enabled the committee,, aided by 
the liberal subscripdons of the nujte opulent elaaacs^ 
to afford reUef to the subscribers according, to? their 
sorend neeesstties durii^ thirteoi wedcs of a bad 
wiBlcy^ hy diad^buting %98S ({uartem loftyas».906 
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>uitcUr of meat, TI2 btraheb of cdaiis, tfbd 1-,9ffi' 
»t8. Thfir kept xtpifBHrAs of 80 fioati3feft fSrom* 
ng poAfiti temnf, and i^rded essential temper 
rary comfort to the whole 1000, without any feehfig^ 
of ^^radation^ (^ a known murmttf or comjdaant. 

The Fenny Society, estedblished in- Mansfield in 
1615, has in- one year been enabled to relieve 108 
persons; thirty-two powr women ha!vki|? recaved a* 
D^-mwn, flanndi-petlieoat, shift, and a pair <^ 
stbckmss each ; md same number c^ poor men» 9 

hat, a ffiirt, and a pair of stockings ; and twenty poor 
personii a bknket eaeh. The clothes were made 
upl)y the kdies, and die whole carried on withoat 
^any expense. 

Through the benevolent exertions of some ladieflr 
of Winchester, a subscription was set on foot of 
onepermy weekly ,** and from 900 subscribers, and 
a few donations, 160 persons were relieved with 
coals, blankets, and warm clothing during the win- 
ter months. This donation was received with 
jn^eat gratitude, and many poor people v^luntarilr 

An institution, denominated a Penny Chib, has 
been formed at Cheltenham ; the intent of which ia^ 
to teach tiie parents and children a habit of eco- 
nomy, b}^ shewing them how much may be done by 
amali savings; Each scholar contributes a penny' 
weekly : to tins small sum are added die subscript 
tions and donations of honorary members, in me 
parish and elsewhere, which are divided onoe a 
year, and expended in such articles of clothing aa 
the children stand most in need of. 

There is, at Howden, a working society of young 
ladies, who meet every Thursday evemng ouring 
the winter half-year, for the benevolent purpose ot 
making clothing for the children of tiie poor in 
Howden, of materials procured by subscription 
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among themfielves aiid others who admire their, 
labours of charity ; and during tHe last reason the^ 
have fiimiahed to the poor, gratis, nearly 400 arti-. 
des of clothing. 

Young ladies, thus amiably disposed, will consi- 
derably add to the benefit of their exertions by 
kindly devoting a few hours occasionally, not only 
to working fc»r the poor, but also in teaching them. 
to work for themselyes; as many females who have 
been brought up in factories, and manufactories of 
different kmds, m>m their infancy, are very deficient 
in the arts of sewing, cutting out, contriving smd 
mending : insomuch that when they marry, which 
they usually do very young, they are soon at a loss 
how to cloathe their mmilies, and let their^rchildren 
flaunt it in.the cast-off ffannents which may be bc- 
akowed upon theniy without any proper alterations, 
so that they look among their little companions 
like the daw in borrowed phimes; or like that 
member of the same family, whose office it is to be 
perched up among the com, to scare the rest of 
the feathered race from coming near it A school 
opened for young women once or twice a week, to 
teach them tneir domestic duties, would produce the 
h^piest effects under the superintendence of some 
benevolent lady, who might add to her instructions 
a few plain directions as to the making of broth, 
and preparing their humble fare in the most frugal^ 
and yet the most palatable and nourishing manner. 
Mrs. Melroe^s Economical Cookery will be found 
a great help to a design of this kind, and a most 
useful present to the cotta^er'^s wife at a very trifiing 
ocpense, as the work itsen consists of merely a few 
pages, and contains ijio account of dishes beyond 
the power of the industrious laboiuing man to 
procure. 

To these instances of judicious general philai;!- 
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throphy, we shall add but two of individual bene- 
volence, though we have numerous specimens be- 
fore us. 

The Earl of Dartmouth, whose example ought 
to be held up to the imitation of the opulent, re- 
cently spent me winter at his seat, personally visit- 
ing and relieving his poor neighbours. His chari- 
ties during that time were very extensive; his 
draper^s bill for bed-clothes alone amounted to 
£500. A hundred quarts of soup were also daily 
distributed by his cooks : and these favours were 
heightened by a kindness of manner which rendered 
them doubly acceptable to the poorest. 

Sir John Sebright, not long since, adopted an 
excellent plan in me viDage of Flamstead, where 
he resides. He has apportioned certain plots of 
waste ground to the poor, for gardens, and he ^ves 
various premiums to those, who cultivate them, so 
as to secure the best crops. 

In addition to these active exertions, we feel 
anxious to give increased publicity to another use- 
ful hint. 

The poor have in many instances formed as9o^ 
dations or benefit clubs among themselves, for the 
relief of the members when sick ; but in no in- 
stance, we believe, have they yet made provision 
for the deserving members who have been long sub- 
scribers, when they begin to experience the infirmi- 
ties of nature ; yet how desirable that a virtuous 
and industrious peasant should in the decline of 
life experience some of those comforts which he 
then so much requires, without being obliged to 
exert himself as he did in the days ot his youth ! 
This can be effected only by an active co-operation 
of the rich with their poorer bretiiren, and we 
would suggest, that in order to create a fund for 
the aged, as wdl as to supply occasional calls, such 



.«» i^ekness, «veiy poor Mrvoa who is a^^fmaber 
jihoiikl have Mme firiond ;wlio ;FQfuld «ub(Bc;nbe a 
large sum, suppose 5L or 101. which should be im- 
rowiafply put out at interest for a^pi^od of twfnty 
years, at the end of which time ihfi aocumulat^ 
interest thence aecruipg might ^ord a supply f<»* 
the relief of the poorer -m^mW whea.aiidung into 

fars . and ' decrepitude. * 

We shall merely add that a very oragUudaDd 
striking su^^gestion hais .lately app^redrespectn;g 
.(he formation c£ Naticnu^ Circulating' Lwrarie9t 
for the use o£ the lower carders. Saving given 
them the capacity f(»- reading, it s^ms hut xi^bt 
;that we should now fiumish them with the n^ost 
useful and amusing books which are fitted to thw 
situations. To this^ end it has been proposed, that 
in each large and populous^ town a pbeap circulatii^ 
library should be established entircJy lor their ^^ 
and convenience, consisting of short and ^ain tiracta^ 
and books on most subjects, especially on those 
wl^di are-connected with the iimprovement of the 
labouring orders. Of coiu*8e, neither controversial 
divinity, nor pdiitieal pamphlets, ^ould be ad- 
mitted. The Dooks h^^ short» and consisting 
chiefly of tracts, there would be no ^"eat e;?cpense 
in the first formation of this library ; and it might 
afterwards be supported by its own subseriptionsr 
This. measure would be productive of great advan- 
tages, to the People at large ; it would gradually 
draw them off from that exclumve attention to 



* Wl^t this sheet ^s in the j^ess, we observe in the 4aiiy 
papeiB the important announcementt that the parish of Gie^« 
wichfby dint of judicious regulations, and by a careful esqpeo- 
ditur^ have, during the past year, 1820, reduced their poors' 
ifKies from £16,000 to £9,250! This is completely a piM^inii 
illuitn^n of the plans and hiatt-bese recttraed. 
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politics which so oftai engenders l>art^ violence ; 
it would carry forward the public mind in the path 
of useful knowledge, and would be the strongest 
practicable remedy which could be adopted in a 
free country to counteract the licentiousness of the 
press. 

Ideas often presented to the understanding will 
affect the heart, and influence the conduct ; and 
books where morality assumes the gay aspect of 
amusement may engage young persons at home, 
when without those pleasing resources they might 
abuse intervals of leisure in the haunts of vice. 
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Crbam, mode of preserving it 

343 

Crusting of Wins Bottlbs 

240 

Cuckoo Spittlb, injurious in 
orchards - 273 

Cucumbbr, improved culture of 

251 

Culinary Vbrsbls, of metal, 
' their use and abuse - 151 

Curling Liaoios, ibr the hair 

76 

Currants, impioired mode of 
culture on espalieis 248 
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Pace. 
CimKAMT WlMB - Ml 

€?UBWBM, Mr. bis •grieoliiinl 
iiorks -p 304 

CvDHyitiqaaltttw «• SOT 

^■ . M itmses) 94ift; ite nia- 
ii8g«Bent - 246 

Ctphbm Powobr, its proper- 
lies - T9 
D. 
Dairy - •105 
Damp Bbds, guaided agatMt 05 
Damp in Wallb, how guarded 
agmiost ^ <* 35 
DAarifouTHi Earl of, jndicioas 
philantlirOpy « <357 
Dauncbt, in Wilts, jadicious 
applicatioD of pauper industry 

845 

Davt, Sir H. chemical disoove- 

ries in aitiflctaliEoiBinatlon 50 

experimeats in 

Oame, and i» platiaa win 59 
Dbcat op Fruit Trrbs, how 
pre?BntQd - « 900 

Drolutitiov, aoeideats in re- 
gard to - -337 
DB9iLAroRiBa, aitifioial 77 
Drvokshirb^ its fine marbles 

30 
 I  Co>wa, their pro- 

perties - - 172 

DiAM oNDSy choice of 83, 86 
PiHiN9 Rooif - J 27 

PiNNBRSy scanty, how to be 
remedied - - 153 

Distillation - 211 

DoMRsnc AcCIDBNTt - 320 
ppoRs, bow fitted to assist ven- 
.. tiUtioa * 4»,SX 

Dorking, adyantageous sub- 
aoripticm dlnb - - 354 
DRAiNAOByimprovements in 296 
Drauobt Bbbr^ how keptgood 

233 
.Drawim« Eoom - 120 

Drbiden China - 145 

.DbbMi^ its leg ulation» and uses 

7« 



P«g«- 
DRBaawo Room - 70 

DaooeBT, its peiBioious effects 
on catUcy cured and prerented 

300 
Drowning, cantioDsiespectiBg 

335 
Drt Rot, how guRrded agaiasl 

23,3a 
Dock FbatbbrR) unwhoiesoine 
/or beds - * 68 

DenB Yf^namp tbdr advan- 
tages - - 428 
Dthno STOPjra> various, their 
applications and usea - 137 
Dtbs, artifldai - 76 

B. 
Eabtb WoBMSy how destroyed 

. »80 

£ar«wio8, . their dapiedatioBB 

checked in flower^gardeos VtO 

ijBiiovoiKT^ROiRttaiiiAihyfaiBign 

xesidence - . - 160 

FtaBch,, ooBtyaslBd 



ff 



with thatoT Si^gtad 158^ 106 
ScouBN, near Paris, school of 
howowifei7 at - 903 

Soos, mode of preserratton 

. '259,343 
^— «- judidoosmanageroeiK 292 
Bldbr Trbb« its blanches elear 
insects firom fimits and flowers, 
by whipping - 280 

EiiBcniUiTT, applied to illumi^ 
nation - • 60 

SbisHA, the prophet, purifies 
water by salt - 342 

EiiBRAliiMi, chpioe of « 87 
Evohavinos, repaired 107, 4te, 
EonALVTT of temporatuie in 
dwelMng bouses, how pre- 
served • 5A 
EsfALiBRR in kitchen gaideos^ 
248, in orchards - 264 
EasBX, improved system of 
drainage - • 290 
— *--^ Earl of| his judicioRs 
encouragement to tottageio- 
dastry * . ^ H& 
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Page. 

., wittfer feeding of, on 

CMarian Kale - 253 

fizPBiiDiycits, its modes and 

means - -312 

EsposuRB to night air - 132 

F. 
PaogotWooD; cheap mode of 
producing - 327 

PiiRMisro Dairies^ tbeii econo- 
my and Dses - 170 
Farribry, application - 101 
Farms, large, increase of, and 
consequences ~ - 351 
Farm-tard - - 294 
Fatteni N o of Poultry 29 1 
Fbath BR8, for beds, 68 ; in 
4ress, renovated - 80 

FEMALB HOfTSBWlVBRT - SOI 

Fbhmb Ornbb • 305 

Fbbn, useful for preserrihg fruit 
in winter, in preference to 
straw - - 275 

Ff o Leaves, remove stains 136 

F^iiSBBiis, dieir uses in oodfeo* 
tionaty - - C05 

Filters for water - 150 

FiKE Arts, 169 ; how abused 111 

Fire, danger from in modern 
buildings, 5; in bed-rooms, 
'65; safeguards in drawing- 
rooms, 134; economy of, in 
regard to fuel, 220; securi- 
ties and cautious against 

329, i&c. 

— »-— Escapes, best kinds pro- 
posed , - - 332 

• Grates, applicable to ven- 
tilation 46, 48, 52 

Pipes, their use in venti- 
lation '- • 4d 

• Places, cautions as to 

tmokey diimnies - 49 

• — in drawingrooms, 

how regulated - 130 

. — for culinary pur- 
poses - - 148 

— - Sides, how to render com- 
fortable - - 47 



Page. 

Fir TrbeSj suoeessfol eid<lv»> 
tJoAOf - - 325 

•Fish, improved by boiliAg ' in 
ebarcofld, 159; by picklinf 

164 

Fishes, gold and salver, fabw 
to preserve them/ and choh^ 
of water 150 

Flamb, experimenti on, tis to 
light and economy - 5^ 

Flavours, factitious in con^ 
foctionary, danger of 204, 21 3 

Flax, its culture beneficiiii in 
pauper indostiy - 34^ 

Fleas, how expelled - 66 

Flies, destroyed or expelled 
43^; modes of eradication 81^ 

Flooring, mode of and mttten 
rials for, 29; dry rot • 34 

Floors, secured against firei^ 
by means of iron be&ms atod 
rafters - - 830 

Floor, chok» of 184, 185: 
adultemtioB of - 186 

Flower Borders, omatiitetai 
in kitchen gardens - 248 

— -^ — Garden - - B76 

Flowers, pernicious in b^ 
rooms, 66 ; their usei in dresK^ 
Ing rooms, 72 ; how pre- 
served, 73, 74; for cidteeit 
purposes, how preserved, 208 ; 
faded, easy mode ti fesforin^ 

315 

Flt, its destruction of seed 
corn prevented 297, 298 

FowLiNO Pieces - 99 

Fowls, rapid mode of teAdetin^ 
tender - r 159 

Poxes, how driven ftom poultry 

t9t 

Frames of windows, accidents 
repaired - - 340 

France, mode of protecting 
seed com ftom weaves •' 297 

French Beans, tmprofed «&!«> 
ture of, 253; preserved in 
winter • • 262 
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Fbbsh Mbat, liow. ptmenH 

, by pjvoligneoui aciid, 161 ; by 
gas, ditto, by molasses, 16% 

163 

FaoiiB, judicious employment 
of tbe poor - • BS% 

Frost, bow to counteract its 
effecte upon vegetables, 261 ; 
upon fruit tre^, 274, 275 ; 
on flowers - • 279 

Frostbd Potatoes, bow re- 
stored - . 260 

Fruits, best modes of preserT* 
ing • 207, 209 

Fruit, improved mode of gather- 
ing for winter use, 274; of 

. preserving - - 275 

Fruit Trrbs, improved m»- 

- nagement of, ZM, 269, 273, 

276 

'BuEL, saving oi - 131 

' saved by the Rumford 

fiimace « - 154 

Furnacb, Rumford, economical 
iniuel ^ * 154 

FuRRiTCRRy preservation and 
deaning of - 40 

G. 

Game, preserved by charcoal 

150 

Garden Baskbtsi, . mode and 
management of - 277 

GARDBMERt, cautions to, re- 

, specting birds and insects, 27 1 , 
^c. 

Garden Ponds, cheaply kept 
in order • * 249 

Garnets, choice of « S6 

Gas, sulphurous, applied to the 
preservation of fresh meat 161 

Gas-lights, savings in, 54 ; 
arrangements, SS; improve* 
ments - - 58 

Geese, economical mode of 
feeding - - 291 

Gelatin B, Inade from bones 

154 

Gems, collecting of - 124 



Pae#' 

Gentian Root, aeub8Utme»» 
hops - -231 

Germany, judicious arraoge* 
ments in planting of £iit 
trees - •> 346 

GiNOBR Beer - 216 

GLAseow, judicious daily estu* 
blishmentat - - 196 

Glass Globes, dangers of fire, 
from the concentrated solar 
rays - - 333 

Glass -WA BE, choice and care 
of - - 144 

 «- its use in the con- 

fectionary - 203 

Glased Vess els, their use. and 
abuse in confectionary - 26S 

GLAziNe, cheap mode otjx 
conservatories - 316, 31T 

Glebe Lands, judicious ap- 
propriation - 650 

Glen Tilt in Sootland, its 
marbles - - 31 

Globes of glass, dangerous 

, when exposed to the sun's 
rays - - 333 

Gold, for dusm omamente, ^ ; 
how tested - 86 

Fishes^ how preserved 150 

-«^ Lace, restored and reno- 
vated - - 136 

GoosBBEBRiBS, improved mode 
of culture in espaliers 248, 264 

Gooseberry Wine - 242 

Gothic Architecture, its false 
application, 5, 8 ; anachro- 

[ nisms in, 9 ; its real featureii^ 
10} improved materials for, 
22; arrangement - 23 

Grafting ai fruit trees^ new 
mode - - S67 

Grapes, improved mode of cul- 
ture, 265 ; and also see 

Vl^ES. 

Grass, short, its beneficial use 

310 
•— — — Bleaching - 19$ 
Plots, management of 271 
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^RAVftL, best applioBlkm of it 

in repairing roads • 329^ 

'  Walm, management 

of - . 277 

CrRBASB, stains of; how removed, 
136 ; how removed from silk, 
<fec. - - 197 

OaBBN'FOODS; their ases in the 
dairy • - 176 

ORKKNMOiraB, to act as « hot 
house - - 317 

Grbsnlakd trade, obserratioBs 
OB - - 57 

Grben Peas, preserved during 
winter - - 262 

Gr bbnwich, curious flower gar- 
den near to - 284 

, judicious redaction 

of poor's rates - 3^ 

Grottos, sometimes injudici- 
ouft'in gardens - 284 

Grounds, ornamental - 305 

'GvwFOv^DBR, dioice and care 
of - - 100 

H. 

^Hackmbt Workhouwb, excel- 
lent plan of ventilation 46 

Hair, its improvements - 76 

— — MATTRAMBs,eco&oray and 
advantages of - 6S 

Harb, how sweetened by char- 
coal - - 152 
- Harbs and Rabbits prevented 
from injuring fruit trees 270 

Haricots, rapid mode of boil- 
ing • - 158 

Harroqatb, its waters burtlbl 

to those who use cosmetics 78 

.  n  Watbr, use of jis 

a test for wfaie - 235 

Harvbsts Bad, how to re- 
medy, in (he preparation of 
grain - 183 

Uastbhimo of wines - 237 

Hay, how prepared for mildi 

cows - 169, 176 

. diBALTH, how consulted in 

choice of sitoROd air, 1 1 ^ in- 



Psge- 
fection '. from vapours pre- 
vented, 44 ; in regard to 
sleeping, 63, 67 ; in dmwing 
rooms, 130, 132; injured by 
grottos and hermitages is 
damp gardens - 284 

Hbat, artificial - 51, 53 

Hbdob-hoos, destroy vermin 

42 

ROWS, their disadvan- 
tages - 324 

Hbdobs, their management and 
cultivation - 323 

Hbliooland -Bbans, improved 
culture of - 256 

Hbn Roosts, how protected 
from fokes, (fee. - 292 

Hbns, their laying expedited 

ib. 

Hbrbaoboor PitANTS,iheir ma- 
nagement in gardens • 278 

Hbrmitaobs, sometimes inju- 
dicious in gardens - 284 

Hbrrinos, mode of pickling 

165 

HoLDBRMBss Cows, their pro- 
perties - 172 

HoMB Brbwino, its economy 
and advantages - 228 

Homb-madb Winbs, . 241 ; 
compared with grape wine 

242 

HoMB Mandfacturbs, pre- 
ferable use of - 7 1 

fioNBT, profitable culture of, 
286; humane mode of col- 
lecting - 289 

Hops, their use in brewing, 229, 
Ac. 

HoRiBS, bathing of - 102 

 — , saved by spade hns- 

bandry - 295 

"   , fed in Germany on this- 
tles, 303 ; how saved from 
fires • 333 

HoRTDs Siccos, a cheep one 

112 

Hospitality, judicions - 126 
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Uvt-mmm AiAtfai in Mbftrdt 

SIM 
-*-^ BUM, iDjadiokNii mm of 
Mflaeion - S51 
, cheap node of heat- 
ing fiomtbekitelieiignte Bit 

HootB^BBPivo, oU SagUih 

201, 229 
HoosBwivBBT, gwtoel • 801 
HowoBM, female workiBg so- 
ciety at ' 8S5 
HoiieBBy pretenratiw agaiDst 

841 
BuMTiwo Pahloob « 98 

I. 
Ibbbtiov^ Mn. ▲• her botani- 
cal experimcBti and obierva- 
tions - 2T8 

IcB, appUeable to |»e«rving 
^ ' frf]it§,210;bowpRierved 21T 
— UocriB - ib. 

'IGNITION, rapid mode of 61 
Illuminatiom • 53 

Impbofbmbkts - 322 

IvDBFBiiDBMCB^ pecaniafy,beBt 
mode of attaiaing • 314 

Ihbia Coy ton, Its qnalltiea for 
washing, ^. - 199 

 MuBLins, thetrproperties 
and mode of getthij^ op 199 

'•Ibdian Cobn, useAil in feeding 
pigs, 893; jndicioas mode of 
coltifation - 301 

iMBsroTB, in books^ Ac. re- 
raoTOd - 107 

 «  — in linen, how re- 
raov«*d lb. 

Inbbcts, how prepared • 114 

  ' — , how removed from 

kitchen gardens, 249; in or- 
efaaids 969^ 871 

•*  i  , their ravages oorni- 
teraoted In flower gardens, 
260 ; thoughts on destrnction 
of - 261 

destroyed by means of 



lwmAUB8t mM iBveBHons for 

67, 60 

iBBiiAUDy cheap mode ef pn^^ 
tecting com stacks from ver-' 
min . ih. 

IBON api^ied to looAQg, 23; 
how deaned • 41 

Fbambs, farhoiandgfeeo- 

houses - 317 

IfooLiiBi how fsnofaled 

196 

--*- RAiUBe, bow to he pre- 
served w 328 
J. 

Japav Wabib, choioe of and 
preBervation - 141 

Jbm^t, extracted from bones^ 
eeonomieaHy  • 154 

Jbwbllbby, choice of 63, 66 
K. 

KiiPWBT Bbabs, improved cnl- 
tweof • 253 

KiMOLijire ov FtBSB, hmts as 
to smoky chimnies » 49 

KiTCBBN, anangemeats, regu- 
lations, 4fro« - f46 

■*" FiiBB, eaigr mode of 

saTing liiel 225, 227 

 '  gABPBW - 247 

L. 

Labobatobt, chemiBal - 125 

<Labourbrs, bints towards ame- 
lionitiOD • 349 

IiACBB, home made and foieigBy 
obacnrvations on - 11 

Lamps, improved - 55 

Land to be occupied, how cho- 
sen - 13 

" ', generally unprodect- 

ive, how to be beneficial]^ 
empl<^ed 324, 326 

Lawch Tbbbb, eultue of, pro- 



potBlbe water 



fitable 
Lardbb 
Laumdrt 
Xaorbl, its poison 
Lawms, career 



• 306 
- 159 
-102 

• 212 

• 610 



207 Lbad, its aboBO lor culhianr 
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fttiposesy ISi; ill tbe M17 

168 

Lbavbs for cuUnaiy purpoces, 
bow preserved - 209 

liBicBSTBRtHiREy experiments 
on raiang Indian corn - dOl 
' — , judicious ap- 
plication: of pauper indusUy 

345 

Lbnoino of books - 126 

XiBsTBRy Mr. his disoeveries in 
artificial illunination - 56 

Library - 104 

LiFB, restoration of, various 
processes - B96 

Light, artificial, .$3 ; increased 
by optical inventions, 66 ; its 
effects on dress, and complex- 
ion - 81 

Limb, applied to the destruction 
ofcaterpiliais, 281; of slugs 

283 

-, best mode of using it as 

manure - 295 

— — — Jdicb, its action on cop- 
per vessels - 151 



- Watbr, a test for alum 
and wines - 235 

LiNcoLNSHiBB, advantages of 
cottage industry - 340 

— — — — Chbbsbs, mode 

of imitating - 180 

LiNBN, its mode of treatment 
in the laundiy - 192 

LiauBURs, dangers of adultera- 
tion, 212 ; cheap mode of 
malcing, 213, <&c. 

LiTTBB for cattle, cheap mode 
of preparing - 304 

Loans to the poor * 348 

Luxury, its uses - 11 

Macs, useful for cooling wine 

241 
AIackarbl, mode of pickling 

165 

JfADBiRA WiNBs, hints r#- 

fpecting ' ' 238 



Pig*. 

Malt^ Its ohMoe in bicfwing, 

229, cfec. 

— — — LiavoRS • 228 

Manobl Wurbbl, its use as 
dairy food - 17T 

MamsfibiiD, advantages of pen- 
ny subscription club - 355 

Manufactures, hints respect^ 
ing, in regard to the poor, 
352, <fra 

Manurb, for gardens, experi- 
ments on - 2TS,. 281 

MarasqoinO) mode Of making 

214 

Ma rbi«bs, their qualities, varie- 
ties, and application, SO ; how 
imitated - 31 

Marking Ink, best kind of 

I#8 

Marriaob, eocooraged by cot- 
tage industry • 349 

Matches, philosophic, modes 
of forming - 61 

Matbrials for building, 16; 
for beds - 68 

Mbat, judicious mode of savifig 
fuel in boiling - 225 

*— >^-, tainted; sweetened by 
charcoal, 152 ; by other modes 

160 

Mechanics, poor, encourage* 
mentto . - 348 

Mboals, how collected - 115 

Mbinackb, Professor, his mode 
of electric illumination - 60 

Mblrob, Mrs. ^et econcNiiical 
cookery * 85^ 

Mendicants, modes of indus- 
trjT - 848 

Men Servants, regulation of 

803 

Mbtbopolis, absurdities of 
buildings near to, 3, 5 ; un- 
pleasant vapours cured, 43 ; 
^shrubberies sometimei$ hajudi- 
doos, 247; curious garden 
near to, 284; whimsical do. 
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MiCB, how bait driten fiSi 
< corn stacks . 297 

MiCBoscopUy cheap - 123 

MiGWIOVSTTS, QSBlul fOT th» 

• dostructioD of caterpiilais 882 

Milch Caws, cfaoioe of, for Ibe 

. dairy, ]68 ; their muMure- 

.mem ^Tfl9 

■"■; — ^, their milk how 

imppoFed, in quantify and 

7~ ~ ^> improved mode 

of feeding by Catsaiian kaie 

-, 253, 290 

JiiiLDBw, how. piodoced and 
prevented . 297 

MihK End, specimens of mial 
ornament . 215 

. Milk, its care and preparation. 
i6«; its sate, 169; experi- 
ments on - 173 

 , mode of preserving for 

u« at sea, 175 ; its further 
domestic uses, 17« ; how to 
retain its sweetness - 177 

Gdaos, a new invented 

oae - 173 

MiLKiNO of Cows, e3q)eiiments 
<*** - 173 

Milk Maids, how to be regu- 
lated . 1^ 

Mill, portable, for grinding flour 

184 
Molasses, useful for preserving 
fresh meat - 162 

MoLKs, how destroyed - 240 
Morals, improved by cottage 
industry 350, 3^ 

Moray, Sir Robert, the in- 
ventor of fire pipes for pur- 
poses of ventilation - 46 
Morning Room, improved by 
a conservatory - 314 

.MoRTAB, useful in preserving 
fmit . 275 

.Moths, how guarded against 

136 
v^Molbbrrt WiNB . 243 



tf vf BOM, cheap mode of form' 
ing - III 

•MuBHRoom, poisonous, remedy 
for . 338 

MiTSK, itoappKcatlon - 72 

MesLiN, their treatment in the 
hiundfy 104, 107 

MoTTON, its loss in dressing 152 
N. 

Narcotics, swallowed by acd^ 
dent or des^, remedies for 

338 

National Circolatinq Li- 
bra ribs - 358 

Nbatness in gardens, how best 
preserved - 278 

Nbttlb-tops, beneficial to lay- 
ing hens - 292 

Nbw Rivbr Watbr, compared 
with that of the Thames 151 

NieHT AiB, exposure to, J32, 
<&c. 

— , hurtliil to preserved 

fruits and flowers - 209 

— — FiRBs in bed rooms, dan- 
gers from - 65 

^ Lights, improvements 

in - 60 

NiTRB, its jodickms application 
to a doobtfol fire - 5'd 

NOGTORNAEi DbPRKDATIONS, 

easy mode of checking - 324 

NoTAD, danger of poisonous 

impregnation, 212 ; mode of 

maldr^ - 215 

NUMMMATOLOOT - 115 

O. 

-Oak Trbss, saccessful cultiva- 
tion of - 326 

Oatmbal, its nutritious qoal- 
ities - 157 

, applied to the forma- 
tion of ice - 218 

Odours, of flowers, how pre- 
pared and collected, 74; un- 
pleasant, destroyed 75, 136 

Oil, applied to gas making 

57,58 
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Page. 
-Oib, its UM in Kgaid, te pre- 
servation of wines •> 237 
Cloths^ their advantages 

— • — of Almonds, how to ex- 
press - 210 

>- Tab, useful in destroyir% 

insects - 271 

Vitriol, aGcidents from, 

necesRiry cautions - 330 

Paint, how removed from 

linen, (fee. - 198 

OwioMS, improved culture of 254 
Orchard - 263 

Orwambhtal Grounds - 305 
Ornambnts, arcbttectoraly 3, 
30^ imitations, 31 ; deoned 

41 

./«— , in small gardens, 

injudicious and expensive, 284 ; 
cheap mode of making - 285 
Otto of Rosbs, cheap mode of 
usin^ - 72 

OxYOBN Gas, used to impreg- 
nate water, for flower gardens 

278 
OzivRS, profitable cultrvntion of 

324 
P, 
Paint, status of, 1m»w removed 

i98 

-Paintings, collecting of - ItO 

' Paint Work, how cleaned, 38 ; 

had smell cured - 44 

Paling, management of 

310, 323 
' 'Paper Hangikos, new invented 

38 
- pARABOLfc Rbflxctors, their 
economic use /- SS 

Parish Planting, recom- 
mended - 327 
Parlour Firbb, fbeir econo- 
. my, 221, Ac. 

. < , ; accidents from 

pollers used carelessly - 333 

> Parmbsan Csbmb, mode of 

imitating , « 181 



Page. 
Parships, their effect in daiiy 

food . - 176 

, economical and pro- 
fitable modeof cultivaftion 3(10 
.Pasturbs, cleared from worms 
aod iBSticts - 280 

Patbnt Slidbrs, for door 
frames - 50 

Patriotism, fenude - 71 

Pbach Trbbs, improved culture 
of 268, 270 

Fbari^-ash^ its uses in the laun- 
dry - 104 

— ' — ashes, useful for the de- 
struction of womm and insects 
in flower gardens • 280 

. Pearls, choice of - 89 

Pearl White, dangerous as a 
cosmetic . - 79 

Pear Trees, improved manage- 
ment of 266, 269 

Peebles, useful. for preserving 
fruit durinie: winter - J875 

Penny subscription dubs^ modes 
and arrangements - 354 

Pennsylvania, easy mode of 
protecting seed corn, by po- 
tatoe water - 297 

Pbrpumbs, use and application 

72 
. Pbrry, its use and management 

245 

Perspective of flower gardens 
improved - 276 

Petworth, its fine.marhle 31 

Pickles, dangers of colouring 
them . - 204 

PiCTUAB Cleaning *. 122 
- Piggery . • 293 

Pigs, destroyed by eating box 
leaves - 277 

— — , fatten best in company, 

293 ; calculations of expence 

and profit - 294 

I Pins swallowed, cure for - 338 

Pismires, whimsical application 
of, for destroying eaterpiihuB 

282 
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PLAiatsm te damp wtli • S6 

Plavb Tbbb, its wood fit lor 
imitetife p w cama - 31 

PLAVTATioin^omnMiitBl, rapid 
gMwtliof aos, 994 

PLAvriKOy rapid node of 

S05, 394 

Platbs and Di8Bm, necMiity 
ofbnghtnen - 127 

Plativa WiBBy otad idr ilia- 
minaiioo - 60 

Pottovy niiidioioof nm of 43 

— , aocidental or designed, 

ranadieifor - 338 

PoBBBy Bse of at tile fire-aide 

Ul, 223 
, aocidenti firom inatten- 
tion - 333 

PoNoa, ciieaply leapt in oider 

249 

PeoB, liow benefitted liy dairies, 
170 ; general obaenratioos on, 
343; judicious application of 
olMftty, 344 ; benefits of cot- 
tage iiMlustry, 34^, ^.; im- 
proved mode of saTing banics, 
347: judidoos loans, 348; 
assistance from benevolent ap- 
propriation of glebe lands, 
350 ; from spade husbandry, 
BSl ; from new modes of ma- 
nufeictiue, 3i2 ; improTement 
in monds, 353 ; advantages 
of small subscription dubs, 
354, Ac.] of parish libraries 

358 

Poor's Ratbs, mode of dimin- 
isbi^g 294, 304, 328 

— , modesof cnrtail- 

inents, 343; by cottage in- 
dustry, 345 ; by portions of 
land 850, 353 

Poplars, use in shmblieries, 
<fee. - 305 

PORTARLB BbDS - 70 

 ' Gas LiiifPa - 54 

Pear Wivb,. choice of, and 

testing, 235, 237 jbrandied 244 



POTABB, 

tatoe ralbsa, 250; weful 
against insects - 274 

PoTATOB Applbs, yidd sJcohol 

21S 

PoTATOBS, mode of pnpariag 
for nixtnre with floor in balc<' 
ing, 189 ; best mode of caok- 

ing . - 191 

*■  ' '■ , improved enttan of, 

254; preservatioa of - 250 

Watbb, eAcaesMis in 



proteetiBg seed eom, when 

in tile ground - 207 

PoTTBRT, vessels €if, IMr use 

in a dairy 108, 177, 179 
PoDLTBT, fed npon the son 

flower seeds - 277 
, rapid mode of fetben- 

hig - 201 

Yard - 290 

Praour, curious mode at, of 

preserving frait trees from 

frost -274 

PRBSBRTATIOB of JfBAV by 

various methods 160, Ac 
Probbic Acid, a rapid pmaon, 
existing in laurel leaves 212 
Public Placbs, choice of liglit 
and coloor, in regard to. drasa 
and complexion - 8$ 

Popf-ball, how osed in col- 
lecting honey from the. bee. 
hives - 290 

Pcrbbcb Marblbb- - 31 
pTROLiONBons AciD, its ose 
and application - 100 

Q. 
QoACBBRf BR, itt ooametics, ob- 
servations and cantioBS 

70, 77 

la- 
- 270 



R. 



Rabbits, prevented 

juring fruit trees 
* , ecimomical mode of 

feeding - 292 

RAvrcBf of iron, piesMfatiies 

agaiostfiro .^ 330 
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P»ge. 

fLAUM, pmmttkm of SI 1, 9iB 
Raps Oil, rendered pure for 
iUamiiuitioa - 57 

>Ratavia, mode of making 214 
Rats, how best driven Arom 
eom stacks • 297 

Razors • 77 

RsriiBCTORs for hot beds, inju- 
dicious -251 
RattBMT^s PoNCH, mode of pre- 
paring - 215 
RsofSTSRs for fire places 225 
Rbpairs of china and glass 
ware - 144 
RR8I0EKCE8, their style, 2 ; 
dangers of fire, 5 ; site, 1 1 ; 
non-infiammable « 829 
Rbbnish Winb, imitated by 
apples - 242 
Ries. Watbr, its uses in a laun- 
diy - 195 
Ripbning of Bebr - 233 
Roads, obsenrations on, and 
improTements, 326 ; secure 
repairs - 327 
Roast Mbats, their loss in 
dressing • J52 
RocHB, Mr. his experiments on 
rtfpe oil - 57 
RoOPiNG, arrangement and ma- 
terials, 20 ; substitutes for 
states - 28 
RoPT Bbbr, restored - 233 
Ross Bush bs, how cleared from 
faiseets, 282 ; injured by wild 
bees ' 288 
— — Watbr, mode of disUUa- 
tfon - 211 
Roots, crowded, their advan- 
tages - 129 
KcBT, choice of - 87 
RotNs, injudicious imitation of, 
In small gardens - 284 
RfTBf, its qualities, dsc. - 244 
RovpORD, Count, culinary im- 
provements - 147 
 ' Fdrbacb, economical 
ift fuel - 154 



RDTLABiMiffRB, advantages of 
cottage industry - 349 

S. 
Sapbouabus against fins 134 
Sappron, its use and abuse 205 
Salt, economical mode of using 

105 
— , useful in preventiBg the 

mildew in wheat - 298 

— , applied to the purifying 

of water - 342 
Fish, excellent mode of 

dressing - 157 

Samd, how applied to protect 

com stacks from vermin 297 
— Bath, its uses in domestic 

distillation - 213 

Sapphire, choice of - 88 
Saracenic Arcbitbctorb, its 

false application - g 

Savings Banks, practice and 

improvements - 347 

Saxon China - 143 

Scarlbt Beans, profits on rais- 
ing for seed - 300 
School for housewifery 202 
Science, how applicable to the 

comforts of mankind - 10 
Screens, use of, superseded 

51 
Scolpti7re, collecting of 122 
Sea Kalb, improved culture of 

251 
Seasons, arrangement of gar- 
dens in eaeh - 270 
Sebright, Sir John, benevolent 
cottage anmngements - 357 
Seed Corn, how protected in 
the ground . 297 
Seeds, agricultural, profits on 
cnltivath^ - 300 
Servants, management of 202 
Sevre, porcelain - 143 
Sheep, nsefiil in gardens 300 
Sheet Lead, applied to Uning 
walls . 35 
SHBPRBRDi, Higbtand, their 
eooDomical food - 157 
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SHBOBBBiiiMy fomatUBM in- 
judicious • 24T 

SiPTBB, patent, for cinders 227 

SiLVBB Fits BSy bow pmerfed 

150 

SiNOiKe BiBDs - 320 

SiTR of Rbsidbkcb, how to be 
cboien - 12 

SuATEM, tiMir TBrieties and 
choice of - 27 

Slavs Tbaob, observationa on 

320 

Slbbf, healthful indulgeooe of 

63 
. SLt'OS, improved mode of de- 
stroying in fruit trees, 271 ; 
in flower gardeDS - 283 

Small Coal, its economic use 

327 

Smith, Rev. W. his cheap and 
uaefiiil improvements - 309 

Smoebd Meats, how and why 
preserved - 160 

Snails, improved mode of de- 
stroying in fruit Uees, 271 ; 
in flower i^ardens * 283 

Snow, readiest mode of forming 
ice - 218 

Soap, its use and application in 
the laundry . - 193 

Soda, its uses in the laundry 194 

Sombbsktshieb, profits on 
planting - 326 

Soup, economical - 153 

Sour Beer, restored - 233 

Spade Husfi A NDBT, its advan- 
tages • 295 

 — - — , further ex- 

periments and beneficial re- 
solts • 351 

Sparrows, useful in flower 
gardens, for the destruction 
of insects • 281 

Spices, their use in domestic 
distillation - 213 

Spirit Cellar - 244 

Lamp, inqprovements in 

the economy of - 59 



Psgp. 

SPOHTANBOUt lttmH9, BMXie t»f 

producing • 02 

Spots of grease, dtc* bow to be 
removed - 197 

Sprats, mode of pickling 105 

Sprivo Flowbbs, best pro- 
tected in cmiservatories 314 

Staces of Cobb, preserved itom 
vermin - 297 

Stains in • mourning dresses ve^ 
moved - 136 

on linen and stujQTs, how 

removed - 197 

Steam Cooking, its use and 
advantages, 226; in brewing 

230 

Steam Pits, applied to hot 
houses, green houses, hot 
beds, &c, - 3 17 

Stbwpans, cautions respecting 

152 

Still Room - 2J 1 

Stilton Chessb, mode «f imi- 
tating - 180 

Stone, choice of for buildinig, 
17 ; varieties, 18 ; substitutes 
for, 20 ; casings of - 21 

Staib Casbs, preserva- 
tives against fire - 330 

— — s, artificial - 85 

Stoves, invention for the con- 
centration of heat - 227 

Straw in dress articles, how 

whitened - 60 

, judicious management 

of - 297 

Strawbbbribs,. improved cul- 
ture of « 261 

Mattrassbs, obsersa- 

tions on - 68 

Stcfps, coloured, how to re- 
move stains - 197 

Suffocation, hints respecting 

336 

Sugar, its uses in confectionary 

206 

of Lbao, its adulteration 

in wine - 235 
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Page. 

SbLPBoii^ ill use in tnimiiig of 

wines - 230 

Summer Bevbhaob • 232 
SuMBBAMs, tbeir use in drying 
. flowms, (feo. - 209 

SuMDAT Bavcs, in aid of savini^s 

banks . - 347 

Suxflowbh, its raanofement 

in gardens - 277 

ScMBX Hroi«BBS, their mode of 

cramming poultry - 201 

Swans, use of is gardens 

T. 248 

Tallbb, Mr, his beneficial ex- 

. periments in iqpade husbandry 

351 
TAimiVy its proportions in good 

wine - 234 

. Ta By applied to gas making 69 

«— -y applied to pfeaenration of 

fruit trees • 271 

Tartab, in wineff - 237 

Taste, bad, its eflfects - 2 

' ' , good, its advantages' 3 

Tba, bow chosen, 91 ; varieties 

and oaes • 02 

.— — Kbttle, bow used - 00 

— — Table - 89 

Temperature of dwelling 

houses, 53 ; of bed rooms 07 
I  of drawing rooms 

corrected - 130 

Thames Watbr, to be uMd for 

gold and silver fishes - ISl 
. Th I R8T, preservative against 341 
Thmti<es, how rendered bene- 
ficial and profitable - 303 
Thubheb, its effects on the 

wine cellar - 230 

TiiiES, cheap application of, ibr 

drainage • 206 

Timber, its uses, application, 

choice, .d:c. 23 ; dry rot 33 

— « , home cultivaiioo of 

305, 308, 334 
, experiments on its 

infiammability; in regard to 

AGci'Iental fires . -331 



Page, 

Time, economical in rogaid to 

home made wines • 244 
Titmice, useful in orchards 272 
Tobacco, useful in destroying 

weevils, 207 ; flies « 316 
Tooth PowDsaa • 75 

TopAB, choice of - 88 

Travellino - 341 

Turkey Beans, profit! on raisr 

ing fcNT seed . - 300 

TuRKiEs, eoonomieal mode of 

feedhig - 201 

Turnip Fly, humane mode of 

counteracting - 208 

B, tbeir effect as daiiy 

food - 177 

' — , their judidons mixture 

with flour in baking - 188 



-, recovered from the ef- 
fects of frost " £61 
-, sttocessfiil eqwrimenton 



- the ploughing in of green 
• crops, on worn out land 326 

V. 
Vapours, unpleasant how pre- 
vented or cured, 43 ; in bed 
rooms - 65 

Va rnish, applied to furniture 40 
Veobtables, their culinary 
preparation " 140 

, improved mode 
of boiliog - 157 

'   , their nutritive 

. qualities, as compared with 
bread . 183 

-, improved mode 



of preservation through the 
winter, 261, 262 ; of boiling 

ib. 
-, best and econo- 



mic mode of gathering them 

ib. 
-, preserved from 



the effects of frost, by a judi- 
cious mode of watering them 

280 
Vbo station, improved by oxy^ 
. gen gas - 27» 
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Pag*. 

Vsvttov, iiow mraetoned by 
dMieoal - 1st 

VSNtiiiATioVy 45, d5 ; of diAW* 
log rooms - 131 

VsHDioBBAflSy on cuUiiafy 
▼Mfiels, how produced • 158 

 I , eflbotoal node 

of prereotiBg, its aociioiiila- 
Hon on copper venels - 204 

Vbamin^ how destroyed or 
preTented - 41 

» , how kepi-irom com 

stacks • 297 

Vbtabinart Avtf diseases 
arising irom dry seasons, how 
cimd and prevented - 303 

ViBKNA, p<»celaiiie - 143 

ViMBOAB, its action on copper 
vessels, 151 ; choice of - 210 

ViiiBB, the leoves nsehil for beer, 
832; their careful manage- 
meBt as wall fruit, 264 ; va- 
rious uses - 265 

WAifBt, eooBomical nw of ftiel 
there - 227 

Wall Fbuit, its management, 
203 ; gatherii^ of - 274 

Walls, judicious formaticn, 
22 ; cure of damp - 35 

Walnuts, useful in pretenring 
cbesnuts - 875 

Wabdbobb, care of - 135 

Warming Pans, their uses and 
application « 6S 

Wabwickshibb, judicious ap- 
plication of pauper industry 

345 

Wash Honss, its economy 192 

Washibo Machinb, its mode 
and uses - 192 

Wasp St inos, remedies for 340 

Wabtb Gbodnds; beneficial 
occupation of 325, 326 

Lands, hints for useful 

appropriation - 348 

Watbr, choice of, when build- 
ing a residence, 13; itsqnal- 



Pag«« 
itiesy 14; chamkallBBts, 15 ; 
yields gas for iUuminaiiony 
61 ; its ehflice for dfrnnf^t 
137 ; best mode of heating, 
140; for cuUnaiy purposes, 
146; filtering o^ 150; hoW 
to be used tor gold and silver 
fishe^ 151 ; its qualities in 
the dairy, 165, Ac, ; its qual- 
ities in the laundry, 193 ; Its 
application to fire, 821 ; phi- 
losophical and ecoDomicBl 
mode of boiling, 225; its 
choice for brewing, 220 ; mode 
of praserving fruit trees fi^un 
the effects of firost, 274 ; its 
use in gardeniag dienricidly 
improved, 279; boiling, how 
used for destroying insects^ 
283; eantiOBs to be used after 
accidental poisons, 388 ; mode 
of keeping it fitesh, 342;cnie 
for it when turbid - ib. 

 Closbts, how veatf- 

lated, <bc. 44, 48 

Watbrino of gardeoB,unproved 
mode of 279, 4te. 

Watbbpboofs, on cloth and 
shoes • 102 

Wax, how removed from silk, 
linen, Ac, « 48T 

Wbbds, in garden ponds^ kept 
down by swans - 249 

' , experiments on the de- 
struction of, in gardens 278 

Wbbvils, mode of guaidfaig 
against their ravages - 297 

Wells, accidents from foul air 

334 

Whbat, mode of ohuslng for 
domestic use, 183 ; of cleaning 

184 

Whitbchapbl, rural walks and 
villas - 285 

Whitewash, useful in preserv- 
ing fruit trees from insects 273 

Wild Bbbs, destructive to rose 
trees - 288 
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Willows^ profitable cultiTation 
of - 324 

WjHCHBSTBR, penny subscrip- 
tion, advantages of - S66 
Wind, changes of, as aflfecting 
smoky chimnies - 50 

Windows, judicious arrange- 
ment of, 22; easy mode of 
cleaning . 45 

, precautions to be used 

. at, la case of accidental fires 

332 
dangers of fire, from 



ezposuie of globular bottles 
to tbe sun's rays, 333; acci- 
dents repaired - 340 

WiNB, choice of, 234 ; adulte- 
xation, 235 ; management, 

237, <fec. 

Bottles, crusting of, 236 ; 

management - 240 

Cbllar - 234 

— - CoopBBs, their tricks 236 



Stains, honv remoTed 107 

WiNTBR Food, for the dairy 

ITT 

, a new species of 

the Caesarian kale - 253 

Wood, vessels of, best in a 
dairy 167, 177, 170 

s, foreign, imitated 31 

Working Society, a benevo- 
lent one at Howden • 355 

Workmen, hints to, respecting 
globular flasks, dangerous as 
burning glasses - 333 

Worms, safely destroyed in 
flower gardens, by the use of 
pearl ash - 280 

Wort, economical process 220 

Wrimoing of Linen, by ma- 
chinery - 103 

Tbast, its mode of preparation 
and preserving - 191 

Yorkshire, value of timber 

826 
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1. The ART of EMPLOYING TIME to the greatest 

AdTantage— the true Source of Happiness, 1 vol, post 8vo, 9s. 8d. 

Time is the only property of which we should be a?Aricious. 
The art of employing it is but the art of being happy. 

2. HISTORY of CULTIVATED VEGETABLES, 

comprising their Botanical, Medicinal, Edible and Cbemicai 
Qualities, Natural History, and relation to Art, Science, and 
Commerce. By HENRY PHILLIPS, Author of the Pomarium 
Britonnicum, or History of Fruits known in Great Britain, 2 vols, 
8vo. 

Ako by the same Author, 

3. The HISTORY of FRUITS known in GREAT 

BRITAIN, Second Edition, in 1 vol, 8vo, 10s. 6d, boards. 

" We know of no cla«n of readers which is not much oblieed to Mr 
PhiUipe for this very useful and very entertaining publicatoon. It is one of 
those pomilaT works, which combining m a happy depee «» pJ^MiaS r?!! 
the initTuotive, teach us science as an amnsement, and proBK»te iiiformataon 
and improvem«t by lively anecdote and cnrious storv. From the most 
learned borticolturiit, to the least anxious epicure thai bite*, an apple, this 
ioW dmrvera friendly reception ; and we are sure that it onjv needs 
to beknown to become a favourite. For extent of information, utility, and 
mcSt of the other good qualities, which can be desired in a production of lU 
uS, it is really diserviig of the warmest eulogy." Literary Gasette. 

4. The FLORIST'S MANUAL, or Hints for the 

Construction of a Gay Flower Garden ; with Observations on the 
best method of preventing the depredations of insects, &c.; to 
which is added, a Catalogue of Plants, with their t^lours, as they 
appear in each season. By the Autheress ^^ 'B^**";? .^»; 
logues,' and * Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life,' 
wiih two engraved plans, price 4s. 6d. boards. 
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14. PRIVATE EDUCATION; or, a Practical Plan 

for the Studies of TOUNG LADIES, with an Address to Pareats, 
PriTata GoYernesses, and their Papils. By ELIZABETH 
APPLBTON. 2nd edition, I toL 7s. 6d. 

** This woric I* Judicioatly adapted to hecoae a oMfBl mansal in the hands 
of petaons who are daairoos of secaring for tbeir tender charce all the ad" 
ipaotagee of elegant liieratnre, and tbeaccomplishmentfi of polianed mannere, 
withmt patting to capricious hazard thoee pure and firm principles wfaicli 
can alone render them useful in this world, and happy in the next." 

15. The HERMIT in LONDON ; or. Sketches of 
ENGLISH MANNERS. New Edition, 3 vols. smaU 8to. 
Price 2Is. 

16. The HERMIT in the COUNTRY. By the same 
Author. 3?ois. 18s. 

" Quite weary grown 
Of all the follies of the town. 
And seeing in all public places 
Tlie same vain fops, and painted faces." 



THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

And Laterary Journal, for they ear ^ 1821. 

Containing Poems and Lecrures on Poetry, by THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, ESQ.— Tbe Journal of Jonathan Kentuclcy.— Doblade's 
Letters from SpaUi. — ^Walksin the Garden, and upwards of 2U0 
other Original Articles, in Prosfr and Verse, on sidijects of Litem* 
ture. Philosophy, Morals, Manners, <&c. may now be had Com- 
plete, with Titles, Indexes, <&c. in 3 vols, 8vo. price £2. 2s. 
boards ; and those who desire to possess this Worlc from its oom- 
niencement, are requested to send their orders without delay, to 
tjieir respective Booksellers or Newsmen. It may also be iegu« 
larly transmitted abroad, by applying to the General Post Office, 
or to any local Postmaster. 
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